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“Remember  the  days  of  old; 


Consider  the  years  of  many  generations.” 


(Lo  tip*  spirit  of  Upton 

F our-score  years  before  the  “ Pioneer  Mother "  braved  the  West 

The  Spirit  of  Upton  dared  the  forest  and  these  rocky  hills. 

Her  eye  shone  with  devotion  when  she  worshipped  her  Redeemer, 

And  glowed  with  light  for  love  and  home;  but  stern  as  steel 

toward  meanness,  injustice  and  deceit;  and  cold  with  scorn 
for  him  who  broke  his  vows  to  God  or  man. 

Only  a  man  might  woo  her,  and  be  more  of  a  man  if  he  won  her; 

For  she  prompted  many  a  man  to  sign  the  “Freeman's  Oath". 

How  she  knelt  imploringly  over  the  cradle  when  the  throat  distem¬ 
per  swept  away  hundreds  of  little  lives  in  the  Bay  Colony. 

And  lioiv  she  shared  her  time  and  strength  with  neighbors,  regard¬ 
less  of  town  lines! 


Her  critics  say  that  she  could  not  read  the  Psalms.  Then  she  learned 
them  in  the  house  of  God,  and  under  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  He  had  ordained  He  crowned  her  with  glory  and  honor, 
And  made  her  walk  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Thus  she  planned  for  schools  for  her  children,  when  grown, 

And  a  house  of  prayer  as  near  as  her  daily  associations  ivere, 
Uniting  in  those  sacred  ties  the  threads  of  all  the  week. 


Her  name  was  Sarah,  in  her  home  the  first  town  meeting  was  held. 

Her  name  was  Jane,  her  husband  was  moderator  there. 

Her  name  was  Margaret,  her  husband  was  first  town  clerk. 

Her  name  was  Hannah,  mother,  wife  and  sister  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Nelson. 

Her  name  was  Rachel,  Warfield,  bride  of  Samuel  Palmer. 

Her  name  was  Deleverance,  Watkin,  bride  of  Deacon  Samuel  War- 
field. 

Her  name  ivas  Rebeckah,  Work,  who  married  Matthew  Lackey. 

Her  name  was  Salley,  Lesure,  who  with  John  Forbush  rode  in  a 
covered  wagon  to  far-a-way  Ohio,  (in  1830). 

Her  name  was  Betsey,  Nelson,  who  dared  the  Atlantic  and  Africa 
to  be  with  George  P.  Claflin,  Upton's  first  foreign  mission - 
aries,  (in  1859). 
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Two  hundred  portraits  of  our  worthies  during  those  first  ten 
decades  deserve  to  be  shown.  The  petitioners  for  a  new  town  and 
Church ,  Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  and  his  noble  wife,  the 
early  leaders  in  Church  and  town,  and  especially  the  Spirit  of  Upton 
in  some  young  mother. 

But  of  that  first  century  the  faces  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  and 
Doctor  John  Starkweather  are  all  we  have,  and  later  pages  offer 
those  attractive  faces. 

However,  here  are  Four  Friends,  alike  in  the  stern  demands 
for  righteousness  in  their  very  blood  by  the  “ freeman’ s  oath”  of 
their  ancestors,  by  the  scanty  privileges  of  their  boyhood,  by  the 
zest  to  overcome  hardship,  by  manhood’ s  joy  in  helping  their  fellow 


men. 


The  ancestors  of  the  first  and  second  “ petitioned ”  and  shaped 


the  town  and  started  the  Church;  but  they  did  more.  Several  Upton 
youths  went  elsewhere  to  serve  more  widely,  at  the  bar,  on  the 
bench,  as  mayors  of  Worcester,  in  Governor’s  Council,  or  as  other 
leaders;  but  Velorous  Taft  accepted  all  the  honors  of  his  native 
town  to  return  them  in  ever  widening  credit  to  his  Town,  and  was 
always  “Taft  of  Upton”.  With  narrower  training  in  some  lines, 
Arba  Thayer  Wood  equalled  all  others  in  toil  and  its  rewards,  and. 
in  the  vision  of  service.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  asked  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  more  men,  and  Governor  Andrew  turned  to  Upton,  the 
quota  always  surpassed  the  summons,  so  that  this  was  one  of  the 
Bay  State  towns  that  was  100%  plus;  and  Arba  Wood  carried  the 
cash  to  the  soldiers’  homes. 

When  the  Chaplain  of  the  21  st  Massachusetts  regiment  came 
to  Upton  to  become  the  third  life-time  minister,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball 
became  part  of  the  town’s  ideals  at  work.  For  fifty  years  God  wove 
the  threads  of  this  minister’s  life  into  the  pattern  of  Upton’s 
thought  and  devotion. 

As  the  second  century  opened,  here  was  a  young  business  man 
who  had  come  through  privation,  loneliness  and  strain,  to  achieve 
with  the  town  greater  merit  and  vision.  If  some  class  William 
Knowlton  as  a  “captain  of  industry”,  Upton  knew  his  high  regard 
for  sacred  things,  little  children  loved  him,  and  the  business  world 
declared  his  honor  beyond  price. 

By  these  Four  Friends  the  Town  was  taught  the  moral  grand¬ 
eur  of  that  three-fold  loyalty  for  town,  for  nation,  for  God,  in  the 
daily  business  of  toiling,  of  thinking,  of  living. 


Preface 


“Upton  during  the  life-time  of  George  Washington,”  had  been 
an  intriguing  thesis  for  several  years,  and  the  story  of  those 
seventy  years  could  more  than  fill  this  book. 

The  request  for  a  history  of  Upton  moves  us  to  do  the  best 
within  our  power  and  the  time  permitted,  in  order  to  issue  this 
book  in  season  for  the  Bicentenary. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  record  the  90-years  debate  between 
tenants,  Harvard  College  Trustees  and  the  Commonwealth  over  the 
leases  of  land  in  the  portion  taken  from  Hopkinton,  as  the  accounts 
in  County  histories  give  that  with  sufficient  fullness. 

We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  book.  In 
30  months  we  could  prepare  a  story  of  which  you  would  be  proud; 
and  we  offer  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  compile  in  less  than 
30  weeks.  And  to  you,  Reader,  we  present  it  with  a  like 
Warm  Regard  for  the  Spirit  of  Upton. 

Rev.  William  G.  Poor,  Mrs.  Carrie  G.  Poor 
H.  Daniel  Fay,  Miss  Lydia  W.  Ball,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Snow,  Miss  Helen 
A.  Fay,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen,  Taylor  C.  Lyford,  and  Fred  W.  Wood, 
Financial  Secretary. 

The  compilers  express  much  gratitude  for  assistance,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  B.  Adair,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Bradley,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Cheney,  Mr.  L.  C.  Fiske,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Hall, 
Miss  Edith  J.  Hilliard,  Miss  Maud  I.  Macdonald,  Miss  Leora  M. 
Taft,  Mrs.  Marion  D.  Taft,  Mr.  Harrison  Johnson,  Mrs.  Minnie 
E.  Walker,  Miss  Ann  Carrol,  and  to  all  the  Contributors. 


Upton,  April  15,  1935. 
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Chapter  I 

The  Beginnings 


INDIANS  IN  UPTON. 

From  times  immemorial  the  Indian  and  his  descendants  had 
occupied  the  territory  now  known  as  Upton. 

Its  rock  bound  valleys  and  diversified  hills,  made  it  a  typical 
location  for  their  camp-sites. 

We  might  visualize  a  great  lake  covering  that  part  of  the 
town  from  Christian  Hill,  across  the  valley  to  Pratt  Hill.  Along 
the  shores  of  this  body  of  water  we  find  the  remains  of  what  were 
the  home  grounds  of  the  descendants  of  a  prehistoric  race. 

Implements  of  all  descriptions  have  been  found  here  and  there 
on  nearly  every  farm  throughout  the  town.  Spearheads,  arrow- 
points,  celts,  chisels,  drills,  axes,  hoes,  hammerstones,  pendents,  etc. 
have  been  gathered  from  the  camp-sites. 

Up  to  the  time  the  town  was  settled  there  was  probably  quite 
a  population  of  Indians  residing  in  Upton,  who  were  members  of 
the  Nipmuc  tribe.  Their  camp-sites  were  located  on  or  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Pratt  Pond,  West  River,  and  in  South  Upton. 

The  old  “Connecticut  Trail”  passed  through  the  town,  coming 
from  Whitehall  Pond  in  Hopkinton,  passing  through  Upton  over 
Elm  Street,  Brook  Street,  continuing  on  in  a  southerly  direction 
by  the  farm  of  Eben  Hall.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  main 
trail  to  Rhode  Island  and  Eastern  Connecticut.  There  were  several 
other  main  trails  leading  to  other  states  and  tribes.  Large  Indian 
corn  fields  were  located  in  different  parts  of  the  town  as  several 
hoes  of  stone  have  been  ploughed  up  from  time  to  time.  The  gravel 
pits  of  the  town  have  yielded  up  several  implements  from  out  its 
strata  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

On  July  14,  1675,  “Quinshapauge”,  which  was  the  Indian  name 
for  Mendon,  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  four  or  five  of  its 
people  were  killed.  Among  them  was  Richard  Post,  said  to  have 
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been  the  first  victim  of  King  Philip's  War  in  this  State.  At  that 
time  Upton  was  a  part  of  Mendon,  Sutton,  and  Hopkinton.  After 
the  death  of  King  Philip  at  Mt.  Hope,  Rhode  Island,  the  war  spirit 
of  the  Indians  was  broken.  For  several  years  small  bands  wan¬ 
dered  from  place  to  place  throughout  this  region  and  finally  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  ravages  of  disease. 

There  was  probably  an  Indian  Cemetery  on  the  small  hill  south 
of  the  Grafton  and  Upton  R.  R.  The  remains  of  several  bodies 
were  excavated  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railroad. 

I  will  close  by  quoting  a  short  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
an  Indian  Chief  to  Gen.  Knox  in  1799: — * 

‘At  last  the  white  people  came  here  in  a  great  canoe.  They 
asked  us  only  to  let  them  tie  it  to  a  tree,  lest  the  waters  carry  it 
away.  We  consented.  They  said  some  of  their  people  were  sick, 
and  asked  permission  to  land  and  put  them  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  The  ice  then  came,  and  they  could  not  go  away.  They 
begged  for  a  piece  of  land  to  build  wigwams  for  the  winter.  We 
granted  it  to  them.  They  then  asked  for  some  corn  to  keep  them 
from  starving:  we  kindly  furnished  it  to  them.  They  promised  to 
go  away  when  the  ice  was  gone.  When  this  happened  we  told  them 
they  must  go  away  with  their  big  canoe,  but  they  pointed  to  their 
big  guns  around  their  wigwams,  and  said  that  they  would  stay 
here,  and  that  we  could  not  make  them  go  away.  Afterward  more 
came.  They  brought  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  with  them 
of  which  the  Indians  became  very  fond.  They  persuaded  us  to  sell 
them  some  land.  Finally  they  drove  us  back,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water  and  fish  and  oysters.  They 
have  destroyed  the  game,  our  people  have  wasted  away,  and  now 
we  live  miserable  and  wretched  lives,  while  you  are  enjoying  our 
fine  and  beautiful  country.  This  makes  me  sorry,  brother:  and  I 
cannot  help  it.' 

Taylor  C.  Lyford. 


•  Taken  from  the  Columbian  Class  Book  printed  in  1827. 
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JOHN  HAZELTINE  AND  OTHERS. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rogers  brought  twenty  chosen  families  from  his  Church  in 
Yorkshire  to  Salem.  In  the  early  spring  of  1639  they  purchased 
from  the  towns  of  Newbury  and  Ipswich  an  extensive  area  of 
marsh,  forest  and  land,  which  the  General  Court  named  Rowley, 
for  the  English  town  from  which  they  had  come.  With  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  the  center,  the  land  was  apportioned  to  the  families 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  had  more  than  ten  minutes'  walk  to 
Church.* 

Among  those  families  were  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  Benjamin 
Palmer,  John  Hazeltine,  and  later  Thomas  Wood.  Jackson,  John¬ 
son,  Lambert,  and  Tenney,  were  also  names  in  that  early  list. 
Descendants  of  these  pioneers,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
became  themselves  pioneers  to  this  region  of  great  trees.  Captain 
Ebenezer  Wood  and  his  family  were  in  Mendon  in  1717 ;  John 
Sadler,  recently  married  in  Rowley  built  his  house  in  1723;  Samuel 
Nelson,  with  mother,  wife  and  sister,  had  his  home  loom  at  work 
as  early  as  1726;  and  John  Hazeltine  and  two  Perham  brothers, 
(and  perhaps  Joseph  Kidder,  Joseph  Tyler  and  John  Rawson) 
were  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sutton  before  1728.  But  these  old-time 
neighbors  lived  in  four  different  towns,  and  the  law  required  them 
to  go  long  distances  to  public  worship  in  their  own  towns;  neigh¬ 
bors  in  work  but  not  in  worship ;  in  the  toil  and  strain  of  the  week, 
but  denied  the  tender  benefits  of  the  day  of  sacred  leisure.  Early 
in  1730  it  became  evident  that  to  escape  these  hardships  a  new 
town  must  be  set  off ;  and  the  Sutton  town  meeting  of  1731-32  con¬ 
sidered  the  petition  of  John  Hazeltine  and  several  “of  oure  Esterly 
in  habitants  Requesting  they  may  be  set  of  in  order  to  joyne  with . 
mendon ,  uxbridge ,  and  hopkinton  in  order  to  make  a  new  town¬ 
ship”  .  “ Voted  that  if  ye  towns  afore  s’d  shall  se  met  to  Dismis 
thar  Inhabitants  in  order  their  to  and  ye  general  Court  shall  incor¬ 
porate  them  into  a  town  then  these  our  inhabitants  are  Dismissed 
in  order  thar  to — ye  Line  to  Run  upon  ye  westerly  side  of  John/ 
Hazeltons  land  and  to  Run  north  to  Hasnemisco  Line  and  south  to 
uxbridge  line” 

*  A  few  miles  away,  in  Ipswich,  John  Knowlton  was  building  a  house  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  Knowlton  family  in  New  England, 
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Similar  action  prevailed  in  Hopkinton,  and  apparently  by  an 
equal  number  of  petitioners.  Sutton  citizens  regarded  the  matter 
so  promising  that  on  March  5,  1732-3,  “It  was  Put  to  vote  to  see 
wheather  ye  Town  woold  free  Eleven  of  our  esterly  Inhabitants  of 
haff  thare  minesters  Rate  for  ye  year  insuing  and  ye  vote  Past  m 
ye  afarmitive  and  ye  Parsons  freed  off  haff  thare  minesters  Rate 
are  as  followeth : 


John  Parham 
John  Hazeltine 
Joseph  Kidder 
David  Bactheller 


William  Parham 
Joseph  Tyler 
Jonathan  Smaith 
Samuel  Wood 


Benjamin  Parham 
John  Rawson 
Jacob  Whipple 


The  matter  was  presented  to  the  General  Court,  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  four  towns,  tradition  says  four  from  each  town,  and 
the  Archives  read  as  follows: — 


[1st  Sess.]  Province  Laws  ( Resolves ,  etc.).  — 1733-34, 


CHAPTER  143. 

ORDER  OF  NOTICE  ON  THE  PETITION  OF  JOHN  HAZLETON  &  OTHERS 

FOR  A  NEW  TOWNSHIP. 

A  Petition  of  John  Hasleton  &  others_Lnhabitants  of  Out  Lands 
belonging  to  the  Towns  of  Mendou,  Uxbridge,  Sutton  Hopkinton, 
Setting  forth  their  great  difficulties  in  attending  upon  the  publick 
Worship  of  God  in  the  Towns  to  which  they  belong,  «fc  that  they  have 
applied  to  their  respective  Towns  to  be  dismissed  from  them  in  order 
to  their  being  erected  into  a  separate  Township ;  to  which  Sutton  & 
Hopkinton  have  consented  but  Mendou  &  Uxbridge  have  delayed  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  Answer;  And  therefore  Praying  that  this  Court  would 
erect  the  Petition”  with  their  Families  Estates  into  a  separate 
Township. 

Head  & 

Ordered  that  the  Petition  be  refer’d  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  the 
next  May  Session,  &  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Petition”  serve  the 
Tow  ns  of  Mendou  &  Uxbridge  with  Copies  of  this  Petition,  that  they 
then  shew  Cause,  if  any  they  have  why  the  Prayer  thereof  should  not 
be  granted.  [Passed  January  31. 

And  by  order  of  the  Court,  John  Jones,  surveyor,  prepared  the 
map  of  the  proposed  region,  showing  that  from  Sutton  would  be 
set  5030  acres,  from  Hopkinton  3130  acres,  and  that  to  make  a 
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township  there  should  be  taken  from  Mendon  2933  acres  and  from 
Uxbridge  1850  acres.  The  measure  was  renewed  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  with  this  result: 


[1st  Ses8.]  Province  Laws  (Resolves,  etc.).  — 1734-35. 


CHAPTER  226. 

VOTE  ERECTING  INHABITANTS  OF  MENDON  AND  UXBRIDGE  INTO  A 

TOWNSHIP. 

The  Committee  Appointed  by  the  General  Court  Decemr  26:  1734 
to  Repair  to  the  Outlands  of  the  Several  Towns  of  Mendon,  Uxbridge, 
Sutton  &  Hopkinton  petitioned  for  by  John  Ilazelton  and  Others  and 
Surveyed  by  Mr  John  Jones  Survey'  and  Described  in  a  plan  preferr’d 
With  the  said  petition,  &  Containing  in  the  whole'  Twelve  Thousand 
Nine  hundred  &  forty  Acres  to  be  set  off  and  be  Erected  into  a  Sep- 
erate  Township,1  Having  Accordingly  Repaired  to  the  said  Land  Care¬ 
fully  viewed  the  same,  and  heard  the  partys  are  humbly  of  Opinion 
that  all  the  aforesaid  lands  together  with  an  Addition  of  One  hundred 
&  fifty  one  Acres  taken  off  Mr  John  Roekwoods  Farm  as  also  another 
Addition  of  Thirty  five  Acres  taken  off  Mr  Tylers  Farm,  which  will 
Straiten  the  lines  of  said  Township,  And  the  whole  is  Agreeable  to 
and  in  all  Respects  described  by  a  plan  herewith  presented  &  Sur¬ 
veyed  by  John  Jones  Esqr  Containing  in  the  whole  (Including  the 
aforesaid  Additions)  Thirteen  Thousand  One  hundred  &  Nineteen 
Acres)  be  Sett  off  a  Seperate  and  Distinct  Township1  And  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  said  Townships  be  vested  with  all  the  powers  and 
Immunitys  that  other  Towns  within  this  province  by  Law  do  or  ought 
to  Enjoy 

In  the  name  &  by  order  of  the  Com**  Eben*  Burrill 

Boston  Apl  10.  1735 

In  Council  Read  &  Accepted  with  the  Amendin'  viz'  The  whole  of 
Mr  Tylers  Farm  to  be  taken  off.  In  the  House  of  Represent*  Read 
&  Concurr’d.  [ Passed  April  1 7. 

*  The  town  was  called  Upton. 


Information  of  this  Act  came  duly  to  the  neighbors  in  the 
four  towns  that  the  penalty  was  now  lifted,  and  the  religious 
element  began  arrangements  for  sacred  gatherings,  and  for  se¬ 
curing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel;  and  town  records  later  indicate 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  was  resident  even  before  the  first  town 
meeting.  The  Charter  was  signed  by  the  Governor  June  14  (0.  S.) 
and  instructions  issued  to  John  Hazeltine  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
incorporators  and  proprietors,  and  that  meeting  was  held  in  the 
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house  of  John  Sadler  July  28  (O.S.).  John  Hazeltine  was  elected 
moderator,  Jonathan  Wood  clerk  and  Samuel  Work  treasurer.  No 
action  was  taken  upon  the  proviso  in  the  Charter — “Provided: 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  of  Upton  do  within  three 
years  build  a  suitable  and  convenient  house  for  the  publick  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  and  settle  a  learned,  orthodox  Minister  and  provide 
for  his  comfortable  and  honorable  support.” 

At  the  meeting  November  10  it  was  voted  to  build  a  house 
35x40  feet  to  be  located  at  a  site,  now  somewhat  uncertain,  in  the 
old  grave  yard,  and  to  raise  100  pounds  therefor;  and  “town  chose 
a  committee  to  manage  any  affair  concerning  said  house,  and  see 
to  give  every  man  in  town  four  days’  notice  to  come  to  work  at 
said  house  and  to  keep  a  true  account  of  what  every  man’s  work 
is,  which  he  hath  done,  and  render  the  same  to  the  town.”  The 
committee  chosen  was  John  Sadler,  John  Hazeltine,  Samuel  Wat¬ 
kins  and  Jonathan  Nelson. 

The  Sadler  saw-mill  cut  the  planks,  and  labor  was  willing,  but 
cash  was  scanty.  No  pen  has  told  the  story  of  the  “throat  dis¬ 
temper”  that  dwindled  the  infant  population  of  the  Bay  Colony 
during  that  winter  and  for  months  following,  nor  of  the  patient 
ministry  of  the  homeless  pastor,  and  of  the  comforts  of  any  kind 
of  devout  service  so  much  nearer  than  they  had  obtained  for  years 
past.  We  may  not  criticize  them  for  letting  five  years  pass  before 
the  house  was  fully  glazed,  and  seven  more  before  a  pulpit  was  in 
place.  Perhaps  it  was  rougher  than  some  of  their  houses,  but  it 
was  the  heart  of  the  town  as  well  as  its  soul,  for  civic  as  well  as 
sacred  gatherings  were  held  there. 

O,  Rough  Old  Frame  in  the  Wilderness , 

What  Strong  Lives  Were  Reared  Near  Thy  Shrine! 

The  town  paid  the  minister,  and  the  town  shared  the  blessing 
of  his  nine  years  of  ministry.  His  ordination  was  deferred  until 
1738,  and  promptly  afterwards  Deacon  Samuel  Nelson  prepared 
the  first  Sacrament  and  continued  that  function  through  1743. 

We  assume  that  the  first  annual  Town  meeting  was  held  in 
that  house  in  March  1736,  and  elected  five  selectmen,  John  Hazel¬ 
tine,  Israel  Taft,  Jonathan  Wood,  John  Sadler,  and  William  Green. 
The  last  named  was  chosen  surveyor  of  flax  and  hemp;  surveyors 
of  highways  were  mentioned,  charges  for  going  to  the  General 
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The  John  Sadler  House. 


Place  where  the  first  Town  Meeting  was  held,  August  8,  1735, 
at  the  Call  of  John  Hazeltine  who  was  instructed  by  the  General 
Court. 

John  Sadler  was  born  in  Gloucester  March  13,  1693;  April 
13,  1713  he  married  Sarah  Scott  of  Rowley,  and  celebrated  his  30th 
birthday  by  buying  land  in  Mendon,  and  soon  after  erecting  this 
house,  which  is  now  the  oldest  in  Upton. 

Captain  John  Sadler  was  the  son  of  Abiel  Sadler  who  was 
born  in  Salisbury  November  2,  1650;  he  was  a  soldier  from  Essex 
County  in  the  Colonial  wars.  Abiel  was  a  son  of  Anthony  Sadler 
who  came  over  in  the  ship  “ Confidence ”  at  such  a  time  as  to  be 
made  a  "‘freeman”  September  6,  1639. 

Captain  John  Sadler  was  one  of  the  first  Selectmen  of  Upton, 
was  town  Moderator  often,  town  treasurer  for  many  years ;  and 
with  sons  and  brothers  was  one  of  the  eight  Sadlers  bearing  arms 
during  the  Revolution. 
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Court  were  paid  to  the  three  first  named  above.  But  school  mat¬ 
ters  did  not  come  up  for  discussion. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  whole  township  contained  fifty  families 
at  that  time;  and  if  twenty-five  men  were  at  that  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  they  were  all  proprietors,  that  is,  owners  of  the  land  they  oc¬ 
cupied.  In  the  Hopkinton  division  Matthew  Taft,  John  Crage  and 
Matthew  Lackey  owned  their  lands  by  purchase  outright;  others 
were  on  leased  land  owned  by  the  Trustees  of  Harvard  College,  a 
situation  which  caused  great  uneasiness  and  even  litigation  until 
after  1815,  for  the  rentals  increased  with  the  improvements  and 
enlarging  values  of  the  land.  And  the  Hopkinton-Upton  Lands 
were  required  to  register  at  Middlesex  County  for  some  years  after 
1735. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  men  already  mentioned,  these 
others  may  be  included  among  the  first  settlers: — William  John¬ 
son,  John  Bromley,  Stephen  Denny,  Ralph  Hill,  Samuel  Watkins, 
Marshal  Baker,  Samuel  Reeks,  John  Warfield,  Peter  Holbrook,  John 
Ward,  Josiah  Pease,  and  one  of  the  Chapins  in  the  Hopkinton 
district;  and  Barnabas  Sears. 

Upton’s  first  representative  to  the  General  Court  was  John 
Hazeltine,  in  1740.  He  moved  his  family  back  to  Sutton  about 
1753,  and  in  1769  to  Townshend,  Windham  County,  Vermont.  There 
he  became  a  highly  respected  citizen,  and  was  sent  to  the  Federal 
Congress  as  a  delegate,  in  1776.  Legal  records  indicate  that  he 
died  in  1777,  in  Upton  or  Uxbridge;  and  Townshend,  as  well  as 
Upton,  would  like  to  do  late  honor  to  his  unknown  and  unmarked 
grave.  His  wife,  Jane  Wood,  daughter  of  Captain  Ebenezer,  was 
a  woman  of  unusual  force  of  character  and  a  fine  teammate  for  a 
pioneer  spirit.  Could  Upton  have  the  story  of  those  fifteen  years 
after  the  town  began,  it  would  honor  itself  by  erecting  more  than 
one  monument  to  the  men  of  those  days  of  stem  trial.  Only  the 
fadeless  Records  now  trace  the  way  that  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  up¬ 
held  the  courage  of  our  beginnings  until  the  close  of  1744;  and 
for  seven  years  after  that,  how  Deacons  Samuel  Warfield  and 
Samuel  Nelson  kept  the  faith  and  held  the  town  as  a  unit  every 
week,  although  three  ministers  were  invited  to  settle  here  and 
declined. 
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On  January  4,  1749  they  brought  the  members  of  the  Church 
together  and  led  in  signing  a  strong  Covenant  in  renewal  of  their 
faith  as 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  UPTON. 


Samuel  Warfield  )  _ 
Samuel  Nelson  j  eacons 


Jonathan  Wood 
William  Johnson 
Benjamin  Palmer 
Samuel  Wood 
Isriel  Taft 
Matthew  Taft 
Josiah  Pease 

Jane  Hazzletine 


John  Hazeltine 
Benjamin  Perham 
Thomas  Palmer 
Phineas  Davis 
Robert  Works 
John  Warfield 
Benjamin  Steward 

Esther  Perham 


Robert  Tyler 
Samuel  Palmer 
Isriel  Taft,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Nelson 
Samuel  Works 
John  Watkins 
Negro  Pompey 

Mary  Palmer 


This  indicates  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  families,  sev¬ 
eral  including  children.  The  35x40  house  was  comfortably  filled, 
these  families  alone  offering  a  congregation  of  sixty.* 

In  1750,  Westborough  friends  told  of  a  Harvard  graduate, 
and  Mr.  Elisha  Fish,  already  much  attached  to  a  prominent  West- 
borough  family,  decided  to  accept  the  call  to  Upton  in  preference 
to  others  that  promised  better  returns  in  honors  and  “settlement.” 

And  then  began  the  first  of  Upton's  three  great  life-time 
pastorates.  His  ordination  on  June  5,  1751  was  the  greatest  oc¬ 
casion  the  town  had  experienced;  and  ten  days  later  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Hannah  Holloway  Forbush  of  Westborough  brought  into 
the  pastoral  effort  all  the  grace  and  devotion  of  a  lady  highly  gift¬ 
ed  to  “mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  and  to  walk  and  not  faint.” 

This  alliance  with  Westborough  (which  was  repeated  177  years 
later)  occurred  at  the  time  when  many  new  families  were  coming 
into  Upton  via  Hopkinton  and  Westborough;  and  now  the  names 
become  prominent,  of  Bradish,  Claflin,  Dean,  Fletcher,  Fisk,  For¬ 
bush,  Leland,  Legg,  Partridge,  Warren  and  Whitney;  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  some  years  later  by  Stoddard,  Aldrich,  and  Putnam;  and 

*  Copied  from  the  Annals  of  the  Matthew  Taft  family,  kept  by  Fisher  Taft  and  his 
brother  Levi  W.  Taft ;  handed  on  by  Mrs.  Ursula  Taylor. 
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in  1765  the  town  numbered  614  souls.  It  might  interest  some 
to  know  that  at  least  seven  of  the  Upton  names  were  well  esteemed 
in  old  England. 

It  will  be  noted  under  other  phases  that  the  life  of  the  town 
became  more  definite  in  aim,  industries  were  enlarging,  education 
insisted  on  a  place  in  plan  and  purse,  and  the  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness  for  man  and  the  continent  was  urged  from  the  pulpit,  and 
the  growing  heartbeat  of  a  nation  stirred  our  village  to  larger 
horizons. 


SCHOOLS. 

“In  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament  in  1847  Lord 
Macauley  paid  his  compliments  to  Massachusetts  and  the  Puritans 
for  subscribing  to  the  principle  that  the  state  should  take  upon 
itself  the  charge  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  continued 
his  argument  referring  to  a  law  passed  in  1642,  their  first  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  upon  education.”  Condensed,  the  law  requires: — 
every  township  of  fifty  households  shall  appoint  some  one  of  the 
town  to  teach  such  children  as  come  to  him,  and  he  be  imbursed 
by  the  parents  or  by  the  town. 

In  1739,  at  a  town  meeting,  Upton  voted  down  an  article  “to 
see  if  the  town  would  choose  school  dames  one  month  in  each  year 
for  the  corners  of  the  town.”  But  the  next  year  they  chose  Samuel 
Wark  as  the  first  master  of  schools  in  the  town.  In  1756  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  was  paid  £7  10s  for  keeping  school;  and  the  next  year, 
September  26,  £16  was  voted  for  school  and  other  town  debts. 
There  were  no  school  houses  before  1809,  so  instruction  was  given 
in  the  homes,  the  children  sitting  around  the  hearth  in  circles. 
If  the  town  did  not  select  the  places,  the  selectmen  must  do  so; 
and  in  1756  the  town  selected:  Mr.  Elisha  Taft’s  the  first  month; 
Mr.  Ephraim  Whitney’s  the  second  month;  Mr.  Stephen  Sadler’s 
the  third  month;  and  Ensign  Perham’s  the  fourth  month.  Read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  ciphering,  (the  “three  Rs”)  were  taught,  and 
living  accommodations  were  provided  for  the  master,  sometimes 
in  one  place,  but  usually  he  was  boarded  around.  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  laws  made  the  townsmen  liable  to  be  called  into 
Court.  In  1761  £10  was  voted  to  “hire  schooling,”  “every  district 
to  have  their  part  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  shall  think  most  proper.” 
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In  1787  a  law  was  enacted  to  legalize  the  growing  practice  of  di¬ 
viding  a  town  into  sections  for  the  management  of  school  affairs. 
The  average  number  to  a  town  was  nine.  Upton  had  eight  dis¬ 
tricts  in  1830;  added  two  more  a  little  later,  and  the  1850  map 
shows  ten  school  houses;  Center,  Middle,  East,  Northeast  (Brad- 
ish),  Northwest  (Whitney),  Mechanic  Street,  West,  South,  South¬ 
east,  and  Southwest”.  *In  1823  Mr.  Lackey's  children  were  sent 
from  Middle  district  to  Center  school.  By  statute  of  1789  min¬ 
isters  and  selectmen  must  visit  schools  and  advise  and  examine 
the  scholars.  And  later  a  school  committee  was  chosen  to  visit 
the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  terms.  The  earliest  commit¬ 
tee  seems  to  have  been  Daniel  Fiske,  Jr.,  Lyman  Stoddard,  and 
Lewis  Rockwood. 

For  many  years  public  oral  examinations  were  the  custom. 
Children  wore  their  better  clothes,  some  parents  attended  (all  were 
invited)  and  the  women  brought  their  knitting,  while  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  ask  questions  on  all  the  subjects  taught.  Pupils  were 
called  to  read  from  the  reading  book  to  see  how  well  reading  had 
been  taught,  and  words  at  random  from  the  speller  were  taken  to 
show  the  progress  in  spelling.  How  mortified  would  be  the  pupil 
who  missed!  In  arithmetic  a  pupil  would  be  sent  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  given  a  practical  example,  and  if  it  proved  too  hard 
the  committee  man  would  show  how  to  do  it  and  explain  the  pro¬ 
cess.  And  usually  each  member  of  the  Committee  made  “some 
remarks”  complimenting  the  teacher  and  telling  the  pupils  how 
well  they  had  stood  the  great  ordeal.  Mental  arithmetic  was  much 
stressed  in  those  days.  Any  one  who  had  mastered  Colburn's 
Mental  Arithmetic  was  prepared  to  handle  his  money  matters  out 
in  the  world. 


*  Four  of  these  buildings  are  now  dwellings,  Middle,  Mechanic  street,  West,  South; 
East  is  unused ;  the  rest  have  been  demolished. 


Chapter  II 

Enlarging  Horizons 


With  the  Pastor  who  came  to  stay,  and  the  many  new  families, 
there  was  much  building.  Among  the  fine  old  colonial  houses 
were  the  Bradish  and  Warren  homes  (destroyed  by  fire  after  hous¬ 
ing  good  families  160  years),  the  Johnson  house,  built  1751,  the 
Amos  Whitney  house,  one  for  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  and  ten  or  more 
in  North  Upton  where  only  the  cellar  holes  now  bewail  those  days 
of  great  doings. 

James  Bradish  and  Jonas  Warren  were  slightly  older  than 
their  minister,  and  Ezra  Wood  a  little  younger,  but  these  three 
men  were  warm  friends  of  their  spiritual  leader,  and  may  be 
credited  with  the  town  movement  for  a  larger  house  of  worship. 
Those  from  the  former  Sutton  and  Hopkinton  districts  alone  need¬ 
ed  more  space  than  the  house  afforded,  and  after  the  French-and- 
Indian  campaigns  were  over  the  eleven-years’  town  meeting  debate 
began  for  a  change.  “Where?”,  was  the  continual  query,  “shall 
it  be?”  The  center  of  the  town,  Meeting-house  Hill  (where  the 
High  School  now  stands),  or  Mill-Hill?  At  two  different  years 
the  matter  was  referred  to  able  out-of-town  gentlemen,  whose 
advice  was  declined;  and  finally  the  chosen  spot  was  agreed  upon 
(the  soldier’s  monument  stands  there  now),  and  Ezra  Wood  was 
instructed  to  build  the  house  for  £200,  using  such  of  the  old 
timbers  as  were  suitable.  There  were  still  large  trees  to  be  had, 
and  the  floor  boards  averaged  two  feet  in  width.  By  1771  a  more 
united  Town  was  worshipping  in  the  town’s  new  House  of  God. 
Just  50  years  later  this  house  was  thoroughly  renovated,  a  steeple 
erected,  with  clock  and  bell,  but  still  continued  to  be  the  civic  as 
well  as  the  sacred  center  of  the  town’s  gatherings. 

At  the  first  every  home  was  an  industrial  plant,  but  the  need 
of  combining  effort  caused  the  building  of  small  carpenter  shops 
in  neighborhoods;  the  various  water  privileges  were  harnessed, 
industry  began  to  converge.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  three  early 
mills  marked  “corn  and  saw”  in  primitive  maps,  a  triphammer 
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mill  was  built  on  Warren  Brook,  and  furnished  the  cutlery  needed 
in  the  surrounding  region. 

It  is  even  claimed  that  guns  were  made  there.  The  time  was 
at  hand  for  the  supply  of  weapons  for,  with  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  between  France  and  Great  Britian,  Upton  citizens  prompt¬ 
ly  met  the  occasion.  March  23,  1757,  the  following  Alarm  Men 
were  the  town’s  alert  leaders  of  the  67  men  who  were  kept  in 
training,  Captain  Jonathan  Wood  in  command: — 


Rev.  Elisha  Fish 

Robert  Bradish 

Deacon  Jonas  Warren 

Thomas  Newman 

James  Bradish 

Samuel  Wood 

Beriah  Rice 

Alexander  Cleaton 

Marshall  Baker 

Jonathan  Wood,  Jr.,  Miller 

Matthew  Lackey 

Ebenezer  Wood 

Lieut.  Hezekiah  Ward 

Stephen  Rice 

Wilson  Rawson 

Samuel  Wood,  School  Master 

William  Patten 

Francis  Nelson 

Ralph  Hill 

Elijah  Warren 

Others  of  the  67  in 

the  Training  Band  were: — 

Serg.  Stephen  Sadler 

Paul  Hazeltine 

Phinehas  Pratt 

Mark  Bachelor 

Peter  Fisk 

Ebenezer  Fisk 

Davis  Forbush 

Jonathan  Hall 

William  Holbrook 

William  Warren 

Moses  Holbrook 

E.  Fletcher 

Preserved  Partridge 

Samuel  Wright 

Samuel  Fisk 

Jacob  Stevens 

Elijah  Rice 

Daniel  Fisher 

John  Nichols 

Aaron  Warren 

Benjamin  Farrer 

Samuel  Warren 

Jared  Fisk 

Nathan  Wood 

Joseph  Wilson 

Thomas  Webster 

LARGER  HORIZONS 
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In  1759,  these  twelve  men  enlisted  for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Abraham  Williams,  under  the  command 
of  his  Excellency,  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst: — 


Wilson  Rawson 
James  Long 
John  Wilson 
Israel  Taft 
Michael  Bond 
Benjamin  Stewart,  Jr. 


Nathan  Wood 
Samuel  Wright 
James  Flagg 
Daniel  Fisher 
Thomas  Marshal  Baker 
John  Watkins 


This  most  loyal  town  to  king  and  country  was  sorely  tried 
when  the  counsellors  of  the  king  began  the  short-sighted  taxing 
of  the  colonies  for  more  and  more  unjust  returns.  And  while  the 
Bible  urged  obedience  to  authority,  the  same  Book  insisted  on 
equity,  and  at  the  town  meeting  of  March  1770,  this  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken: — * 


RESOLVED: — That  we  will  treat  with  contempt  all  those 
persons  that  do  continue  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  con¬ 
trary  to  the  non-importation  agreement.  And  that  we  will  look 
upon  such  men  with  detestation,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
private  interest,  are  willing  to  reduce  their  posterity  and  their 
country  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery. 

RESOLVED: — That  we  will  not  purchase  or  drink  any  foreign 
teas  until  the  revenues  acts  are  repealed,  and  that  we  will  dis- 


*  May  28,  1766,  Mr.  Fish  preached  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  on  “Joy  and  Gladness” 
which  was  given  in  Providence  in  1767.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  His  published  sermon  on  “The  Art  of  War”  soon  classed  him  with 
an  increasing  company  of  ministers  who  were  fearlessly  declaring  the  rights  of  Free¬ 
men.  The  Worcester  Convention  of  Committees  invited  him  to  speak  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  March  28,  1775,  and  printed  and  distributed  his  addresses  at  the  expense  of 
the  Convention.  He  spoke  “with  conviction  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  passionate  de¬ 
votion  to  cause  and  country.”  He  declared  the  right  of  property  meant  the  right 
of  each  individual  to  enjoy  his  own  earnings,  a  right  with  that  of  life  and  liberty 
given  him  by  God  and  stampt  upon  the  human  soul.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
grant  the  “enslaved  nations  of  the  world  a  more  clear  and  full  sight  of  this  hu¬ 
man  birth  right,  that  is  unalienable  by  men”.  (Observe  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  not  written  until  fifteen  months  later).  He  further  declared  con¬ 
cerning  the  obligations  of  the  rulers  of  a  free  people  as  follows : — 

“The  covenant  between  prince  and  people  most  naturally  represents  the  cove¬ 
nant  between  God  and  his  creatures.  God  creates  his  people,  therefore  they  are 
bound  to  a  sacred  regard  of  the  covenant  of  their  creator :  But  the  people  in  a 
political  sense  create  the  prince ;  therefore  this  covenant  should  be  maintained  with 
the  greatest  regard  of  any  social  covenant  of  a  civil  nature  on  earth,  and  the 
breach  of  this  covenant  is  greater  on  the  side  of  the  Prince  than  the  people,  for 
it  is  against  the  whole  people.  ...  If  the  prince  sin  against  the  subjects,  it  is 
against  his  political  creators,  and  in  that  view  highly  aggrivated.”  (This  Dis¬ 
course  is  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence.) 

The  Boston  Gazette  of  Sept.  6,  1779  also  lists  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  of  Upton  as 
a  Delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  gave  no  space  to  his  words  upon 
the  subject  other  than  his  negative  vote  upon  the  form  of  government  proposed. 
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countenance  in  our  families  the  wearing  of  or  using  any  foreign 
superfluities,  and  that  we  will  use  every  lawful  method  in  our 
power  to  encourage  our  own  manufactures. 

Newspapers  were  infrequent,  but  news  travelled  fast,  and  Bay 
Colony  congregations  were  kept  informed  as  to  the  course  of  hu¬ 
man  events,  and  in  Upton  the  forward  look  was  indicated  by  a 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  in  1773  (and  published  and 
widely  approved)  on  “The  Art  of  War  Lawful  and  Necessary.” 
Therefore  when  the  messenger  galloped  into  town  that  hot  after¬ 
noon,  April  19th,  1775,  when  Lexington  common  was  moistened 
with  patriot  blood,  the  boys  of  the  Parsonage  went  on  the  run 
to  notify  the  Alarm  Men.  And  whether  supperless  or  not,  35  men 
fell  into  line  for  the  march  to  Roxbury  with  Captain  Robert  Taft,  E 
to  join  Col.  Silas  Wheelock’s  regiment.* 


William  Fisk,  1st.  Lieut. 
Daniel  Boyden,  1st.  Lieut. 
David  Nelson,  Sergeant 
Benjamin  Sadler,  Sergeant 
Ebenezer  Walker,  Sergeant 
Micah  Bates,  Corporal 
Matthew  Taft,  Corporal 
Benjamin  Fiske,  Corporal 
Jonas  Warren,  Jr.,  Corporal 
Amos  Wood 
Henderson  Walker,  Jr. 

Daniel  Wood 
Edward  Forbes 
Thomas  Bams 
Benjamin  Batchelor 
James  Felt 
Eliphalet  Felt 


Absalom  Forbes 
Jonathan  Dwight 
Josiah  Tenney 
Jason  Batherick 
John  Morse 
Seth  Sadler 
Wilson  Rawson 
Daniel  Fiske 
Jonathan  Rawson 
Elisha  Wood 
Solomon  Taft 
Samuel  Lackey 
Thomas  Nelson 
William  Putnam 
Ephraim  Whitney 
Artemas  Rawson 
Jonathan  Batcheller 


*  On  May  2,  1775,  Isaiah  Thomas,  having  moved  his  printing  outfit  from  Boston  to 
Worcester,  politely  invited  all  Americans  to  support  the  paper  which  he  that  day 
began  to  publish  in  Worcester,  on  paper  made  in  the  Province,  and  which  would 
bring  them  the  news  of  the  times.  The  paper  contained  an  account  of  the  killing 
of  several  people  on  Lexington  green,  and  of  the  turn  of  affairs  when  the  Colonials 
made  a  stand  at  the  North  Bridge,  Concord.  He  listed  the  subscription  agents 
throughout  the  county,  Mr.  Abiel  Sadler  for  Upton.  The  paper  bore  the  head¬ 
ing — The  Massachusetts  Spy  and  The  American  Oracle  of  Liberty.  .  .  One  of  those 
copies  is  still  preserved  in  Upton. 
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And  there  were  men  still  left  in  Upton  to  do  the  evening  and 
morning  chores,  and  then  to  sally  forth  with  Captain  Stephen 
Sadler  for  Col.  Silas  Wheelock’s  regiment,  25  men,  April  20th: — 


Benjamin  Farrer,  Lieutenant 
Asa  Hazeltine,  Sergeant 
Levi  Legg,  Sergeant 
Sherebiah  Baker,  Sergeant 
Timothy  Fisher,  Corporal 
Perrin  Batcheller,  Corporal 
Benjamin  Cotter,  Corporal 
Jonathan  Gay,  Fifer 
James  Torrey 
Jonathan  Roft 
Jonas  Warren 
Jonathan  Evans 
Abraham  Boyd 


Samuel  Wood 
Ebenezer  Wood 
David  Warren  Leland 
Josiah  Flagg 
Peter  Holbrook 
Aaron  Hayward 
Abraham  Ball 
Nathan  Brackett 
Samuel  Brackett 
Thomas  Wilson 
John  Long 
Hezekiah  Learned 


On  the  best  authority  it  has  been  stated  that  fourteen  men 
enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
years’  conflict.  And  there  again  our  scanty  records  thwart  our  de¬ 
sire  to  enumerate  the  honors  thus  won  for  our  town  by  their 
endurance  and  valor.  The  first  six  are  thoroughly  verified;  the 
other  twenty-one  are  recorded  for  three  years’  service  in  1778: — 


Sergeant  John  Green 
Sergeant  John  Perry 
Corporal  Abner  Stanford 


Benjamin  Brigham 
Prince  Hazeltine 
James  Johnson 


Jonathan  Gay 
Jason  B  ether ick 
Timothy  Batherick 
Jotham  Forbes 
Joel  Bolster 
John  Sullivan 
John  Hopkins 
Nathaniel  Milliken 
Jonathan  Thomas 
Robert  Shillingsford 
John  Sadler 


Peletiah  Harmon 
William  Harmon 
Timothy  Berry 
Abner  Harmon 
Humphrey  Tyler 
Thomas  Libby 
Joseph  Waterhouse 
Robert  Dodge 
Thomas  Middleton 
Cato  Fortunatus 
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From  July  8,  1776,  town  meetings  were  frequent;  that  day 
they  voted  to  raise  £350  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of  last  year. 
Voted  that  the  selectmen  procure  intrenching  tools  as  per  order 
of  the  General  Court.  In  the  November  meeting  the  vote  to  pay 
$6  per  month  to  men  who  would  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  did  not  bring  results. 

At  the  meeting  April  25,  1777,  at  1  P.  M.  it  was  voted  to  pay 
£36  to  each  man  entering  the  Continental  Service,  and  that  the 
number  be  26.  The  Committee  to  hire  the  town’s  quota  for  this 
Service  be  Col.  Ezra  Wood,  Capt.  Benjamin  Farrer,  Lieut.  Elisha 
Taft,  Jonas  Warren,  Jr.,  and  Asa  Hazeltine.  On  Monday,  June 
30,  at  3  P.  M.,  the  town  boiled  at  the  suggestion  that  it  contained 
any  person  unfriendly  to  their  country,  and  chose  Nathan  Brackett 
to  procure  evidence  against  any  under  suspicion. 

1778,  Jan.  14,  1  P.  M.  Town  voted  to  tax  themselves  £631  for 
the  “loan  tax”.  Voted  unanimously  to  approve  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America,  as  outlined  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  Monday,  March  2,  9  A.  M.  Chose  Ephraim 
Whitney,  Thomas  Nelson,  James  Torrey  for  Selectmen;  Ephraim 
Whitney,  Clerk;  Dr.  Josiah  Dean,  Treasurer.  *  Committee  on  In¬ 
telligence  and  Safety,  Lieut.  Elisha  Taft,  Dr.  Josiah  Dean,  Col. 
Ezra  Wood,  Abiel  Sadler,  Josiah  Childs.  Voted  to  raise  £60  for 
schooling;  and  £80  for  repairing  highways.  Chose  Capt.  Benjamin 
Farrer,  Thomas  Marshall  Baker,  Samuel  Perham  to  care  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  men  in  Continental  Service.  Voted  18s  to  Abiel  Sadler  for 
sweeping  and  taking  care  of  meeting-house  in  past  year.  Voted 
to  supply  clothing  to  the  three-year  men  in  service,  and  chose  a 
Committee  of  five  to  collect  it. 

April  30,  1  P.  M.  Anent  the  proposed  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  chose  as  committee  to  peruse  and  re¬ 
port  thereon — Rev.  Mr.  Elisha  Fish,  Col.  Ezra  Wood,  Ens.  Peter 
Holbrook,  Jonas  Warren,  Jr.,  Oliver  Whitney,  Wilson  Rawson, 
Ephraim  Whitney.  Voted  £88,  11s  for  clothing  for  men  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Army.  Meeting  adjourned  to  May  20,  and,  on  hearing 
the  report  of  their  committee,  voted  unanimously  disapprobation 
of  the  Form  of  Government  proposed;  the  76  men  present  being 
the  entire  voting  list  of  those  in  town,  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  and  Col. 


*  If  the  vital  statistics  are  reliable,  many  a  boy  of  14  was  “able  to  bear  arms,” 
and  entered  the  ranks :  note  that  eight  of  the  Sadler  family  were  in  the  service, 
and  men  who  would  be  called  elderly. 
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Wood  were  instructed  to  report  to  the  State  Convention,  where 
the  proposed  Form  was  voted  down. 

Slowly  the  thrilling  events  of  1778  became  known  in  Upton. 
On  February  14,  by  order  of  the  French  Admiral  “The  Flag  of 
the  Stars”,  on  the  ship  Ranger,  commanded  by  John  Paul  Jones, 


John  Paul  Jones 


was  saluted  with  nine  guns.*  This  was  the  first  salute  to  our  new 
Flag  by  another  Nation.  The  next  month,  the  alliance  with  France 
was  declared  in  England;  and  when  Gen.  Washington  heard  it,  at 
Valley  Forge,  on  May  2,  he  ordered  that  the  next  day  be  set  apart 
“for  gratefully  acknowledging  the  divine  goodness  and  celebrating 
the  important  event  which  we  owe  to  his  benign  interposition.” 
The  officers  approached  the  place  of  entertainment  13  abreast  and 
closely  linked,  thus  signifying  the  13  American  States,  and  the 
interweaving  of  arms  a  complete  Union  and  most  perfect  Con¬ 
federation. 

June  19,  Gen.  Washington  led  forth  from  Valley  Forge  a  well- 
drilled  army,  that  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  at  Monmouth  in 
spite  of  the  poltroon,  Charles  Lee. 

The  coming  of  the  French  Fleet  under  Count  D’Estaing,  with 
4000  marines,  caused  the  proposed  attack  on  the  strong  British 
fort  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  whither  Gen.  Washington  summoned  the 
New  England  States  to  rally  their  Militia,  and  he  sent  forward 
Gens.  Sullivan  and  Nathaniel  Greene  to  command  the  American 

*  PP.  274,  275  ;  “The  Flag  of  the  United  States”,  by  Geo.  Henry  Preble,  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral,  U.S.N.  Also,  Bancroft’s  History,  Vol.  V,  Chapter  17. 
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forces.  In  Upton  his  courier  arrived  on  Sunday  morning,  July  26, 
and  the  Pastor  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  the  message  read 
at  the  early  part  of  morning  worship.  It  appears  that  Capt. 
Thomas  Marshall  Baker  at  once  arose  to  volunteer,  and  to  accept 
recruits  who  should  apply,  and  that  the  expedition  would  march 
on  Monday,  August  3d. 


On  Tuesday  ten  men  volunteered  to  him,  37  more  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  2,  and  five  more  fell  in  on  Monday,  August  3,  as  the  troop 
marched  away  for  a  six  weeks  service,  the  largest  detachment 
that  left  town  during  those  years  of  the  Revolution. 

Captain  Thomas  Marshall  Baker’s  company  of  52  men.* 


John  Darling,  Sergeant 
Jacob  White,  Sergeant 
Daniel  Wood,  Sergeant 
Oliver  Fisher,  Corporal 
John  Warfield,  Corporal 
Joel  Turner,  Corporal 
Jeptha  Clark,  Drummer 
David  Ellis,  Fifer 
Jonathan  Wright 
William  Putnam 
John  Flagg 
Jonathan  Evans 
Gridley  Jackson 
Jonas  Warren 
William  Potter 
Benjamin  Perham 
Ichabod  Albee 
Ebenezer  Taft 
George  Taft 
Joseph  Lawrence 
Samuel  Warfield 
Jesse  Chapin 
William  Fuller 
William  Boyce 
Samuel  Lackey 
Samuel  Brackett 

*  Both  of  the  Deacons  of  the  Church,  and 
this  list. 


Elijah  Nelson 
Benjamin  Batcheller 
Elisha  Thompson 
Gershom  Twitchel 
John  Nelson 
Peletiah  Gibbs 
Ebenezer  Walker 
Stephen  Kilburn 
Seth  Thompson 
David  Ward 
Hezekiah  Wood 
Perrin  Batcheller 
David  Wheelock 
Nehemiah  Nelson 
David  French 
Samuel  Twist 
Joshua  Sprague 
Joshua  Thayer 
Thomas  Nelson 
Joseph  Johnson 
Simeon  Lesure 
Joshua  Daniels 
Grindall  Taft 
Samuel  Washburn 
William  Bower 
Jonas  Twitched 

other  men  who  were  60  years  old  are  in' 
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In  about  eight  weeks  they  were  all  home  again,  after  one  of 
the  most  appalling  storms  of  three  day’s  duration  in  mid  August. 
Tents  were  blown  away,  supplies  destroyed,  and  many  withdrew 
from  the  Island  ill  from  exposure.  As  a  natural  result,  the  British 
forces  came  forth  from  their  defenses  and  engaged  the  reduced 
American  army,  which  fought  a  gallant  retreating  battle,  and  at 
the  dead  of  night  withdrew  to  the  mainland  “without  the  loss  of 
man  or  beast  or  munitions.”  The  French  fleet  had  withdrawn  to 
Boston  for  repairs,  and  the  Count  declined  to  return;  and  the 
soldiers  did  not  soon  forget  that  fact.  But  the  splendid  leader¬ 
ship  of  LaFayette  was  inspiring.  And  those  who  saw  Generals 
Green  and  Lafayette  had  something  to  talk  about  as  long  as  they 
lived. 

Other  expeditions  called  our  men  forth,  and  town  meetings 
continued  to  require  more  and  more  assessments  for  carrying  on 
the  war;  and  in  1780  a  town  meeting  granted  £800  to  be  assessed 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  including  his  salary  for  1779,  for  amid  all 
the  many  strains  that  good  man’s  support  had  been  well  nigh  for¬ 
gotten.  The  new  paper  money  in  $  $  etc.  was  cheap  beyond  our 
understanding,  e.g.,  The  town  voted  Rev.  Mr.  Elisha  Fish  $930, 
his  expenses,  exclusive  of  his  time,  for  attending  the  State  Con¬ 
vention  March  2d.  We  learn  from  that  entry  that  he  had  horses; 
but  we  have  not  learned  where  his  house  stood,  though  conjecture 
places  it  behind  the  present  sanctuary  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Records  show  that  the  house  he  built  for  his  daughter  Abigail  in 
1781,  when  she  married  Elijah  Warren,  stood  where  the  American 
Legion  building  now  is.  Toil  also  was  cheap  in  those  days  and 
cheaper  still  were  timber  and  time. 


OTHER  CHURCH  GATHERINGS. 

In  1773  the  town  was  asked  “to  abate  Benjamin  Farrer’s 
minister’s  rate  for  his  head”  as  he  was  attending  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Grafton.  In  1774  the  Antipedobaptists  of  Grafton  gave 
a  certificate  that  certain  inhabitants  of  Upton  are  of  their  per¬ 
suasion  and  worship  with  them.  And  later  Ebenezer  Wheeler, 
in  behalf  of  the  Church,  certified  that  “Matthew  Lackey  hath  met 
with  us  some,  and  we  look  upon  him  as  of  our  persuasion.  Grafton, 
February  16,  1777.” 
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It  was  apparently  about  five  years  later  that  there  was  a 
distinct  organization  of  the  Baptists  in  Upton;  and  Elder  Bois 
was  invited  to  labor  among  them  and  remained  for  some  time. 

About  1790  Mr.  Simeon  Snow  accepted  their  invitation  and 
was  ordained  their  pastor.  He  tarried  for  several  years  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Vermont,  and  there  changed  his  sentiments  about  some 
subjects  which  he  had  formerly  declared  with  marked  emphasis. 

Then  followed  several  seasons  of  adversity ;  but  when  the 
town  began  to  have  school  houses  the  gatherings  were  both  more 
numerous  and  effective.  Elder  Sawyer  and  Elder  Smith  were 
among  their  most  earnest  laborers.  And  Elder  Dexter  Bullard’s 
presence  for  five  years  or  more  was  a  period  of  gracious  tokens 
from  on  high.  Mr.  Bullard  was  an  excellent  neighbor,  a  man  of 
spiritual  gifts,  and  honored  of  God  in  his  endeavors. 

Under  other  leadership  this  company  changed  its  name,  and 
became  part  of  the  Unitarian  companionship  in  1848. 

Among  those  Baptist  believers  in  the  decades  from  1780  to 
1840  there  were  some  of  the  worthy  men  of  the  town.  None  more 
so  than  Deacon  Enoch  Batchelder,  who  was  born  in  January,  1756, 
always  lived  on  Mechanic  Street,  and  attended  the  one  Baptist 
Church  in  Grafton.  He  died  in  1846,  after  a  long  and  useful  life; 
an  honored  figure  in  his  long  black  coat  and  trousers  of  homespun, 
and  tall  black  hat.  His  upright  life  and  kindly  manners,  with  in¬ 
dustrious  habits,  made  his  influence  noble.  He  liked  to  tell  that 
he  had  “shaken  hands  with  LaFayette.”  He  told  a  young  inquirer 
that  he  experienced  his  second  birth  about  1788,  “while  on  the 
road  from  Upton  to  Boston  with  a  load  of  barrel  hoops  for  sale.” 
The  old  house  and  huge  stone  chimney  were  taken  down  more  than 
eighty  years  ago;  the  main  fireplace  could  take  a  four-foot  log. 
The  cellar  hole  is  beyond  the  home  of  Henry  Hoyle. 

On  March  9,  1825  the  First  Universalist  Society  in  Upton 
was  incorporated;  but  it  held  no  regular  services,  for  there  was 
no  regular  minister,  nor  a  building  in  which  to  gather. 
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After  peace  was  declared,  and  soldiers  returned  home  to  neg¬ 
lected  farms,  mortgages,  demands  by  creditors  and  their  lawyers, 
trying  to  deal  with  valuless  money,  and  facing  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt — there  were  many  hard  months  of  bitterness. 
An  almost  helpless  legislature,  States  competing  with  each  other 
for  trade  and  manufactures,  imported  goods  carrying  out  of  the 
country  its  specie,  the  fearful  growth  of  intemperance  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  immorality  such  as  the  Bay  Colony  had  never  known, 
drove  many,  in  the  stinging  sense  of  injustice,  to  side  with  the 
insurrection  attributed  to  Daniel  Shays.  Arrests  for  treason,  and 
penalties  adjudged  therefor  occurred  in  neighboring  towns,  but 
such  disgrace  did  not  attaint  any  Upton  man,  though  they  must 
have  struggled  hard  to  hold  their  poise  and  go  back  to  fertile  acres 
rank  with  weeds.  A  new  fight  was  on  to  drive  back  the  brush,  to 
recover  the  soil,  to  wrest  from  stony  places  those  long  mute  wit¬ 
nesses  which  we  of  today  call  their  “well-built  stone  walls”.  There 
were  athletics  and  there  were  self-command  and  stern  application 
such  as  the  released  man  of  war  finds  it  hard  to  show.  Backaches? 
Drooping  shoulders?  Toughened  hands  and  bronzed  brows?  Aye, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Upton  cheered  and  spurred  them  on,  for  there 
were  roads  to  open  up,  schools  to  build,  neighborly  combinations 
in  barter  for  clothing  and  the  products  of  the  farm  and  orchard, 
and  a  town  spirit  to  uphold  in  the  Bay  State  in  days  when  Vision 
could  summon  Onward.  Thus  they  came  to  a  time  when  they  could 
vote  for  Washington  and  a  Republic. 

By  that  time,  1790,  the  “common  lands”  were  all  taken  up;  for 
833  people  were  within  our  borders.  The  old  Nipmuck  Trail  had 
now  widened  into  a  good  road  from  Mendon,  past  Deacon  Nelson’s 
buildings,  by  John  Sadler’s  across  the  first  stone  bridge  in  town, 
to  Peter  Holbrook’s  and  John  Hazeltine’s,  thence  to  the  old  Indian 
Burying-ground  (now  under  Kitville  pond),  and  so  on  to  Grafton. 
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The  other  old  road  left  the  Trail  at  the  corner  now  Eben  Hall’s, 
wound  through  to  East  Upton  by  Matthew  Taft’s  to  Marlborough. 
Private  ways,  and  logging  paths  were  now  widened,  and  with  use 
straightened  and  cleared  of  stumps  and  stones.  Districts  were 
required  for  better  schooling  for  those  who  must  use  profitably 
such  weeks  as  could  be  taken  from  the  pressure  of  home  cares. 
And  now  began  those  ranks  of  Upton’s  youth  who  themselves 
learned  much  of  life  by  teaching  School;  a  cheery,  blithesome  com¬ 
pany  of  Nation-builders.  May  a  future  historian  list  them  all,  as 
even  now  one  tries  to  record  some  of  their  fine  achievements  in  the 
lives  they  sent  forth  to  take  a  worthy  place!  Could  the  scores  of 
young  women  who  taught  in  our  ten  district  schools  pass  in  re¬ 
view,  there  would  also  be  seen  among  them  Henry  Chapin,  15- 
year-old  Isaac  Nelson  Stoddard,  Samuel  Nelson  Aldrich,  that  young 
Colossus  Velorous  Taft,  Edwin  Nelson  and  later  even  Rev.  George 
S.  Ball.  The  three  last  named  gentlemen  were  the  school  commit¬ 
tee  in  1851;  and  Mr.  Taft  met  her  who  became  his  wife  at  a 
Teachers’  Institute. 

There  were  no  Normal  Schools,  and  school  committees  usually 
selected  for  teachers  the  promising  students  of  their  own  schools. 
And  the  high  note  for  character  and  the  training  of  the  will  was 
received  in  the  Church,  where  that  life-time  Pastor  opened  the 
Book  and  its  teachings  of  life’s  worth  and  lofty  obligations.  Let 
Upton  cherish  those  four  young  men  and  one  young  woman  who 
entered  the  Gospel  ministry  because  of  this  Pastor,  as  well  as  the 
four  more  and  the  wives  of  two  of  them  who  were  the  fruits  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood’s  half  century  here,  later. 

The  influence  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  went  forth  with  these: 
Elisha  Fish,  Jr.,  Born  in  Upton  March  25,  1756;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1779;  studied  theology  with  his  father;  ordained 
at  Windsor,  Mass.,  June  16,  1785,  remained  there  until  1792,  then 
removed,  May  29,  1794  to  Gilsum,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  death  in  1807  aged  51  years.  His  wife  was  Abi¬ 
gail  Snell  of  Cummington,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Snell  of  North  Brook¬ 
field.  There  were  six  children.  He  was  “Sound  in  the  faith  and 
a  good  man”. 

Moses  Warren,  son  of  Deacon  Jonas  and  Lydia,  bom  in  Upton 
October  31,  1757;  Harvard  1785;  studied  theology  with  his  Pastor; 
ordained  at  Wilbraham  South  Parish  September  3,  1788;  continued 
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there  until  his  death  February  19,  1829,  aged  71  years.  “Man  of 
prayer,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Holloway  Fish,  bom  in  Upton  August  2,  1762;  Dartmouth 
College  1790;  ordained  at  Marlborough,  New  Hampshire  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1793;  his  life-time  pastorate  closed  there  September  1,  1824; 
aged  62.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Harrington  of  Westborough.  “De¬ 
vout  in  spirit,  exemplary  in  his  life.” 

Elisha  Fisk,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary,  born  in  Holliston,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1769;  his  parents  moved  to  Upton  before  he  was  2  years 
old;  he  read  the  Bible  through  when  he  was  5  years  old;  became 
a  Christian  by  the  preaching  of  his  Pastor,  Rev.  Elisha  Fish, 
wanted  to  become  a  minister;  many  hardships,  but  he  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1795;  tutored  three  years,  preaching 
meanwhile,  and  was  ordained  at  Wrentham  June  12,  1799,  and  in 
the  same  pulpit  preached  his  half-century  sermon  in  1849,  although 
another  had  been  the  acting  pastor  for  a  few  years.  During  the 
43  years  of  his  active  ministry  he  welcomed  into  the  Church  432 
persons;  there  were  seven  children;  three  of  his  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  ministers. 

The  Pastor  of  these  four  Christian  youths  had  the  joy  of  know¬ 
ing  something  of  their  devotion  to  the  great  cause  into  which  he 
had  trained  them.  And  the  town  to  which  he  had  given  his  life 
deeply  mourned  him  when  he  finished  his  course  in  his  76th  year, 
after  a  ministry  of  44  years.  His  passing  was  on  August  6,  1795, 
and  the  eminent  Nathanael  Emmons  of  Franklin  preached  the  fun¬ 
eral  sermon  from  the  text,  Joshua  xiv  14,  “Because  he  wholly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Lord  his  God;”  and  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  one 
who  had  widely  influenced  all  the  region,  and  deeply  shaped  the 
thinking  of  his  own  people.  His  wife,  who  was  nine  years  his 
junior,  lived  until  the  following  May,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  husband,  and  close  by  three  of  their  children.  Of  the  other 
six  children,  Eunice  alone  stayed  by  her  parents  through  their 
final  days.  She  was  born  in  Upton  March  4,  1758,  and  married 
her  minister  lover,  Levi  Lankton,  June  12,  1796,  and  went  to  live 
in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  near  her  two  minister  brothers. 

Deacon  Samuel  Nelson  finished  his  course  in  1750;  and  Deacon 
Warfield  passed  on  in  1782.  The  only  ascertainable  successors  to 
them  seem  to  have  been  Jonas  Warren,  Jacob  Hill,  James  Bradish 
and  James  Bradish,  Jr. 


Chapter  IV 

Washington’s  Administrations 


The  people  of  Upton  had  paid  their  full  share  in  poverty  and 
pain  during  the  long  struggle  for  “liberty”.  The  men  who  strag¬ 
gled  back  from  Rhode  Island  in  September  1778  held  the  French 
fleet  in  very  low  esteem;  and  that,  with  their  bedrock  principles  of 
character  as  taught  by  their  Pastor,  made  Upton  immune  to  the 
French  idea  of  “liberty”  with  its  guillotines  and  overturn  of  ordin¬ 
ary  morals.  “Our  Country”  had  a  mightier  meaning  for  all,  and 
with  Washington  as  President  the  very  ground  seemed  more  fer¬ 
tile,  toil  held  forth  more  certain  rewards,  the  high  joy  of  earning 
a  Nation’s  unity  aroused  new  ingenuity,  and  our  town  felt  the  long 
stride  of  progress  on  our  hillsides  as  well  as  over  the  farm-lands. 
Industry  was  coining  new  benefits.  The  trip-hammer  mill  had  been 
torn  down;  but  Ebenezer  Hunt’s  new  woolen  mill  on  Miller’s  River 
was  employing  many  hands;  carpenter  shops  were  as  numerous  as 
the  school  districts;  blacksmiths  were  more  in  demand;  and  with 
the  war  drums  silent  the  tilled  lands  pushed  farther  and  farther 
into  the  forests.  Lands  that  had  been  somewhat  stony  were  ferti¬ 
lized  by  the  wood  ash  from  the  burning  of  felled  trees  in  clearing; 
and  to  the  crops  of  corn  which  they  learned  from  the  Indians  to 
raise,  now  rye,  oats,  and  even  wheat  were  added.  They  now,  too, 
recovered  the  fruit  orchards,  common  forty  years  before.  The 
great  wooden  cider-press  on  the  Orlando  Taft  place  attests  the  im¬ 
portant  industry  of  cider  and  vinegar.  Hay  became  a  regular  crop, 
for  beef  cattle  and  horses  were  increasing  as  farm  property;  hogs, 
sheep,  fowls,  (and  the  charter  had  named  goats),  were  making  the 
town  self  supporting,  and  “Independence”  had  a  local  as  well  as 
national  meaning.  Some  of  those  prosperous  farms  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  time  were:  the  Peter  Holbrook  farm  started  in  1712,  owned 
by  David,  Simeon  and  Daniel  Holbrook;  the  Amos  Batchellor  farm 
on  Mendon  Street,  West  Upton;  the  Warren  farm  on  Mechanic 
Street;  the  Matthew  Taft  farm  on  Taft  and  East  Streets;  the 
Jonathan  Wood  farm  opposite  the  East  schoolhouse;  John  Sadler 


“Constitution”  and 
“Guerriere.” 

(Action  of  August  19,  1812.) 


It  oft  times  has  been  told, 

That  the  British  seamen  bold, 

Could  flog  the  tars  of  France  so  neat  and  handy,  oh! 
But  they  never  found  their  match, 

Till  the  Yankees  did  them  catch, 

Oh,  the  Yankee  boys  for  fighting  are  the  dandy,  oh! 


The  Guerriere  a  frigate  bold, 

On  the  foaming  ocean  rolled, 

Commanded  by  proud  Dacres,  the  grandee,  oh! 
With  as  choice  a  British  crew, 

As  a  rammer  ever  drew, 

Could  flog  the  Frenchmen  two  to  one  so  handy,  oh! 


Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  was  Ordained  Here  June  1,  1796. 

Delivered  the  Centennial  Address  in  the  same  pulpit  June  25, 
1835,  where  he  also  preached  his  own  half-century  sermon  in  June 
1846,  and  on  December  31,  1848  preached  the  “farewell  sermon” 
in  the  old  meeting  house.  On  January  3,  1849  he  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon  in  the  new  meeting  house.  He  entered  into 
rest  April  24,  1849. 

“Everything  in  the  Gospel,  from  the  birth  song  over  the  hills 
of  Bethlehem,  to  the  hands  outstretched  in  blessing  as  the  Savior 
rose  to  heaven,  speaks  and  breathes  only  peace  and  good  will 
to  men.,> 
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farm  on  Mendon  Street;  Samuel  Nelson  farm  out  on  Mendon  road; 
the  large  Bradish  farm  on  the  Westborough  road;  the  Israel  Taft 
farm  and  mill  south  of  Chestnut  Street,  carried  on  by  the  family 
until  Perley  Taft  sold  it.  The  farm  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Mahood, 
but  the  house  built  in  1734  belongs  to  Walter  Brouseau. 

Before  the  town  was  incorporated  Samuel  Nelson  wove  cloth, 
for  which  often  his  daughter  Dorothy  did  the  spinning,  and  his 
“accompt  book”  names  many  patrons,  usually  clearing  accounts  by 
barter  since  cash  was  scarce.  *  But  Deacon  Nelson  was  no  monopo¬ 
list,  for  many  homes  spun  and  wove  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their 
own  sheep.  Flax  was  common  even  in  1735,  for  selectman  William 
Green  was  elected  surveyor  of  flax  and  hemp,  at  the  first  town 
meeting.  And  even  then  Jonothan  Hale  of  Sutton  sold  hand  cards, 
doing  a  good  business  from  house  to  house  wherever  he  noticed 
that  sheep  were  owned.  Mothers  and  daughters,  and  often  the 
children,  engaged  in  these  home  arts  which  were  necessities;  and 
there  was  a  certain  charm  as  well  as  skill  among  the  maidens  of 
a  neighborhood  in  contests  of  distaff  and  spindle;  while  the  thump 
of  the  loom  against  thread  after  thread  showed  the  weaver  how 
he  (or  she)  was  “gaining  on  it”.  So  when  Ebenezer  Hunt  set  up 
his  two  sets  of  machinery  and  a  dye  house  at  the  foot  of  Long 
Pond,  he  was  changing  the  habits  of  many  homes  but  giving  steady 
employment  to  a  considerable  corps  of  workers,  and  bringing  cash 
into  circulation  and  benefitting  the  town.  The  yearly  output  was 
31,200  yards  of  cloth  valued  at  $15,600  in  1837.  The  burning  of 
the  mill  in  1843,  during  the  unrest  of  the  Dorr’s  Rebellion  in  Rhode 
Island,  ended  the  weaving  industry  in  town.  The  foundations  of 
the  Hunt  mill  are  still  evident. 

In  1748,  Daniel  Fiske  moved  to  Upton  from  Wenham,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  prominent  citizens.  He  had 
a  grand  “raising”  of  house  and  barn;  and  became  a  man  of  in¬ 
fluence;  he  died  in  February  1761.  In  1764  his  fifth  son,  Benjamin, 
built  a  grist  mill  on  Miller’s  river;  for  which  Eli  Partridge  of 
Mendon,  and  Robert  and  t  Josiah  Fiske  of  Upton  subscribed  £100, 
and  flowage  rights  were  granted  from  October  to  April.  November 

*  This  barter  was  not  confined  to  the  18th  century ;  for  in  1824,  Elijah  Whitney 
bought  a  tall  grandfather’s  clock  with  a  $500  yoke  of  oxen. 

t  Josiah  was  the  younger  brother  of  Benjamin,  and  Robert  was  the  son  of  his  old¬ 
er  brother  Daniel.  Indistinct  records  seem  to  place  these  two  with  one  other  rela¬ 
tive  as  owners  of  the  sawmill  at  the  Center  on  Anderson  brook,  close  by  Nahum 
Ward’s  grist  mill. 
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10,  1777  he  bought  the  property  outright,  and  that  same  year  deed¬ 
ed  it  all  to  his  son  Benjamin.  They  had  a  pair  of  the  finest  stones 
in  the  state,  and  it  was  said  that  the  best  buckwheat  cakes  in  town 
were  made  of  the  flour  ground  by  miller  Fiske.  In  the  saw  mill, 
sash  and  blinds,  shingles,  shoe  fillers  and  lasts  were  made.  For 

shingles  the  logs  were  cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  sunk  in  the  pond 

for  a  certain  period,  then  dried  and  split.  Some  of  those  shingles 
were  taken  from  the  Harrison  Johnson  place  in  1934  (house  was 

built  in  1751).  The  original  building  was  torn  down  long  ago, 

but  the  stones  are  serving  in  the  present  structure  owned  by  Mrs. 
Chandler  Fiske,  her  son  William  and  daughter  Mrs.  Gibbs.  The 
two  last  named  are  the  fifth  generation  from  Benjamin  the  fifth 
son  of  Daniel. 

Captain  Nahum  Ward  erected  a  grist  mill  on  Anderson  brook 
at  the  town  center  during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fish;  and 
the  property  was  carried  on  by  his  son  Jonathan  and  still  later  by 
the  grandson  Jonathan  E.  Ward,  “the  honest  miller”  seems  to 
have  been  the  estimable  term  applied  to  all  three.  Almost  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them  was  the  Fiske  saw  mill  run  by  Eran,  Clark  and 
Luther  Fiske;  both  were  demolished  about  1840,  and  the  property 
bought  by  Barnabas  Snow,  who  erected  a  new  grist  mill  in  1878; 
and  later  it  was  carried  on  by  Leander  A.  Snow  with  the  help  of 
his  son  Harry  C.  Snow.  But  the  wheels  have  not  turned  since  the 
proprietor’s  passing  in  1928,  for  all  the  corn  and  wheat  in  town 
now  would  not  keep  the  mill  busy  for  a  week. 

The  affairs  of  the  town  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  war¬ 
time  strain  in  1785  for  the  town  to  have  a  Representative  in  the 
Legislature.  Col.  Ezra  Wood  was  chosen  that  year;  and  in  1787 
Thomas  M.  Baker  represented  Upton  at  the  State  House.  After 
Massachusetts  felt  the  national  unity  under  President  Washington, 
Upton,  though  numbering  only  850  population,  was  represented 
well  in  1792  and  1794  by  Col.  Ezra  Wood,  and  in  1797  by  Jonathan 
Batchelor. 

These  pages  show  that  a  town  thrifty,  prosperous,  and  well- 
trained  by  its  former  Pastor,  invited  to  a  fine  opening  the  young 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  when  it  called  him  to  become  the  third 
minister  of  the  town.  He  had  preached  in  Upton  a  few  weeks 
before  the  passing  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  and  six  months  later  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  the  Church.  On  December  31,  1795  the  town 
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unanimously  concurred  with  the  Church,  with  “two  hundred 
pounds  for  settlement  and  eighty  pounds  annually,  for  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  to  settle.”  Fifteen  years  later  an  increase  was 
made,  and  his  salary  from  that  time  was  $400. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  September 
15,  1772;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1793;  studied 
two  years  with  his  older  brother  Samuel  in  Boscawen,  then  de¬ 
cided  to  take  a  third  year  with  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons  of  Frank¬ 
lin.  He  accepted  the  call  to  Upton  to  become  its  second  life-time 
Pastor.  He  married  Betsey  Dustan  of  Boscawen,  and  there  were 
eight  children.  His  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was 
on  June  1,  1796,  and  the  town  made  it  a  great  occasion.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  Wood  of  Boscawen,  the  charge  by 
Rev.  Isaiah  Potter  of  Lebanon,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  John  Crane  of  Northb ridge.  A  carefully  drilled  choir 
sang,  the  tunes  selected  being,  “Denmark,”  “Worcester,”  “Invita¬ 
tion,”  and  “Old  Hundredth.”  Master  Flagg  was  in  charge  of  the 
singing.  And  the  story  persists  that  the  services  were  held  under 
the  big  elm  tree,  which  has  been  called  ever  since  “the  Parson 
Elm.”  On  the  following  Sunday  the  new  Pastor  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  to  himself  and  his  congregation  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Gospel  ministry.  It  was  granted  to  him  to  witness  eight  revivals 
and  to  welcome  into  the  Church  almost  five  hundred  persons.  In 
his  half-century  discourse  (from  same  pulpit)  he  stated  that  he 
had  attended  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  funerals,  and  solem¬ 
nized  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  marriages. 

During  those  fifty  years  the  town  passed  through  many  en¬ 
larging  experiences.  The  unpleasantness  with  France  in  1797-98 
had  slight  effect  upon  Upton;  nor  did  Thomas  Jefferson’s  conti¬ 
nental  notions  of  religion  reach  to  our  godly  worshippers.  But 
the  arrogant  behavior  of  many  British  captains  in  impressing 
American  seamen  finally  brought  on  the  war  of  1812.  As  that 
conflict  was  successfully  waged  on  the  ocean  Upton  men  had  small 
part  in  it,  if  any.  But  tidings  flew  fast  in  those  days,  and  when 
the  Constitution  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  from  Captain  Dacres 
of  the  Guerriere  and  put  that  man-o-war  out  of  action  in  a  short 
half  hour,  the  whole  Bay  State  cheered.  And  for  many  a  year 
loyal  homes  cherished  the  poem  and  the  engraving  of  that  action 
of  August  19,  1812. 
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On  land  there  were  some  humiliating  events,  and  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  was  burned;  but  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
vainglorious  invaders  at  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  ended  the  war, 
and  threw  into  blazing  light  its  victor,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was 
to  do  less  for  his  country  some  twenty  years  later. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  days  of  Washington,  Elisha  Bradish, 
Wilson  Rawson  and  Ezra  Wood,  Jr.,  had  represented  us  in  the 
Legislature;  and  our  schools  were  training  young  folk  resolute  in 
acts  and  earnest  in  the  thinking  of  the  times.  But  even  then  the 
call  of  wages  and  of  a  wedding  and  a  home  were  insistent,  and 
few  of  our  youth  had  more  than  the  district  school  could  give.  And 
as  we  had  no  high  school  for  several  decades,  the  home  and  its  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  even  more  the  Sunday  services  of  the  Church,  kept 
minds  alert  and  held  the  pace  of  young  and  old  to  the  growing 
Nation’s  openings.  This  is  a  good  connection  to  name  five  of  the 
Upton  Boys  who  could  go  away  to  school  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  the  ministry. 


SOME  OF  UPTON’S  “HONORABLE”  SONS. 

Henry  Chapin,  born  in  Upton  May  13,  1811,  son  of  Elisha  and 
Sarah  (Wood)  Chapin,  was  left  to  his  own  exertions  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  learned  a  trade;  graduated  from  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1835;  taught  school  in  Upton;  studied  in  Worcester, 
and  Cambridge  Law  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838. 
In  1849-51  was  the  second  mayor  of  Worcester,  and  again  in  1870; 
Judge  of  Probate  Court  1858-78.  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater; 
and  very  influential  in  starting  the  Worcester  Normal  School, 
where  he  kindly  gave  great  help  to  two  Upton  girls.  For  he  never 
forgot  his  native  town,  although  a  resident  in  Uxbridge. 

Yelorous  Taft  was  born  December  15,  1818  in  the  house  where 
he  lived  all  his  life,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Betsey  (Baker)  Taft, 
and  of  a  strong  lineage  both  from  his  pioneer  ancestor  and  for 
some  generations  before  that  in  England.  He  attended  a  school 
in  Bolton,  and  afterwards  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham.  He 
had  marked  aptitude  for  public  affairs;  and  was  town  moderator 
at  32  annual  meetings  and  15  special  meetings:  Selectman;  asses¬ 
sor,  state  representative  and  senator,  County  Commissioner  from 
1858  to  1876;  local  Justice  until  Hon.  A.  C.  Dewey  became  District 
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Judge;  twice  took  the  census,  and  kept  afterwards  vital  statistics 
of  names  which  he  had  once  enrolled.  Widely  known  throughout 
the  state,  greatly  respected,  and  honored  everywhere  for  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  strength  of  character.  October  30,  1847  he  married  Miss 
Lucy  Bennett  of  Framingham.  He  died  June  23,  1890. 

Elijah  Brigham  Stoddard  was  born  in  Upton,  June  5,  1826, 
son  of  Col.  Elijah  Stoddard;  graduated  from  Brown  University 
at  21,  studied  law  in  Worcester,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  and 
in  1852  became  partner  with  his  father-in-law,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis; 
mayor  of  Worcester  in  1872;  in  state  house,  both  as  representative 
and  senator;  member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  and  accomp¬ 
lished  much  for  the  Worcester  Normal  School;  and  he  also  pushed 
the  matter  of  decorating  grounds  and  interior  of  Upton’s  new  High 
School.  In  1860  he  was  a  personal  escort  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  often  came  back  to  the  Upton  Farmer’s  Club,  and  always  asked 
to  be  reckoned  as  an  “Upton  Boy”. 

Samuel  Nelson  Aldrich  was  born  in  Upton  February  3,  1838, 
son  of  Sylvanus  B.  and  Lucy  (Stoddard)  Aldrich.  After  Upton 
schools,  he  attended  Worcester  Academy,  Southampton  Academy, 
and  Brown  University.  He  taught  in  Upton,  Holliston  and  Wor¬ 
cester.  Studied  law  with  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Stod¬ 
dard,  then  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1863.  He  married 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  MacFarland,  a  much  loved  teacher  in  Upton  Center 
school,  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Marlborough.  He  was  a  senator 
in  the  State  House  in  1879;  and  was  Assistant  U.  S.  Treasurer  in 
Boston  1887-91,  at  which  time  he  became  President  of  a  leading 
Boston  National  Bank,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1908. 
His  home  was  at  728  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  At  the  dedication 
of  the  Town  Hall  in  September  1884  he  made  a  present  of  the 
clock. 

Hon.  Elijah  W.  Wood  was  the  Representative  from  Upton  in 
1856.  He  was  the  orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  Town  Hall  in 
1884,  but  had  been  a  resident  of  Newton  for  some  years. 

Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  had  the  privilege  of  attending  high 
school  in  Upton,  and  although  schooling  elsewhere  was  needed,  the 
impetus  of  the  district  schools  is  evident  in  their  record. 


Chapter  V 

Rounding  Out  the  Century 


As  the  town  approached  the  end  of  its  first  century,  many 
tokens  of  well-being  besides  the  ones  of  industry  and  wages  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  progress.  Among  the  select  schools  kept  in  private 
houses  a  prominent  one  was  that  of  Miss  Eliza  Forbush,  daughter 
of  Deacon  Samuel  Forbush.  The  tuition  was  ten  cents  a  week 
and  among  her  pupils  were  three  children  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood, 
four  of  Col.  Elijah  Stoddard,  two  of  Dr.  John  Starkweather,  two 
of  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske,  two  of  Abner  Forbush,  two  of  Capt. 
Jonathan  Ward,  one  of  Ezra  Nelson,  two  of  William  Hall,  two  of 
Bezalad  Taft,  two  of  Jonathan  Fiske,  and  also  children  of  Josiah 
Pease,  and  Israel  Taft.  The  names  of  all  twenty-two  are  given  in 
an  old  news  clipping,  but  only  five  were  boys.  Miss  Forbush’s  school 
dated  about  1820. 


THE  SOCIAL  LIBRARY  SOCIETY. 

As  early  as  1807  there  was  such  a  society  which  continued  until 
1830,  according  to  papers  conned  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Stoddard  be¬ 
longing  to  Capt.  Elijah  Nelson  and  preserved  in  the  home  of  Edwin 
Nelson.  There  were  220  members,  and  the  few  names  here  se¬ 
lected  may  indicate  the  manner  of  its  support: — Rev.  Benjamin 
Wood,  William  Hall,  Dr.  Starkweather,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Maj. 
Eli  Warren,  Elijah  Stoddard,  Ezra  Wood,  Esq.,  Hezekiah  Rock- 
wood,  Daniel  Holbrook,  Daniel  Fiske,  Capt.  Stephen  Taft,  Harvey 
Ruggles,  Sarah  Thurston,  Hollis  Johnson,  Gibbs  Davenport,  John 
Hill,  Capt.  Jonathan  Ward,  Capt.  Ebenezar  Howe,  Henrietta  Col¬ 
burn,  Deacon  Samuel  Forbush,  Robert  Sweet,  Lowell  Baker,  Otis 
Batchellor,  Elisha  Chapin,  Eliza  Johnson,  Lyman  Stoddard,  Em¬ 
mons  Fiske,  Josiah  Pease  and  many  others  (of  the  200). 

Perhaps  in  1828,  a  recent  graduate  from  Brown  University, 
with  others,  framed  a  new  constitution  and  circulated  papers  for 
subscriptions  and  new  members  and  bought  new  books  like  Scott’s 
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Waverly  Novels.  For  a  while  the  library  was  kept  in  “the  old 
Pease  house”  (demolished  in  1859),  then  it  found  lodgment  in 
the  Edwin  Nelson  house.*  It  moved  to  Waverly  Hall  when  that 
was  finished,  then  to  a  room  formerly  occupied  as  an  office  by 
Dr.  Starkweather,  who  had  retired  from  active  practice.  The 
venerable  president  of  the  Historical  Society  was  elected  clerk  and 
librarian.  The  stirring  debates,  political  and  otherwise,  of  the 
1850’s  were  not  conducive  to  literary  interest,  and  the  books  and 
cases  were  auctioned  off  in  1855,  and  the  proceeds  shared  among 
the  remaining  members. 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  MEETING  HOUSE. 

For  fifty  years  the  second  meeting-house  resembled  the  first, 
then  the  town  voted  to  improve  it  within  and  without.  Entirely 
renovated  within,  and  with  a  steeple  attached  without,  it  was  the 
building  of  which  a  few  wood  cuts  can  be  found  today.  A  bell 
was  cast  by  the  Holbrook  foundry  of  Medway,  but  it  cracked  by 
ringing,  and  a  second  bell  was  secured  on  which  were  these  raised 
letters : 

The  Living  to  the  Church  I  Call 
And  to  the  Grave  I  Summon  All 

This  bell  remained  in  use  until  1849,  when  the  house  was  sold 
and  the  steeple  taken  down.  The  bell  was  sold  to  the  Holbrook 
foundry,  broken  up,  and  with  other  metal  cast  into  the  one  now 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels.  A  new  bell  was  placed  in  the 
steeple  of  the  New  Congregational  Church,  but  it  soon  cracked, 
and  a  larger  one  tuned  to  the  key  of  G  was  placed  in  position  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  1849.  The  clock,  which  Mr.  Holbrook  had  given 
to  the  town  for  the  second  meeting-house,  was  moved  to  the  new 
steeple,  but  still  as  town  property  and  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
town. 


THE  OLD-TIME  TOWN  MEETING. 

The  old  March  meeting  day  was  always  anticipated  with 
pleasure  by  men  and  boys,  even  more  by  the  elderly  citizens.  In 
the  meeting-house  until  that  was  out  of  use,  then  in  Union  Hall, 


*  The  house  in  which  this  history  is  written  or  compiled. 
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and  again  in  the  same  old  building  under  the  name  of  “Waverly 
Hall,”  the  voters  gathered.  The  nearby  tavern  was  always  heav¬ 
ily  patronized  during  the  noon  hour,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
times  there  was  such  a  demand  for  “black  strap,”  “rum  toddy” 
and  “flip”,  that  two  barrooms  were  well  filled.  Noisy  discussions 
over  the  warrant  failed  to  dissolve  the  warrant,  and  the  meeting 
might  run  on  a  day  or  two  longer.  It  was  also  in  the  tavern  in 
the  evening  that  the  sheriff  would  auction  off  the  town  paupers 
to  any  who  for  a  price  “would  keep  them  a  few  degrees  above 
starvation”. 

But  every  one  either  partook  of  Mrs.  Thurston’s  “March  Meet¬ 
ing  Cake”  or  carried  a  dozen  cakes  home  for  the  family.  The 
like  has  never  been  produced  elsewhere,  and  the  receipt  is  lost, 
even  from  the  family  of  her  brother  Capt.  Jonathan  Ward.  The 
miller  Nahum  Ward  may  have  known,  for  probably  he  helped  to 
mix  the  dough  in  a  trough  as  big  as  a  modern  bathtub,  and  to 
watch  it  near  the  open  fire  all  night  lest  it  rise  too  rapidly.  It 
was  baked  in  an  oven  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide ;  when  ready 
it  was  rolled  out  to  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  into  cakes  about 
the  size  of  a  farmer’s  deer-skin  mitten,  then  placed  in  the  oven 
with  a  broad  wooden  shovel  with  a  long  handle.  They  were  sold 
in  the  village  store  at  four  pence  a  dozen  (13),  and  the  sale  con¬ 
tinued  all  day.  That  cake  is  a  lost  art,  but  was  remembered  as 
one  of  the  many  fine  traits  of  a  good  neighbor  and  friend;  Mrs. 
Thurston  died  in  1844. 

As  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  following  Elisha 
Bradish  in  1801,  the  town  chose  Wilson  Rawson,  and  then  for  six 
times  in  succession  Ezra  Wood,  Jr.  In  1830  Eli  Warren  was  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  two  years  later  Elisha  Fiske  was  the  choice.  He 
was  born  in  Upton  November  4,  1774,  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  grandson  of  Daniel  who  brought  the  family  to  Upton  in 
1748. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Like  other  factors  in  Upton,  the  Post  Office  passed  through 
several  stages  of  growth.  Perhaps  in  1823,  mail  was  brought  on 
the  stage  from  Mendon,  and  dumped  into  a  basket  in  the  store  of 
Deacon  Daniel  Fiske  at  the  Center,  and  neighbors  could  sort  out 
the  mail  for  themselves  and  others.  In  1840  that  good  man  went 
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to  his  reward,  and  his  son  David  Brainerd  carried  on  both  the  store 
and  the  “postal  arrangements”  in  connection  with  Harvey  Bradish, 
but  D.  B.  went  to  Chicago  after  a  time,  and  the  younger  brother 
Daniel  Edwards  held  the  position  only  a  few  months  then  went 
to  join  his  brother.  Horace  Forbush  succeeded  him  for  a  time,  but 
when  Martin  Van  Buren  became  President  post  offices  throughout 
the  nation  experienced  surprising  changes,  and  were  similar  to 
footballs  in  politics.  But  the  only  Post  Office  known  here  until 
after  1835  was  in  Deacon  Daniel’s  store;  and  a  change  was  made 
from  the  basket  to  a  box  behind  the  counter  from  which  the 
keeper  himself  passed  out  the  mail  as  called  for.  It  was  frequent¬ 
ly  the  case  that  the  recipient  of  a  letter  had  to  pay  the  postage. 


THE  LEAD  AQUEDUCT  COMPANY. 

The  Lead  Acqueduct  Co.  was  formed  in  1826.  The  original 
members  were:  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood,  Harvey  Bradish,  Dr.  John 
Starkweather,  Miss  Henrietta  Colburn,  Fisher  H.  Childs,  John 
Childs,  Daniel  Nelson  and  Daniel  Fiske,  Jr. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Aqueduct  was  $565.70;  $502.24  of 
which  was  paid  to  Washburn  S.  Goddard  of  Worcester  for  furnish¬ 
ing  and  laying  the  pipe.  The  bill  was  settled  by  note  Nov.  8,  1826. 
All  signed  it  except  Miss  Colburn.  The  note  was  paid  in  90  days. 
For  digging  the  ditch  cash  was  paid  to  Asa  Lackey,  Newell  Gore, 
Judson  Ward,  and  one  man  furnished  by  D.  Fiske,  Jr.,  and  for 
six  quarts  of  rum.  For  filling  the  ditch  cash  was  paid  to  Rufus 
Johnson,  Otis  Taft,  Palmer  Taft,  Lewis  Gore,  Newell  Gore,  Jasper 
Gaffield  and  $2.00  for  rum. 

The  water  from  the  spring  first  ran  through  logs  and  sup¬ 
plied  one  of  the  early  homes.  The  system  is  still  in  operation  and 
furnishes  pure  spring  water  to  homes  in  the  North  Section  of 
the  Center  Village. 


“STRAW  WORKERS.” 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  developed  to  a  fine  art  the  braid¬ 
ing  of  straw;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  being  introduced  into  Scot¬ 
land  about  1562  during  the  time  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Whole 
straw  was  first  used,  but  in  the  time  of  George  the  First  they 
began  to  split  the  straw  and  attain  any  degree  of  fineness  desired. 
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As  America  changed  to  her  own  American  George  this  industry 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  an  Upton  enterprise  early. 

About  1800  Lyman  Stoddard  carried  a  side  line  of  domestic 
straw  braid  at  his  store  in  the  Center.  The  grain  was  first  re¬ 
moved  from  rye  and  wheat  straw,  the  tied  bundles  soaked  in  water, 
then  split  by  drawing  the  straw  through  sharp  steel  pegs  set  in 
a  wooden  block.  This  split  straw  was  then  braided  in  the  homes. 
There  was  a  growing  demand  for  the  various  styles :  “seven  braid,” 
“Rose  braid”  and  the  more  elaborate  “gimp,”  the  latter  used  most¬ 
ly  for  trimming  in  the  early  days. 

After  the  war  of  1812  allowed  enterprise  to  resume,  the  Under¬ 
wood  Brothers  developed  a  considerable  business  making  straw 
braid  into  hats  and  bonnets.  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske  and  Harvey 
Bradish,  in  their  combined  dry  goods  and  grocery  store,  did  quite 
a  business  with  straw,  cord  and  trimmings.  Miss  Henrietta  Col¬ 
burn  dealt  in  straw,  cord,  gimp  and  seven-braid.  In  1825  Captain 
William  Legg  ran  a  similar  store  in  West  Upton  with  lively  side 
lines,  until  1832,  when  he  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  straw  busi¬ 
ness. 

That  was  the  year  when  William  Knowlton,  23  years  old,  be¬ 
gan  work  in  Lyman  Stoddard’s  store,  and  showed  marked  ability 
in  working  up  the  straw  business.  This  so  attracted  Lyman’s  old¬ 
er  brother,  Col.  Elijah  Stoddard,  that  he  formed  a  partnership  in 
1833  named  Stoddard  &  Knowlton.  As  a  place  must  be  had  for 
business,  they  went  into  the  woods,  cut  trees  and  hewed  them  into 
timbers  to  frame  a  two-story  building,  still  standing  opposite 
Town  Hall,  and,  before  the  year  closed,  the  new  firm  was  occupy¬ 
ing  it.  Though  running  a  general  store,  they  specialized  in  do¬ 
mestic  straw  goods,  and  manufactured  straw  bonnets.  For  two 
years  this  continued  and  then  Mr.  Knowlton  moved  to  West  Upton 
to  be  a  partner  of  Captain  William  Legg,  a  firm  that  developed  a 
good  business  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Legg  retired. 


THE  FIRST  PARISH  AND  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY. 

In  1834  a  considerable  company  of  men  interested  in  the 
Church  formed  the  First  Parish  and  Religious  Society  in  Upton 
in  connection  with  the  membership  of  the  Church.  This  legally 
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took  over  from  the  town  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Church,  although  the  town  still  owned  the  meeting  house. 

A  previous  page  has  listed  the  six  young  men  who  grew  up 
in  Upton  and  went  elsewhere  for  further  schooling  and  became 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  in  finance.  Let  this  page 
enroll  four  young  men,  and  two  young  women,  whom  the  earnest 
example  of  the  beloved  Pastor  led  into  the  Gospel  ministry.  All 
were  bom  in  Upton  and  honored  Upton  during  their  quiet  and 
frugal  lives. 

John  Forbush,  born  September  4,  1800,  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
and  Lydia  Gibson  Forbush;  fitted  for  college  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Wood  of  Boscawen,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1832;  studied 
theology  with  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  West  Medway;  married  Sally  Lesure 
(daughter  of  Simeon  Lesure)  ;  ordained  in  Westborough  1835;  left 
for  Ohio  in  covered  wagon  and  served  as  home  missionary  for  15 
years.  Returned  to  Upton  in  1850  and  built  a  house  near  his 
father's  on  Hopkinton  Road.  Town  sent  him  to  the  Legislature  in 
1852.  Had  six  pastorates  in  Maine.  Returned  to  Upton  about 
1870.  Died  here  in  July  1871.  Grave  is  in  Lakeview. 

Albert  W.  Fiske,  born  January  16,  1802,  son  of  William,  Jr., 
and  Lucy  Bradish  Fiske;  studied  at  Wrentham  Academy,  Brown 
University  1829,  Andover  Seminary  1832;  married,  1833,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Elnathan  and  Lucy  Partridge  Davis  Fiske;  ordained 
May  8,  1833  at  Alfred,  Maine.  Held  four  useful  pastorates  in  that 
state,  and  four  in  New  Hampshire.  Died  in  Penacook,  N.  H., 
December  7,  1892. 

Charles  Forbush,  born  December  13,  1803,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Rebeckah  Sadler  Forbush;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829,  at 
Andover  Seminary  1832.  Ordained  March  25,  1833.  Served  seven 
months  in  Marlborough,  Mass.  Then  settled  immediately  in  North- 
bridge,  where  he  died  much  lamented  September  9,  1838,  at  the 
age  of  35. 

George  P.  Claflin,  born  February  11,  1831,  son  of  Luther  and 
Mary  Forbush  Claflin.  Completed  his  course  of  study  in  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary  in  1859,  married  in  1859  Betsey  Wood  Nelson 
(great-great  grand-daughter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Nelson),  fifteen 
years  with  the  Mendi  Mission  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa;  formu¬ 
lated  the  native  language  and  printed  portions  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  books;  returned  in  1876,  and  in  1877  settled  in  sunny 
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Kansas  where  they  held  four  worthy  pastorates.  In  1902  their 
bodies  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  state  they  served  so  well. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Through  the  persistent  activity  of  Captain  William  Legg  the 
town  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Char¬ 
ter,  and  made  June  25,  1835  a  day  long  memorable.  It  was  a  day 
of  rare  beauty.  Hundreds  of  visitors  were  present,  and  at  11.00 
o’clock  a  procession  of  about  1500  people  promenaded  the  principal 
streets,  Lyman  Stoddard  as  Marshall,  escorted  by  a  well-drilled 
corps  of  100  commanded  by  Captain  Wood.  The  music  was  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  Daniel  Newhall;  present  at  the  services  were 
Upton’s  minister  sons,  Rev.  Elisha  Fiske  of  Wrentham,  Rev.  Charles 
Forbush  of  Northbridge  and  Rev.  Rufus  Johnson  of  Grafton.  The 
oration  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  reviewed  the  civil  history  of  the 
town,  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  land  leases  and 
taxes  in  the  Hopkinton  portion  of  the  town,  and  narrating  what 
he  had  been  able  to  learn  about  the  town’s  beginnings,  regretting 
the  absence  or  mutilation  of  Church  records  during  the  early  dec¬ 
ades;  and  fully  describing  the  discussions  over  the  second  meeting 
house  for  11  years.  He  barely  touched  upon  the  war  of  1812,  and 
passed  over  with  a  rhetorical  shudder  the  troublous  period  of  Shays 
rebellion.  He  stressed  the  stern  nobility  of  the  fathers,  and  evi¬ 
dently  deeply  moved  his  thronged  audience  by  his  showing  of 
our  part  in  Colony,  State  and  Nation.  He  could  not  be  certain  how 
many  families  began  this  settlement,  but  stated  that  the  town  then 
had  244  dwellings,  and  1410  residents.  That  during  the  century 
644  were  joined  in  marriage,  there  had  been  3,000  births,  869  bap¬ 
tisms,  and  1,350  had  departed  this  life.  His  closing  paragraphs 
were  tenderly  pastoral  and  eagerly  attuned  to  his  lofty  estimate 
of  the  power  of  God  at  work  in  community  and  individual. 

Only  700  persons  could  be  accommodated  at  the  dinner  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Perry;  presided  over  by  Daniel  Fiske,  Esq., 
assisted  by  Vice  Presidents  Dr.  John  Starkweather  and  Mr.  O. 
Walker. 

This  centennial  oration  produced  such  an  impression  on  the 
district  that  Benjamin  Wood  was  elected  to  the  legislature  at  the 
following  town  meeting.  And  William  Legg  was  rewarded  for  his 
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part  in  promoting  the  great  day  by  being  sent  to  Boston  in  1838 
and  1839. 

Thus  closed  Upton’s  first  century.  The  one  meeting-house  was 
insufficient  to  seat  half  the  worshippers,  and  other  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  would  soon  be  erected.  Industry  was  alert,  and  farms  were 
returning  rich  dividends  to  faithful  toil,  and  the  God  of  their 
fathers  was  “establishing  the  work  of  their  hands  upon  them”. 
But  a  fever  of  speculation  was  making  the  whole  country  hectic, 
and,  though  for  the  one  time  in  the  Nation’s  history  the  Treasury 
approached  a  surplus,  devastating  influences  were  undermining 
Nation  and  the  States,  and  soon  a  grievous  panic  settled  down  like 
night  upon  the  land. 

The  following  article  prepared  for  this  book,  by  the  Hon.  David 
Kinley,  LL.D.,  President  of  Illinois  State  University  1920-1930, 
shows  the  reason  for  many  domestic  disasters  from  1838-1845. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1837. 

By  Hon.  David  Kinley,  LL.D. 

Professor  W.  G.  Sumner,  in  his  History  of  American  Cur¬ 
rency,  wrote: 

“The  political  and  financial  history  of  the  country  are  inter¬ 
woven  throughout  and  neither  the  currency  nor  the  tariff  nor  the 
politics  can  be  satisfactorily  treated,  save  as  a  whole.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  pertinent  in  considering  the  panic  of  1837.  The  economic 
conditions  which  brought  it  about  were  intensified  by  the  personal 
and  partisan  political  quarrels  in  Congress  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  If  these  could  have  been  eliminated  and  only  the  public 
welfare  considered,  the  economic  consequences  would  have  been  far 
less  disastrous. 

The  important  causes  of  the  panic  were  the  growth  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  the  bank  war,  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  rev¬ 
enue  among  the  State  banks,  and  the  lawful  but  untimely  specie 
circular. 

Due  to  the  large  excess  of  imports  between  1831  and  1836, 
receipts  from  customs  had  accumulated  to  an  unusual  amount.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  brought  in  an  income  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  from  customs  duties.  Meantime  the  national  debt 
was  being  rapidly  reduced  until  in  1835  it  was  practically  extin¬ 
guished. 
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Another  factor,  however,  added  largely  to  the  excessive  rev¬ 
enue.  That  was  the  banking  policy  which  followed  the  so-called 
removal  of  the  Treasury  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  their  transfer  to  selected  State  Banks.  The  effects  of 
this  began  to  appear  as  early  as  1835.  Incoming  revenue  was 
deposited  in  these  banks  and  the  Administration  encouraged  them 
to  extend  credit  freely  so  that  the  lessened  power  of  the  United 
States  Bank  to  discount  should  not  be  too  severely  felt.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  banks,  the 
country’s  banking  capital  growing  from  $110,000,000  in  1830  to 
$281,250,000  in  1836.  Money  became  “cheap”,  note  issues  were 
practically  unrestricted  and  speculation  became  rampant.  Abbot 
Lawrence,  in  March,  1837,  estimated  that  since  the  bill  to  renew 
the  bank  charter  was  vetoed  in  1832  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  80  millions  of  bank  notes  in  circulation.  Speculators  borrowed 
from  these  banks  to  buy  land  at  the  fixed  Government  price  of 
$1.25  an  acre,  to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price.  Thus  the  Treasury 
deposits  loaned  to  speculators  by  the  banks  were  paid  over  to  the 
land  receiver,  deposited  by  him  in  the  banks  and  again  loaned  to 
land  speculators,  to  go  through  the  same  process  again.  Under 
these  operations  land  sales  rose  from  an  average  of  $2,300,000  per 
year  to  $14,757,600  in  1835,  and  to  $24,877,179  in  1836.  The 
speculative  fever  extended  to  all  other  lines  of  business. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  a  Treasury  surplus  of  over 
forty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  June,  1836,  and  what  to  do  with 
it  became  a  burning  question.  As  a  remedy  for  the  situation  came 
the  so-called  deposit,  or  distribution,  of  the  surplus  among  the 
States.  The  Administration  disliked  the  Act  but  approved  it  for 
political  reasons.  Webster  approved  the  measure.  It  was  various¬ 
ly  received  by  the  different  States.  Some  took  their  share  under 
protest,  some  proposed  to  distribute  their  shares  among  individu¬ 
als,  as  did  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  others 
used  it  to  promote  internal  improvements. 

The  deposits  of  Federal  money  in  the  banks  of  some  of  the 
States  exceeded  the  amounts  due  them  under  the  distribution  Act. 
For  example,  Michigan  Banks  had  $2,267,174  of  Treasury  deposits 
whereas  her  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  was  only  $382,335.  So 
arbitrary  transfers  had  to  be  made  from  one  State  to  another,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  business.  The  banks  were  obliged  to  call 
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in  their  loans  and  as  many  of  these  could  not  be  paid  a  succession 
of  bank  failures  occurred  throughout  the  country.  “The  mone¬ 
tary  affairs  of  the  whole  country  were  convulsed”  and  the  panic 
broke  in  May,  1837. 

The  difficulty  was  intensified  by  the  untimely  issue  of  the 
“specie  circular”,  which  came  before  the  distribution  went  into 
effect.  In  this  the  Government  demanded,  as  indeed,  the  law  re¬ 
quired,  that  after  August  15th  payments  for  land  purchases  must 
be  in  specie.  Coming  after  the  speculative  fever  had  already 
spread  widely,  it  necessitated  a  great  contraction  of  credit  and 
hastened  the  oncoming  crash. 

As  already  stated,  the  deposits  were  variously  used  by  the 
States.  In  the  West  especially  they  stimulated  the  craze  for  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  Bonds  were  largely  issued  for  roads,  canals 
and  railroads  which  were  never  finished.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  at  least  eight  States  defaulted  on  their  interest  payments 
on  debts  which  aggregated  over  $111,000,000.  Under  all  these  in¬ 
fluences  the  paper  structure  of  speculative  credit  fell  and  brought 
ruin  to  thousands.  In  the  words  of  the  historian  Schouler,  “And 
now  came  the  crisis  and  the  crash  of  National  ruin.  Embarrass¬ 
ments  which  were  first  felt  in  two  great  seaports  vibrated  to  every 
quarter  of  the  Union.  Wild  panic  spread  from  town  to  town — 
business  men  suspended  payments.  Mechanics  discharged  their 
hands.”  As  usual  in  such  conditions  the  greatest  sufferers  were 
the  poor  and  the  working  class. 


The  Second  Century 
The  Churches 


In  June  1846  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  preached  his  half- 
century  sermon,  and  summed  up  the  many  changes  that  had  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  decades.  During  the  preceding  ten  years  Elder  Abner 
Jones  had  been  conducting  religious  services  for  two  years  wher¬ 
ever  the  little  company  of  “Christians”  could  meet.  After  his  death 
in  1841,  Elder  Dexter  Bullard  held  services  in  the  old  red  school- 
house  on  Mechanic  street,  and  in  Union  Hall,  and  some  business 
meetings  were  held  in  Mr.  David  Batchelor’s  home,  whose  wife  fur¬ 
nished  the  bread  for  the  Communion  table.  When  Elder  Bullard 
left  in  1846,  the  little  society  grew  weaker  and  merged  with  the 
one  formed  at  Southworth  Tavern  in  the  evening  of  May  29,  1847 
and  was  called  the  First  Unitarian  Society.  Sixty-two  men  put 
down  their  names  with  this  new  movement;  and  after  worshipping 
a  few  weeks  in  Union  Hall  they  realized  that  a  Church  building 
was  a  necessity.  Before  the  end  of  December  1848  that  building, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000  was  dedicated,  as  told  a  few  pages  later. 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

In  January  1848  a  large  company  of  men  connected  with  the 
first  Parish  and  Religious  Society  met  to  consider  a  meeting-house 
more  nearly  adequate  to  their  congregation,  and  formed  “the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Congregational  Meeting-house  Society.”  It  was 
decided  to  acquire  land  from  Hartford  Stoddard  and  Reverend 
Benjamin  Wood,  and  the  Wheeler  lot,  and  erect  a  meeting-house. 
Headed  by  William  Hale,  more  than  a  hundred  subscriptions  were 
taken;  a  building  committee  chosen — William  Hale,  William  Legg, 
Elijah  Stoddard,  William  B.  Hall,  D.  C.  Wood,  Elijah  Nelson  and 
H.  Stoddard.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  all  bills  paid,  the  pews  appraised,  and  the 
property,  with  slight  restrictions,  legally  made  over  to  the  Congre- 


The  Third  Meeting  House  1935 
Dedicated  January  3,  1849,  by  Rev.  Benj.  Wood. 


Upton  Square  in  1835 

The  Old  Tavern,  the  “Parson  Wood  House”,  Abigail  Fish  Warren’s 
House  under  the  Parson  Elm,  the  Second  Meeting  House,  Union 
Hall,  and  the  Arcade.  In  this  Meeting  House  Rev.  Elisha  Fish 
preached  24  years,  and  Rev.  Benj.  Wood,  52  years. 


Rev.  William  G.  Poor 

Fifteenth  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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gational  Parish.  On  December  31,  1848,  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood 
preached  a  farewell  sermon  in  “the  old  meeting-house”  from  the 
text  John  IV  20,  “Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain.”  And 
three  days  later,  January  3,  1849  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  from  Psalm  lxi  4,  “I  will  abide  in 
Thy  tabernacle  forever.”  The  good  man  did  not  linger  long  in 
completing  his  pilgrimage.  Once  more,  on  March  31,  1849,  he 
preached  to  his  beloved  young  people  from  Proverbs  iv  7  and  8; 
and  24  days  later  entered  into  the  Peace  of  God.  Thus  ended  the 
second  lifetime  pastorate  in  Upton.  Rev.  H.  A.  Tracy,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Sutton,  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
and  the  country  side  agreed  heartily  with  his  words  near  the 
close  of  his  eulogy,  that  Mr.  Wood  was  “a  man  of  great  excel¬ 
lence;  his  vivacity  and  kindness,  associated  with  his  piety,  made 
religion  in  him  appear  with  peculiar  beauty.” 

On  November  14,  1849,  Rev.  William  Warren  was  installed 
Pastor.  During  his  six  and  a  half  years  sixty-five  were  added 
to  the  Church.  Several  changes  made  in  some  of  the  services.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  years  of  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Willard,  the  Church  made 
quiet,  steady  gains,  and  he  was  dismissed  July  8,  1865.  For  the 
period  1865  to  1870  the  society  engaged  Rev.  Spencer  0.  Dyer  as 
pulpit  supply.  In  1871  the  Church  adopted  a  new  set  of  rules  and 
by-laws.  During  the  three  years  of  Rev.  J.  E.  M.  Wright’s  pastor¬ 
ate  many  improvements  were  made  in  the  house  and  vestry. 

In  March  1875  Mr.  Francis  J.  Marsh  began  his  supply  of  the 
pulpit  and  was  ordained  pastor  January  26,  1876.  During  that 
summer  the  articles  of  Faith  and  the  Covenant  were  revised  and 
adopted.  Mr.  Marsh  closed  his  labors  in  October  1881. 

On  March  29,  1882  Rev.  Arthur  Shirley  came  as  acting  Pastor 
until  December  13,  1885.  During  that  brief  period  the  parish 
debt  of  $1,000  was  cancelled  and  on  February  4,  1883  a  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  was  formed,  the  9th  to  be  organized  in 
Massachusetts. 

On  June  4,  1886  Mr.  Almon  J.  Dyer  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  and  numerous  improvements  were  made  in  the  Church 
building  and  in  the  Standing  Rules.  His  labors  ceased  here 
April  21,  1892. 

Rev.  Alexander  Wiswall  saw  many  helpful  changes  during  his 
eleven  years  as  Pastor.  In  1893  a  donation  of  $500  by  Mrs.  Arba 
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Wood  enabled  the  Committee,  Mrs.  Rosa  Baldwin,  Charles  Bull  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Benson  to  raise  $2,000  for  a  pipe  organ.  Mrs.  Baldwin 
also  secured  a  subscription  of  nearly  $1,000  for  renovating  the 
auditorium,  frescoing  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  closing  off  the 
unoccupied  galleries  with  tasteful  portieres.  In  1898  the  exterior 
of  the  Church  was  painted,  and  a  second  coat  given  the  steeple. 
That  year  also  marked  the  annulling  of  the  Parish  system,  and  the 
legal  transfer  of  property  to  the  Church  which  became  incorporat¬ 
ed,  the  Prudential  Committee  having  the  property  in  charge. 

The  first  lady  to  preside  at  the  organ  was  Mrs.  Jane  Batchelor, 
followed  by  Miss  Lizzie  Eames,  and  Etta  Brewer.  The  choir  had 
several  notable  singers,  Adams  Rockwood,  Adin  Goldthwait  chor¬ 
ister  for  fifty  years,  with  singers  like  Ellen  Fiske,  the  Whitney 
Brothers,  John  Fay,  Lizzie  Wheeler,  Myra  Messinger,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Benson.  Several  of  these  were  members  of  the  festi¬ 
val  chorus  of  Worcester.  Mrs.  Alice  Warren  Benson  succeeded 
Mr.  Goldthwait  as  chorister  until  1908,  when  Edwin  Chamberlain 
held  the  position  for  twenty  years,  having  been  in  the  choir  for 
thirty-five  years. 

Rev.  Ernest  W.  Eldridge  was  pastor  from  1904  to  1907. 

Rev.  Osmond  Jesse  Billings  held  a  very  effective  pastorate  for 
seven  years — 1908  to  1915. 

Mr.  George  Ernest  Russell  was  ordained  here  September  25, 
1916,  and  in  1917  went  to  the  Fisherman’s  Institute  in  Gloucester. 

Rev.  William  G.  Poor  became  pastor  June  15,  1919. 

During  these  years  expensive  repairs  within  the  steeple,  and 
the  painting  of  the  entire  exterior  of  the  House  of  worship,  have 
been  necessary;  we  have  had  our  worship  enriched  by  the  new 
hymnals ;  have  carried  through  many  helpful  changes  in  our 
courses  of  study  in  our  Bible  School,  have  reawakened  interest  in 
our  helpers  abroad;  and  have  maintained  a  Church  calendar  by 
the  favor  of  the  Ladies’  Circle  which  has  also  made  a  long  list 
of  improvements  in  our  social  rooms. 

The  Church  has  invested  funds  as  follows: — the  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Traver  fund  of  $1,000;  the  Claflin  fund  $1,000  in  memory  of 
Deacon  and  Mrs.  Myron  W.  Claflin;  and  the  Francis  J.  Marsh  fund 
$1,000;  in  Westborough  Savings  Bank,  a  Deacons  fund  of  $250. 
Last  summer  the  Church  received  a  bequest  of  $200  from  one  who 
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as  a  child  of  12  years  joined  the  Church  in  1858,  and,  though  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  for  65  years,  did  not  forget  “the  Church  of  her 
childhood  and  her  ancestors.”  Miss  Lydia  S.  Chamberlain  and 
Miss  Hannah  N.  Johnson,  members  since  1862  and  1864,  well  re¬ 
member  Ellen  M.  Gore,  that  granddaughter  of  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske. 

The  Church  has  been  served  by  thirty  deacons;  the  present 
pastor  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  two  centuries;  the  twelfth  since  Rev, 
Benjamin  Wood. 

The  following  list  has  been  requested  for  reference: 

1.  Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  a  Harvard  graduate,  resident  in  1735, 
ordained  in  Upton  Jan.  1738,  resigned  in  1744;  died  in  1756, 
while  a  chaplain  in  the  Colonial  Army. 

2.  Mr.  Elisha  Fish,  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  1719;  A.  M.  Harvard, 
1750;  ordained  in  Upton  June  5,  1751;  married  June  15, 
1751  to  Hannah  Holloway  Forbush,  nine  children;  Upton’s 
first  life-time  pastor;  died  Aug.  6,  1795. 

3.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  born  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15,  1772. 
Graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  1793;  studied  theology  with 
Brother  and  Dr.  Emmons;  ordained  in  Upton  June  1,  1796. 
Married  Betsey  Dustan  of  Boscawen  in  1796,  there  were  eight 
children,  preached  his  half-century  sermon  in  June  1846; 
after  a  pastorate  of  almost  53  years  died  April  24,  1849. 
Upton’s  second  life-time  minister. 

4.  Rev.  William  Warren,  born  Waterford,  Me.,  Oct.  21,  1806. 
At  Bowdoin  College,  1834-36;  graduate  of  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  1838;  ordained  at  Windham,  Me.,  1840;  installed 
in  Upton  Nov.  14,  1849;  dismissed  April  29,  1856.  Died  Jan. 
28,  1879. 

5.  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson  Willard,  born  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  March 
19,  1832;  Yale  College  and  Theo.  Sem.,  1853-56;  ordained  in 
Upton  April  30,  1857 ;  dismissed  1865.  1870  studied  medicine, 
lecturer,  Supt.  of  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Died  March  5,  1907. 

6.  Rev.  Spencer  O.  Dyer;  ordained  and  installed  at  Becket,  Mass., 
March  21,  1858;  supply  at  Upton  1865  to  1870.  Further  dates 
not  found. 
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7.  Rev.  John  Ebenezer  Mosely  Wright,  born  Jackson,  Me.,  June 
23,  1822,  Newport  Academy;  teacher  several  years;  graduate 
Bangor  Theo.  Sem.,  1852;  ordained  Burlington,  Me.,  Oct.  29, 
1852;  installed  at  Upton  Nov.  15,  1871;  dismissed  April  7, 
1875.  Married  in  1852,  four  children;  died  of  cerebral  hem¬ 
orrhage,  resulting  from  malarial  poisoning  contracted  in  the 
army,  April  12,  1895. 

8.  Mr.  Francis  Jewett  Marsh,  born  Groton,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1849; 
Amherst  College,  1870;  instructor  in  Academy  at  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  then  in  Derby  Academy,  Hingham,  Mass.,  1870-1872; 
Andover  Sem.,  1872;  ordained  at  Upton  Jan.  26,  1876  (pastor 
here  1875-1881);  Walpole;  secretarial  positions  1893  to  1906; 
resident  in  Upton  1906  to  Nov.  4,  1932,  his  death. 

9.  Rev.  Arthur  Shirley,  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  19,  1845, 
A.  B.  Yale  1869,  M.  A.  1872;  ordained  Conway,  Mass.,  July  3, 
1872;  student  and  tutor  in  Boston  1881-1882;  minister  in 
Upton  March  19,  1882 — Dec.  13,  1885.  Died  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  5,  1927. 

10.  Mr.  Almon  Jesse  Dyer,  born  Cummington,  Mass.,  Oct.  28, 
1857.  Westfield  Normal  School;  teacher  1878-79;  Amherst 
College  1883;  IBK  Hardy  Eight,  Hartford  1886;  ordained  at 
Upton  June  4,  1886;  married  Lizzie  Jane  Lovell  of  Cumming¬ 
ton  in  1886;  dismissed  in  1892.  Various  pastorates  and  lead¬ 
ing  positions  since.  Died  in  Cummington  Feb.  1934. 

11.  Rev.  Alexander  Wiswall,  born  in  Glasgow  Aug.  1,  1846,  came 
with  mother  to  U.  S.  in  1850;  she  died  and  he  was  adopted 
by  the  Wiswall  family  of  Marlboro,  N.  H.  Graduated  Apple- 
ton  Academy  1869;  Dartmouth  College  1873;  Bangor  Theo. 
Sem.  1879;  ordained  Sept.  24,  1879,  Benton  Falls,  Me.,  in¬ 
stalled  in  Upton  1892,  dismissed  1903.  In  Uxbridge  1904- 
1919.  Died  March  26,  1923  of  Bright’s  disease.  Married  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  there  is  one  daughter. 

12.  Rev.  Ernest  W.  Eldredge.  Lived  in  East  Wareham,  Mass; 
ordained  1893 ;  in  Montague  1901-1903 ;  Upton  1904-1907 ; 
four  pastorates  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1929 
resident  in  Ashby,  Mass. 
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The  Unitarian  Church,  West  Upton 
Built  in  1873  by  William  Knowlton. 
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13.  Rev.  Osmond  Jesse  Billings,  born  in  Sharon,  Mass.,  July  8, 
1878;  Amherst  College  1900;  Yale  Divinity  School  1905;  or¬ 
dained  Sharon  Oct.  4,  1905.  At  Upton  1908-15;  at  Three 
Rivers  1915-24;  at  Orange  1925 — . 

14.  Mr.  George  Ernest  Russell,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March 
26,  1884.  A.  B.  Lawrence  College  1913;  ordained  at  Upton 
Sept.  25,  1916,  and  in  1917  went  to  Fisherman’s  Institute, 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  47  Summer  Street. 

15.  Rev.  William  George  Poor,  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  June  13, 
1858.  Phillips  Academy  1878;  Dartmouth  College,  1882;  Yale 
Divinity  School  1885;  ordained  in  Andover  June  1885  for 
Home  Missionary  work  in  Kansas;  married  Harriet  M. 
Taylor,  of  Paola,  Kansas;  other  pastorates,  in  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Topsfield,  Petersham, 
Boylston;  came  to  Upton  June  15,  1919.  Mrs.  Poor  passed 
away  Nov.  28,  1924,  and  on  June  9,  1928  Miss  Carrie  P.  G. 
Nelson  entered  into  the  pastoral  prayers  and  duties  of  this 
Church.  The  three  children  each  have  one  child;  Mrs.  Wini¬ 
fred  Willmott  lives  in  Beverly,  Joseph  V.  Poor  lives  in  River¬ 
side,  R.  I.,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Peppard  lives  in  West  Roxbury. 


THE  UNITARIAN  CHURCH. 

The  First  Unitarian  Society  was  organized  May  20,  1847  in 
a  building  known  as  the  “old  tavern”  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Town  Hall.  The  society  numbered  sixty-two  members,  many  of 
whom  had  been  holding  services  regularly  under  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Society,  originally  a  Baptist  society. 

Services  were  held  in  Union  Hall,  later  known  as  the  Crispin 
building,  still  standing  next  to  the  store  of  W.  H.  Holbrook.  Soon 
after  organization,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  “meeting  house,”  and 
one  year  later,  the  building,  now  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels 
was  dedicated. 

Rev.  William  Cutter  Tenney  was  the  first  minister.  In  1849 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Sumner  Ball,  who  came  from  a 
Church  in  Ware,  Mass.,  and  began  Upton’s  third  life-time  past¬ 
orate;  though  for  two  years  of  this  early  period  he  was  in  the 
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employ  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  supplied  the 
pulpit  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  as  associate  pastor. 

In  1861  he  was  elected  representative  to  the  General  Court,  but 
being  chosen  chaplain  by  the  21st  Regiment,  already  in  the  field, 
he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  went  at  once  to  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
where  the  regiment  was  then  stationed.  At  the  regiment's  first 
battle  he  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  his  brave  and  effi¬ 
cient  care  of  the  wounded,  that  the  Colonel's  report  was  sent  on 
to  Governor  Andrew.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Walcot,  historian  of  the 
regiment  wrote  of  him  as  follows: — 

“In  the  thirteen  months  that  he  had  been  with  us  he  had  shared 
with  the  regiment  every  peril  and  hardship  which  it  had  been 
called  to  face  and  endure,  and  had  won  the  lasting  respect  and 
love  of  every  man  in  it  of  whatever  creed.  Ardently  patriotic, 
always  hopeful  and  courageous,  he  exerted  a  strong  and  lasting 
influence  in  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  regiment  in  its  soldierly 
as  well  as  its  moral  duties.  As  our  postmaster,  no  matter  at  what 
inconvenience  to  himself,  the  mail  was  never  left  to  take  care  of 
itself  when  by  his  energy  it  could  be  forced  to  come  or  go.  To 
our  sick  and  wounded  he  had  been  with  unfailing  devotion  a  brave, 
tender  and  skillful  nurse.  An  honor  and  grace  to  the  calling  and 
the  service,  it  was  a  sad  day  in  the  regiment  when  he  left  us." 

During  his  long  period  of  ministry  in  this  Church,  Mr.  Ball 
won  the  hearts,  not  only  of  his  parishioners,  but  of  all  the  people 
in  the  town.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  preached  ser¬ 
mons  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  Sunday  school  session 
was  held  between.  Those  who  came  from  a  distance  were  in  the 
habit  of  staying  through  the  three  meetings. 

The  music  in  the  early  days  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
in  which  Daniel  Batchelor  and  Jonathan  Trumbull  played  flutes, 
Stephen  Bosworth  and  Henry  Southland  violins,  Charles  Chamber¬ 
lin  bass  viol,  Jones  Walker  violon-cello  and  Austin  Warren  trom¬ 
bone.  In  1855  a  reed  organ  was  purchased  and  was  presided  over 
by  Eli  Batchelor.  After  twelve  years  this  was  replaced  by  a  pipe 
organ. 

In  the  year  1873  William  Knowlton  built  the  present  edifice 
in  West  Upton,  the  deed  of  which  was  later  given  to  the  society. 
The  building  was  dedicated  April  23,  1874,  and  in  December  of 
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the  same  year  the  Church  building  in  Central  Square  was  sold  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  organ  was  moved  to  the  new  Church 
and  enlarged. 

Mr.  Ball  resigned  in  1892,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the 
pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Chappell.  At  this  time  tablets  in 
commemoration  of  Major  Eli  Warren,  Daniel  W.  Batchelor  and 
William  Knowlton  were  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Church.  The 
last  mentioned  was  replaced  in  1908,  by  a  beautiful  Memorial 
window  “Christ  blessing  Little  Children”.  During  Mr.  Chappell's 
ministry  the  Society  was  reorganized  and  incorporated. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Walter  Knight  who  served  four 
years.  During  his  pastorate  the  society  received  from  Edwin  F. 
Knowlton  of  New  York,  a  gift  of  the  deed  of  the  present  parson¬ 
age. 

In  1900  Rev.  Carl  George  Horst  assumed  the  pastorate. 

For  about  ten  years  after  Mr.  Ball's  resignation,  the  Society 
and  individuals  continued  to  share  his  help  and  advice.  His 
death  occurred  in  September  1902. 

On  September  9,  1902,  the  Church  was  thronged  with  friends 
and  representatives  of  many  organizations  who  had  come  from 
far  to  honor  the  Pastor  whose  visible  work  had  now  ceased.  Rev. 
Austin  S.  Garver,  of  Worcester,  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  Rev.  Charleton  Staples,  of  Lexington,  and  the  Pastor,  Rev. 
Carl  G.  Horst,  conducted  the  obsequies.  They  told  of  the  Army 
Chaplain  who  had  shared  with  the  men  in  seven  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  being  times  of  unusual  car¬ 
nage;  of  the  Representative  in  the  State  House,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  House,  the  Member  of  the  Senate;  of  the  Member  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers'  Club,  frequently  chosen  as  its  president;  of  his  share  in  the 
beginnings  of  the  Public  Library;  and  of  his  more  than  quarter 
century  on  the  Upton  School  Committee.  Yet  all  of  these  activities 
were  of  secondary  interest  to  the  throng  who  bore  witness  to  the 
devout  and  uplifting  influence  of  his  great  and  sympathetic  heart. 
Faithful  to  the  great  trust  of  life,  George  Sumner  Ball  is  kept  as 
a  reminder  of  the  rounded  wholeness  of  life  by  the  Memorial 
Window  dedicated  in  his  name  on  September  13,  1903,  for  the 
more  than  two  score  years  he  served  this  Church  with  rare  fidelity 
as  Preacher  and  Pastor,  in  Upton's  third  life-time  Pastorate. 
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On  May  29,  1907,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Church  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  and  a  his¬ 
torical  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Horst. 

Succeeding  ministers  were: — 


1909-1914. 

1915-1918. 

1919-1922. 


Rev.  William  A.  Wood, 

Rev.  James  W.  MacDonald, 
Rev.  William  W.  Peck, 


The  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Church 
in  October  1922.  The  four  days’  celebration  included  a  re-dedi- 
cation  of  the  organ,  which  had  been  entirely  remodelled,  and  elec¬ 
tric  action  installed.  A  generous  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  was 
donated  by  George  W.  Knowlton. 

This  jubilee  also  included  the  unveiling  of  a  richly  stained 
window  in  memory  of  Charlotte  A.  Batchelor  and  her  untiring  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  window  which  is  on  the 
west  side  next  to  that  of  her  father,  represents  “The  Resurrection 
Angel”.  The  unveiling  was  by  George  W.  Knowlton  and  Eben  J. 
Knowlton  of  New  York,  brothers  of  Mrs.  Batchelor,  who  presented 
the  window  in  memory  of  their  sister. 

Rev.  Robert  Allen  Singsen  became  the  minister  in  1923,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Albert  Nicholas  Kaucher  Ph.D.  who 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  this  Church,  Feb.  5,  1928. 

A  fourth  stained  glass  window  beautifies  the  east  wall  of  the 
Church.  The  subject  is  “Mercy  and  Truth”  and  was  given  in 
1931,  in  memory  of  George  W.  Knowlton  and  Sarah  Louise  Knowl¬ 
ton,  by  their  children. 

The  allied  societies  are  the  Sunday  school,  which  organization 
was  effected  soon  after  that  of  the  church.  The  record  shows  the 
first  superintendent  to  have  been  Caleb  Bosworth,  but  he  was  soon 
succeeded  by  Whitman  Holbrook,  who  served  many  years.  The 
present  superintendent  is  Norman  Wood,  a  great  grandson  of 
Rev.  George  S.  Ball:  the  “Ladies’  Sewing  Circle”  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1849  with  Lucy  W.  Day  as  its  first  president,  now  is 
known  as  “The  Alliance”,  being  a  branch  of  the  General  Alliance. 
The  present  president  is  Miss  Lydia  W.  Ball.  Miss  Ball  with  her 
father  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Channing  Guild 
in  1891,  which  is  now  the  only  other  allied  society.  This  is  now 
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called  the  Knowlton  Guild  Y.P.R.U.,  a  branch  of  the  Young 
People’s  Religious  Union. 

The  Society  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees.  The  present 
members  are  Harold  Knowlton,  who  has  served  as  clerk  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  George  W.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  who  has  served  as  treasurer 
for  twenty-six  years,  John  E.  Lennon,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Alfred  Young,  Frank  0.  Ogden,  Jefferson  H.  Lyford,  Edward  E. 
Whiting,  Miss  Lydia  W.  Ball,  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  E.  Lyford. 

From  the  early  days  the  music  in  the  church  service  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  chorus  choir  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  when 
a  mixed  quartette  was  substituted. 

Since  1895,  Miss  Lizzie  Holman  Ball  has  been  the  musical 
director,  with  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Adair  as  organist. 

Dr.  Kaucher,  soon  after  becoming  the  pastor,  introduced  a 

new  form  of  service,  with  a  processional  and  recessional  by  the 

• 

vested  choir,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  service  of  worship 
more  impressive  and  deepening  the  religious  spirit,  and  at  the 
close  of  its  eighty-eighth  year  the  Church  prospers  under  his  able 
ministry. 

Mrs.  Abbie  A.  Lyford. 


UPTON  METHODIST  CHURCH. 

Little  did  the  class  of  three  Methodists  residing  in  Upton,  but 
members  of  Churches  in  Westboro,  Milford  and  Hopkinton  in 
1872  realize  that  they  were  the  nucleus  of  a  Church,  that  was  to 
withstand  the  test  of  spiritual  and  financial  depressions  and  emerge 
after  sixty  years,  still  holding  its  own  with  high  aspirations  for 
the  future. 

The  class,  under  the  leadership  of  D.  C.  Haviland  met  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Lettice  Leland.  So  great  was  the  interest  that  soon 
others  joined.  In  the  late  Fall  of  1873  Crispin  Hall  was  hired  for 
Methodist  Services,  with  Frank  Daniels  of  Milford  preaching  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons.  Prayer  meetings  were  held  Sunday  Mornings  and 
Evenings.  Interest  still  grew  and  the  congregation  grew  larger. 
Soon  a  revival  was  in  progress. 
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Dr.  W.  R.  Clark,  Presiding  Elder,  made  an  official  visit  to 
Upton  March  1,  1874,  and  a  Methodist  Church  was  organized  con¬ 
sisting  of  eleven  members. 

Frank  E.  Daniels 
Forest  Fisher 
Richard  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Louisa  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Jane  N.  A.  Colacott 
Miss  Statira  Haviland 

In  April  1874,  Rev.  N.  B.  Fiske  was  appointed  to  Upton  by 
the  Methodist  Conference  and  a  month  later  held  their  first  quar¬ 
terly  Conference,  at  which  time  it  was  voted  to  build  a  Church 
as  Crispin  Hall  had  become  too  small  to  accommodate  the  grow¬ 
ing  congregation. 

Messrs.  Whitman  Holbrook,  D.  R.  Scott  and  Wm.  Olney  with 
the  Pastor  as  chairman  were  appointed  a  building  committee. 
For  a  few  Sundays  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Unitarian 
Church;  later  in  the  Town  Hall.  Three  months  later  August  31, 
1874  $3396  had  been  subscribed  and  the  lot  upon  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  Church  now  stands  purchased.  Much  credit  must  be  given 
Rev.  N.  B.  Fiske  for  his  untiring  efforts  during  his  ministry  in 
Upton. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  conference  year  sixty-six  members 
had  joined  the  church  and  fifty-one  probationers.  The  Sunday- 
school  of  one  hundred  members  had  a  library  of  over  four-hundred 
books.  Eighteen  Hundred  Dollars  had  been  raised  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  parsonage  furnished.  Class  meetings  were  held 
Friday  evenings  in  Upton  and  Monday  evenings  in  West  Upton. 

The  building  of  the  new  Church  was  started  Sept.  28,  1875 
and  completed  for  dedication  March  8,  1876.  IPs  total  cost  was 
$11,543.75.  IPs  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  the  Common  is  fifty- 
two  feet  with  a  depth  of  72  feet.  It  is  Norman-Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture;  is  two  stories  high,  with  vestry,  class  rooms  and  kitchen  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  Auditorium  exclusive  of  the  organ  loft,  on  the  second 
floor  is  sixty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  with  a  twenty  foot  ceiling. 
The  pulpit  and  pews  are  of  chestnut  with  black  walnut  trimmings. 


Danford  C.  Haviland 
John  W.  Holbrook 
Miss  Caroline  Rawson 
Mrs.  Sibbel  Baker 
Mrs.  Lettice  Leland 
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The  Auditorium  with  the  balcony  seats  five  hundred  people.  The 
pulpit  furniture  was  a  gift  of  the  ministers  of  the  New  England 
Conference  and  the  Bible  a  gift  of  William  Armington,  at  ap¬ 
propriate  dedicatory  exercises,  at  which  four  hundred,  and  min¬ 
isters  were  present  from  other  churches  of  Upton  and  surrounding 
towns. 

Altho  subscriptions  had  been  pledged  to  cover  the  cost  of 
building,  owing  to  the  hard  times  of  1877-78  some  four  thousand 
dollars  of  the  subscriptions  were  not  paid,  necessitating  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  church  property.  The  mortgage  was  forclosed  July 
19,  1886  and  the  property  was  sold  at  public  auction.  Rev.  William 
Jagger,  who  proved  to  be  the  man  needed  in  this  distressing  time, 
spent  several  months  soliciting  aid  from  churches  of  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  districts.  Negotiations  with  the  purchasers  were 
finally  concluded  in  1888  when  the  indebtedness  was  paid  off.  Jubi¬ 
lee  services  were  held  Feb.  21,  1888,  with  former  pastors  present. 

The  first  Sunday  School  Superintendent  was  Richard  Aldrich; 
others  were:  John  W.  Alexander,  William  Walker,  Lorenzo  B.  Ging- 
son,  Charles  Brooks  and  Elmer  Thompson. 

Two  papers  were  published  to  raise  funds  for  the  Church. 
The  “Bazaar  Journal”  in  1886  was  edited  by  William  S.  Jagger. 
In  1909  the  “Upton  Chronicle”  edited  by  Mrs.  Perry  Alexander 
with  Rev.  A.  Goy  Bixler,  Managing  Editor,  was  published  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

On  Oct.  18  and  19,  1924  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of 
the  church  was  celebrated.  At  a  banquet  Saturday  evening  Rev.  N. 
B.  Fiske,  the  first  pastor,  gave  early  reminescences  of  the  church. 
Other  former  pastors  responded  to  roll  call.  The  next  day  a  love 
feast  was  conducted  and  sermons  preached  by  former  pastors. 
Rev.  Clare  Van  Metre,  then  pastor,  reported  ninety-four  church 
members,  a  Sunday-school  of  sixty-six  and  a  thriving  Epworth 
League. 

Repairs  made  in  the  last  ten  years  which  included  shingling 
the  roof,  painting  the  exterior  and  re-decorating  the  interior,  prob¬ 
ably  finds  the  church  in  the  best  condition  since  it  was  built.  The 
trust  funds  of  the  church  are  the  Ella  Whitney  Fund  ($100),  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Traver  Fund  ($1000),  and  Ella  Whitney  Risteen  Fund 
($500). 
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From  the  estate  of  Helen  Bates  was  received  three  hundred 
dollars,  which  helped  greatly  in  re-decorating  the  Auditorium.  A 
tablet  is  placed  to  her  memory  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit. 

The  list  of  pastors  now  numbers  thirty-seven. 


Rev.  N.  B.  Fiske 
Rev.  William  Pentecost 
Rev.  E.  H.  Tunnicliffe 
Rev.  Ira  David 
Rev.  G.  H.  Rogers 
Rev.  Edward  Marsh 
Rev.  George  A.  Blair 
Rev.  W.  H.  Chanter 
Rev.  N.  B.  Burton 
Rev.  G.  N.  Short 
Rev.  William  Jagger 
Rev.  N.  A.  Sullivan 
Rev.  H.  G.  Butler 
Rev.  E.  H.  Mills 
Rev.  A.  Goy  Bixler 
Rev.  Walter  H.  Upham 
Rev.  0.  L.  Simpson 
Rev.  Charles  Delano 
Rev.  William  Hubbard 


Rev.  William  Blackmer 
Rev.  G.  E.  Mcllwain 
Rev.  William  Crawford 
Rev.  J.  Franklin  Knotts 
Rev.  Godfrey  Barney 
Rev.  N.  H.  Layton 
Rev.  William  Gunter 
Rev.  Herbert  Fulton 
Rev.  W.  F.  Holmes 
Rev.  Le  Roy  Fielding 
Rev.  John  W.  Reeves 
Rev.  Clare  L.  Van  Metre 
Rev.  Arthur  Rehme 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Morton 
Rev.  Desn  Irish 
Rev.  Jasper  Cox 
Rev.  Harold  Evans 
Rev.  B.  M.  Hanniger 


The  church  discipline  until  1910  stated  no  pastor  should  be 
in  one  parish  more  than  three  years.  Of  late  years  student  pastors, 
from  Boston  University,  have  filled  the  pulpit.  The  church  has 
been  fortunate  in  getting  many  brilliant  young  men,  who  are  now 
pastors  of  large  city  churches. 

The  oldest  living  member  is  Miss  Charlotte  Snelling,  who  was 
received  into  the  church  Dec.  12,  1886. 

The  Epworth  League  is  an  organization  for  young  people,  train¬ 
ing  them  in  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  church.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  church  members  were  once  members  of  the  Ep¬ 
worth  League. 

Since  1876  the  Sunday  school  has  offered  courses  in  Bible 
Study  to  every  child  suitable  to  his  age  and  understanding.  Much 
credit  should  go  to  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  who  labored  so 
faithfully  and  gave  so  generously  of  their  time  and  talent. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Built  in  Upton  in  1874. 


At  the  left  is  the  Second  Meeting-House,  built  in  1770  and  1771 
on  the  Common,  and  sold  in  1849. 

At  the  center  is  the  first  building  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  erected 
in  1848  and  sold  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
in  1874,  and  is  now  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels. 
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In  the  background  of  the  life  of  the  church  there  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  strength  in  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  This  organization 
from  the  time  it  contributed  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the 
building  of  the  church  in  1876  to  the  present  day  has  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  the  spiritual,  social  and  financial  welfare  of  the 
church.  For  sixty-one  years,  with  an  average  membership  of  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  twenty-five  this  society  has  done  much  good  in  the 
community. 

A  pipe  organ  valued  at  two  thousand  dollars,  was  installed 
in  the  church  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  1876,  Mr.  Elbridge  Hill  was 
organist. 

Soon  after  the  dedicatory  services  an  organ  recital  was  given 
by  Mr.  Eben  Tourgee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  music 
in  Boston.  Prof.  Origin  B.  Young  was  another  valued  and  well 
known  musician  whose  ability  was  greatly  appreciated. 

An  upright  piano  was  purchased  in  1894,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Rev.  George  E.  Mcllwain.  The  church  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  such  loyal  choir  members  as  Mrs.  Emma  Wood,  choir 
leader;  Mrs.  Emma  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alexander,  Mr.  Abiatha 
Bowker  and  others.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  long¬ 
standing  choir  members — Miss  Jennie  Comstock  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Seymour.  The  organist,  Mrs.  Jannette  Brooks,  having  served  the 
church  for  over  twenty-one  years. 

Mrs.  Esther  Stuart. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  ANGELS. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Upton  it  is  well  to  state  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century 
the  Catholic  residents  of  Upton  journeyed  to  Milford  where  the  first 
Mass  was  said  some  time  before  1843,  probably  as  early  as  1828 
by  Father  Fitton.  The  people  came  from  the  surrounding  country 
to  these  Masses,  which  were  celebrated  once  a  month  during  the 
pastorate  of  Father  Fitton,  and  his  successors  Rev.  Matthew  Gib¬ 
son  and  Father  Boyce. 

This  condition  continued  until  the  year  1857,  when  we  find 
that  Rev.  Patrick  Cuddihy  was  appointed  pastor  of  Milford  and 
that  “his  parish  then  embraced  .  .  .  Upton”.  — 
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Father  Cuddihy,  after  becoming  pastor  of  Milford,  came  once 
a  month  to  Upton  and  said  Mass  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and 
when  the  Catholics  became  too  numerous  for  any  private  house 
he  engaged  the  Town  Hall  which  latterly  was  known  as  the  Grand 
Army  Hall. 

Mass  being  said  but  once  a  month  in  Upton  the  sturdy  Catho¬ 
lics  journeyed  to  Milford  to  attend  Mass  on  the  other  Sundays. 

In  November,  1869  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  became  the  pastor  of 
Grafton  and  Upton  was  attached  as  a  mission  to  the  new  parish 
in  Grafton.  Dr.  Barrett  soon  after  on  December  18,  1874,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Unitarian  Society  their  meeting  house  located  at 
Central  Square,  Upton,  remodeled  it  according  to  Catholic  ideas, 
and  blessed  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Angels. 

In  1883  Rev.  James  Boyle,  then  pastor  of  Grafton,  began  the 
building  of  a  church  in  Fisherville  which  was  dedicated  New 
Year’s  1884.  This  church  became  in  1887  the  nucleus  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  parish  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Michael  Carroll  who  took 
charge  of  Upton  as  a  mission. 

Thus  we  see  Upton  as  a  mission  of  Milford,  then,  of  Grafton 
and  finally  as  a  mission  of  Fisherville. 

It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Father  Carroll  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  imported  stained-glass  windows  and  pipe-organ  were  in¬ 
stalled. 

In  the  year  1900  after  having  been  pastor  of  Fisherville  for 
thirteen  years  with  Upton  in  his  charge  as  a  mission  Father  Car- 
roll  was  transferred. 

At  this  time  the  head  of  the  diocese,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  D. 
Beaven  decided  to  establish  Upton  as  a  separate  parish  and  in 
December  1900  he  appointed  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  J.  Burke  the  first 
resident  pastor. 

Father  Burke  took  up  his  abode  in  rooms  furnished  in  the 
basement  of  the  church.  There  he  resided  for  a  few  months  gath¬ 
ering  his  little  flock  about  him,  working  most  assiduously  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  property  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care. 

Finding  the  parishioners  eager  to  cooperate  with  him  not  only 
in  spiritual  affairs  but  in  the  material  as  well  Father  Burke  set 
about  acquiring  a  rectory. 
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His  efforts  found  success  in  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Main 
and  Pleasant  Streets  which  he  occupied  until  he  was  transferred 
by  the  Bishop  from  Upton  to  St.  Stephen’s  parish  in  Worcester. 
This  was  in  1902. 

That  same  year,  1902,  saw  the  young  parish  of  Upton  confided 
to  the  care  of  Rev.  James  M.  Cruse. 

Father  Cruse  arrived  to  take  charge  in  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year  and  found  the  parish  and  its  property  in  a  wholesome 
condition  and  the  parishioners  for  the  most  part  robust  in  the 
Faith,  their  most  precious  heirloom. 

Again  they  showed  their  generous  cooperation  with  their 
pastor  when  he  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned  to  dispose  of  the  rectory  used  by  Father  Burke  and 
acquire  the  Fiske  house  on  a  knoll  at  the  end  of  Nelson  Street 
overlooking  the  center  of  the  town  and  much  nearer  the  church. 

Father  Cruse  remained  to  preside  over  the  parish  until  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1910  when  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Our 
Lady  of  Hope,  now  one  of  the  great  parishes  in  the  city  and  diocese 
of  Springfield. 

Here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  state  that  all  of  the  priests, 
Father  Burke  excepted,  who  have  been  pastors  of  Upton  are  still 
alive  and  at  the  head  of  large  parishes  elsewhere  in  the  diocese. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Father  Cruse  Bishop  Beaven  sent  one 
of  his  curates  from  the  cathedral  parish,  Rev.  George  F.  Flynn,  to 
care  for  the  people  of  the  parish  of  the  Uptons. 

According  to  parish  records  Father  Flynn  arrived  February 
8,  1910  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  rectory  Father  Cruse  had 
acquired  on  Nelson  Street. 

It  is  evident  from  Father  Flynn’s  statements  made  and  re¬ 
peated  to  the  writer  of  this  resume  that  his  reception  by  and  the 
treatment  he  received  from  the  members  of  parish  were  very 
pleasant.  For  almost  seven  years  Father  Flynn  was  the  pastor  of 
Upton  and  is  remembered  with  pleasure  and  mentioned  with  re¬ 
spect  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

It  was  his  first  parish  and  like  his  predecessor,  Father  Cruse, 
he  in  turn  was  given  another  and  larger  field  in  St.  Bernard’s  in 
Worcester.  He  left  Upton  November  16,  1916. 
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In  his  place  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  Bishop  Beaven,  sent 
another  priest  who  had  been  connected  with  the  cathedral  parish, 
the  Rev.  Florence  A.  Lane,  one  time  secretary  to  the  Bishop  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

November  19,  1916  saw  the  advent  of  Father  Lane  who  took 
up  the  work  of  caring  for  the  spirituality  of  the  parish  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Holy  Angels. 

Like  all  the  priests  before  him  Father  Lane  labored  earnestly 
to  increase  the  eternal  and  temporal  assets  of  the  parishioners  and 
the  parish.  And  this  he  did  until  called  away  August  6,  1927  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  O’Leary,  D.D.,  who  now  presides 
most  proficiently  over  the  destinies  of  the  diocese  of  Springfield. 

Like  Father  Cruse  and  Father  Flynn,  Father  Lane  is  still 
laboring  in  that  large  section  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  the  episcopal 
city. 

To  succeed  Father  Lane  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  chose  a 
priest  who  stands  out  today  a  peer  among  his  fellow-priests  and 
also  is  in  the  first  rank  of  the  priest- veterans  of  the  World  War — 
Rev.  Gerald  S.  McGourty. 

His  experiences  with  the  horrors  of  war  did  not  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  harden  the  heart  of  this,  one  of  the  gentlest  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Gentle  Jesus. 

It  was  this  characteristic  of  Father  McGourty  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  his  many  attractive  traits  that  drew  and  held  his  par¬ 
ishioners  to  him.  All  during  his  stay  among  them,  from  August 
6,  1927  until  July  18,  1934  Father  McGourty  was  ever  striving  to 
be  the  Alter  Christus  to  those  who  were  fortunate  to  know  him. 

Gentle  and  humble  in  imitation  of  His  Master  he  bears  re¬ 
semblance  to  Mary  of  Scripture  renown — busy  about  many  things, 
things  of  a  parochial  mundane  nature.  For  proof  of  this  look  to 
the  House  of  God  first  and  then  at  the  home  on  the  hill — the 
rectory.  The  former  refrescoed  inside  and  repainted  outside  and 
the  latter  furnished  with  many  of  the  modern  aids  to  home  com¬ 
fort. 

The  memory  of  Father  McGourty  will  linger  long  like  the 
scent  of  the  roses  tho  the  vase  of  his  bodily  presence  be  broken. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  pastorate  of  the  parish  of  the 
Holy  Angels  is  Rev.  James  B.  Kennedy,  who  took  possession  July 
18,  1934. 


Near  the  Source  of  Anderson  Brook. 

It  threads  deep  dingles  as  well  as  swampy  hollows.  For  its 
last  mile  it  was  the  dividing  line  between  Mendon  and  Uxbridge. 
Small  and  short  though  it  is,  at  five  different  places  its  power  was 
harnessed  and  it  coined  many  dollars  for  those  whose  wheels  it 
turned.  It  is  now  named  Center  Brook. 


The  Amos  Whitney  House,  Built  in  1758 

It  is  among  our  older  forms  of  architecture ;  and  was  in  a 
prosperous  neighborhood,  which  had  a  fine  brick  school  house, 
and  listed  among  its  early  generation  many  Revolutionary  heroes. 
The  sad  little  North  Cemetery  tells  only  a  little  of  the  story.  This 
house  is  now  the  radiating  center  of  The  Commonwealth  Rescue 
League. 
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Throughout  all  the  years  that  Catholics  have  been  residents  of 
Upton  they  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other  citizens 
in  the  service  of  God  and  their  country.  They  have  been  taught 
by  their  Church  to  “render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 

This  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  an  unstinted  way  as  is 
evidenced  in  their  sanctuary  and  on  the  scrolls  of  the  heroes  who 
in  national  crises  sacrificed  their  all  for  their  loved  country. 

Rev.  James  B.  Kennedy. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  RESCUE  LEAGUE. 

This  unpretentious  enterprise  had  been  quietly  engaged  in  do¬ 
ing  good  for  more  than  a  year  before  we  became  acquainted  with  its 
aims  and  start.  And  here  again  was  the  Spirit  of  Upton,  start¬ 
lingly  far-reaching  and  ennobling.  The  amount  that  35  acres 
could  produce  to  be  canned  and  stored  upon  shelves  and  shelves, 
in  bins  and  boxes,  for  distribution  without  charge,  impelled  us 
to  request  the  story.  Here  is  what  Mrs.  Estella  C.  Woods  told 
us : — 

“Being  left  alone,  with  no  children  or  relatives,  I  was  undecided 
what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  said,  T  will  let  the  Lord  de¬ 
cide  for  me’;  so,  opening  the  Bible  at  random  I  read  these  words, 
‘Give  to  the  poor, — and  follow  Me’.  I  accepted  the  message,  and 
bought  this  farm,  ‘that  we  might  till  the  soil  and  bring  forth 
good.’  ” 

And  when  one  glances  over  the  list  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  baskets,  boxes  and  parcels,  that  have  to  be  reported  at  the 
State  House  annually  under  the  charter  granted,  the  admiration 
grows.  The  Commonwealth  Rescue  League  in  1934  made  this  farm 
minister  to  1131  persons  in  130  families,  12  hospitals,  1  orphanage, 
1  day  nursery,  and  1  health  home.  And  during  these  last  five  years 
fully  5500  persons  have  been  reached,  and  6000  garments  given 
out,  while  the  list  of  toys  has  not  been  reckoned.  So  this  Amos 
Whitney  house,  180  years  old,  stands  for  high  ideals,  and  for  true 
Missionary  Endeavor.  Mr.  Walter  A.  Steams,  whom  we  know 
as  commissioner  of  the  League,  solicits  annually  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  members,  and  the  hope  is  strong  to  mark  the  year  1935 
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as  clearing  the  final  mortgage  of  $100  on  the  farm;  after  which 
it  may  turn  its  attention  to  raising  many  chickens  for  its  Thanks¬ 
giving  distributions.  And  all  is  under  the  guidance,  and  for  the 
honor,  of  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name. 

At  Dawning. 

I  stepped  from  my  door  at  dawning 

And  saw  God’s  smile  on  the  earth, 

In  the  glory  of  the  sunrise, 

Giving  the  day  new  birth. 

Then  the  purple  shadows  faded, 

And  the  misty  lights  were  gone; 

And  the  sun  in  all  its  glory 
Gave  fullness  to  the  dawn. 

Mrs.  Estella  C.  Woods, 

North  Upton,  Massachusetts. 


THE  OLD  SECOND  MEETING-HOUSE. 

Before  the  summer  of  1849  the  old  meeting-house  on  the 
common,  no  longer  having  a  soul,  was  sold  to  D.  B.  Fiske,  who 
removed  the  steeple,  turned  the  building  half  way  around,  and 
backed  it  across  the  road  beside  the  Unitarian  house  of  worship. 
Anthony  Bull  and  Gilman  Fay  bought  it,  and  the  latter’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  led  him  to  name  it  Waverly  Hall.  For 
a  time  the  town  rented  it  on  occasions,  then  bought  it  back,  as 
there  was  no  other  suitable  place  for  town  meetings.  Bull  and 
Fay  dealt  in  various  goods,  among  other  abilities  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  to  measure  a  pair  of  boots  for  the  biggest  understanding  in 
all  Upton;  and  when  finished  the  pair  would  be  displayed  at  the 
store  front. 

At  that  time  all  about  that  area  were  shops  of  many  activities, 
banked  upon  the  few  rods  of  mill  stream  between  the  bridge  over 
Milford  Street,  and  that  one  over  Grove  Street. 

This  building  was  to  become  in  time  a  temple  of  patriotism, 
and  to  bear  the  name  of  another  Fiske  who  may  have  been  a  grand 
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nephew  of  the  three  Fiskes  whose  mill  was  run  by  the  water  power 
close  by.  G.  A.  R.  Hall  echoes  often  every  year  to  the  measured 
tread  of  initiations  and  installations  of  Societies  that  find  it  an 
honored  gathering  place. 

More  than  eighty  years  before,  while  it  still  remained  a  house 
of  praise,  the  old  meeting  house  had  often  throbbed  to  the  deep 
bass  of  the  viols  that  thundered  the  under-tones  to  the  violins  and 
flute  accompanying  the  voices  that  “made  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 
Lord.”  The  Parish  had  paid  Chester  Dickinson  of  Worcester  $67 
“for  a  double  bass  and  bow”  in  April  1838.  Thomas  Nelson,  Charles 
Chamberlin  and  Elisha  Bradish  may  have  taken  turns  in  releas¬ 
ing  the  deeps  of  that  huge  instrument,  while  Austin  Warren’s  trom¬ 
bone,  Daniel  Batchelor’s  flute,  and  the  violins  by  Harvey  Lesure 
and  Mr.  Gore  rounded  out  the  harmony. 

The  Upton  Brass  Band  was  organized  in  1840,  seven  members 
of  the  Warren  family  having  important  parts;  cornetist  Eugene 
led  the  Band  for  many  years;  Jesse  and  Daniel  were  musicians  of 
note,  often  “hired  by  other  bands  all  over  the  state.  ”  For  many 
years  this  Band  was  a  marked  success,  Austin  Warren  often  say¬ 
ing  that  when  all  his  grandchildren  could  play  as  well  as  he  liked 
to,  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  music.  In  1903  Mr.  F.  F.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  Franklin  organized  the  Upton  Cadet  Band,  which  was 
soon  taken  over  by  Mr.  James  Manuel  of  Hopedale,  but  flourished 
only  a  short  time. 

The  town  has  had  a  number  of  drum  corps,  gotten  up  for 
campaigns,  and  capable  of  putting  no  little  thrill  into  stirring  times. 

Minstrelsy  100  years  ago  was  new  and  pleasing.  Otis  Wood 
and  Harvey  Lesure,  both  good  singers,  got  themselves  into  print 
by  their  “taking”  duet  with  banjo,  entitled  “Coal  Black  Rose,”  Mr. 
Lesure  having  the  feminine  part.  And  tradition  insists  that  long, 
long  ago,  at  corn  huskings  and  elsewhere,  melodious  merriment  in 
Upton  was  musical  and  harmonious.  And  with  a  Polly  Dean  Brad¬ 
ish  alert  to  every  note  touching  the  heart-strings  of  sympathy, 
one  knows  that  the  songs  by  Stephen  C.  Foster  were  heard  often, 
and  were  part  of  the  arguments  for  those  who  were  sold  into  slav¬ 
ery  from  “The  Old  Kentucky  Home”;  or  answers  from  the  heart 
to  the  negro  faithfulness  in  “Old  Black  Joe.”  And  every  loyal  ham¬ 
let  in  the  old  Bay  State  knows  how  the  songs  of  George  F.  Root, 
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(a  Massachusetts  boy  in  charge  of  a  great  music  publishing  house 
in  Chicago)  tingled  to  the  finger  tips  those  who  saw  the  boys  “Rally 
Round  the  Flag”,  or  a  few  weeks  later  sang  “Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,”  or  that  sad  one  as  if  from  Andersonville  “In  the  Prison 
Cell  I  Sit,  Thinking  Mother  Dear,  of  You.”  Perhaps  Worcester 
County  treasured  especially  Mr.  Washburn’s  pathetic  “Vacant 
Chair”,  which  George  F.  Root  set  to  undying  music.  And  there 
were  the  songs  by  Mr.  Root’s  pupil  Henry  Clay  Work,  entitled 
“Nicodemus,”  “A  Thousand  Years,”  “Babylon  is  Fallen”  and  es¬ 
pecially  “Marching  Through  Georgia.”  Even  the  older  members  of 
the  W.  R.  C.  have  almost  forgotten  how  like  prayers,  and  again 
peals  of  thanksgiving  were  those  war  songs  of  the  months  of  the 
Civil  War.  Some  of  the  Southern  generals  remarked  after  the  war 
was  over  that  it  was  evident  on  which  side  God  stood,  when  he 
raised  up  such  a  man  as  George  F.  Root  to  write  those  conquering 
songs. 

And  how  that  old  hall  trembled  with  delight  when,  after  the 
Boys  came  home,  great  meetings  were  held  there,  with  visitors 
from  all  about,  telling  their  war  stories,  singing  their  war  songs, 
and  especially  “Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.”  How 
they  interrupted  with  their  cheers  the  Chaplain  of  the  21st  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  his  heart  poured  forth  their  and  his  thanksgivings  to 
God,  and  how  the  whole  framework  of  that  hall  shook  when  they 
really  unleashed  their  deep-throated  shouts  of  loyalty  as  they  stood 
before  the  Flag,  or  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  bowed  at  thought 
of  comrades  mustered  out! 

Great  Old  Hall,  your  timbers  have  quivered  to  all  three  of 
Upton’s  life-time  Pastors,  and  your  very  fibers  can  call  the  reverent 
to  perceive  the  Upton  heart-beat  in  the  1770s,  in  the  1860s,  in  the 
1917s — and  always  with  the  upward  look  to  “Our  Fathers’  God.” 


The  School  History  of  Our  Town 


Written  by  Miss  Lydia  W.  Ball. 

In  1825  a  committee  of  four  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood,  Elisha  Stoddard,  Jonathan  Beals,  and  Jonathan 
Bradish. 

In  1869  it  was  felt  that  the  district  system  was  inefficient, 
and  in  1870  a  grading  system  was  undertaken  on  a  small  scale; 
and  though  done  inaccurately  it  demonstrated  its  great  value. 
Center  school  was  divided  into  Infant  school,  next  higher  grade, 
and  still  higher  grade.  At  this  time  instead  of  seven  months  of 
school  and  five  months  vacation,  the  committee  suggested  three 
terms  of  twenty-seven  weeks  in  all.  One  term  April  to  July,  nine 
weeks;  Autumn,  eight  weeks;  and  Winter  ten  weeks.  Finally  the 
school  year  became  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Districts  were 
abolished  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1874-5  closer 
grading  was  accomplished. 

For  several  years  a  high  school  had  been  attempted.  In  1862 
so  few  applied  for  admission  that  any  one  was  admitted,  but  there 
was  such  indifference  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  that  eigh¬ 
teen  left  before  the  close  of  school,  and  the  attendance  was  so  ir¬ 
regular  that  the  committee  felt  great  discouragement.  In  1867 
they  tried  to  make  the  High  school  a  yearly  school.  That  failed 
also.  The  school  report  that  year  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
people  to  demand  such  a  school,  and  in  1869  there  was  one,  and  in 
1877  the  first  graduation  was  held.  One  of  the  members  of  that 
class,  Minnie  Miskell,  who  later  married  Mr.  Roger  Shaughnessy, 
has  written  the  following  interesting  account: 

The  First  Graduation. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  early  in  September  1873  Deacon 
Horace  Forbush,  member  of  the  school  board,  called  at  my  home 
to  inquire  if  my  mother  was  planning  to  send  me  to  high  school. 
She  replied  that  she  had  not  considered  the  matter  as  she  thought 
me  rather  young  for  that.  He  asked  her  to  send  me  to  his  store, 
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which  was  in  the  Arcade  block,  to  take  the  examination.  She  com¬ 
plied  and  as  the  result  was  satisfactory,  I  was  told  to  report  to 
the  high  school  the  folllowing  Monday  morning.  My  ideas  of  that 
institution  were  very  vague;  I  knew  where  it  was  located  but  had 
never  looked  forward  to  becoming  a  member. 

Upon  entering  the  room  it  seemed  to  my  youthful  eyes  filled 
with  grown  men  and  women.  I  took  a  front  seat  and  made  myself 
as  inconspicious  as  possible. 

When  I  had  gained  courage  to  take  note  of  my  surroundings 
I  found  there  were  two  of  the  boys  from  my  district,  number  4, 
also  in  attendance. 

We  three  with  one  other  member  present  that  morning  formed 
one  half  of  the  first  class  which  was  graduated  in  February  1877 
from  Upton  High  School  which  then  occupied  one  half  of  the  up¬ 
per  floor  of  the  building  now  known  as  “Grange  Hair’. 

The  Grammar  school  was  in  the  other  half  and  the  primary 
and  Intermediate  on  the  lower  floor. 

The  heating  system  consisted  of  a  stove  in  each  room  in  care 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Nelson,  who  worked  hard  to  keep  us  comfortable 
and  sometimes  succeeded. 

There  was  no  course  of  study,  each  pupil  taking  up  what 
studies  he  was  interested  in  or  what  the  master  thought  necessary. 
In  that  day  the  parents  provided  the  text  books,  and  loud  were  the 
protests  when  the  school  board  saw  fit  to  discard  a  set  for  those  of 
a  new  author  on  the  same  subject. 

The  only  book  of  reference  was  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

One  man,  Phillip  H.  Clark,  comprised  the  teaching  force  and  as 
I  recall  was  very  successful  this  first  term,  making  a  fine  show¬ 
ing  at  the  closing  for  the  Thanksgiving  vacation.  The  winter  term 
was  very  different.  The  Knowlton  Hat  factory  was  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  season,  the  girls  left  almost  en  masse  to  go  to  work 
leaving  but  four  females  in  the  school  while  the  males  practically 
all  remained  and  thus  were  greatly  in  the  majority. 

As  there  was  no  Spring  session  of  the  high  school  I  had  flat¬ 
tered  myself  that  I  could  remain  at  home.  My  parents  ruled  other¬ 
wise  and  I  meekly  went  back  to  district  No.  4  returning  again  in 
September  1874  when  the  school  reopened  under  Mr.  H.  G.  Pollock. 
A  goodly  number  of  pupils  entered  this  year  and  an  attempt  was 
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made  to  establish  a  course  of  study  and  to  grade  the  classes  which 
were  to  be  called  Senior,  Senior  Middle,  Junior  Middle,  Junior. 
This  was  quite  a  task  and  not  fully  accomplished  until  the  next 
year  under  Mr.  J.  Langdon  Curtis  who  took  charge  in  April  1875  at 
what  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Under  his  lead¬ 
ership  so  much  progress  was  made  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  room  and  engage  an  assistant  teacher. 

The  Grammar  school  was  combined  with  the  Intermediate  giv¬ 
ing  the  High  the  entire  upper  floor  with  the  partition  moved  to 
make  a  small  classroom  for  the  use  of  the  assistant,  Miss  Annie 
Freeman,  who  was  secured  for  the  position  and  held  it  for  many 
years. 

The  high  school  was  now  on  a  firm  basis  with  written  examina¬ 
tions  for  promotions  and  admissions,  but  still  holding  public  oral 
examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

We  progressed  steadily  this  year  and  in  the  spring  of  1876 
entered  our  last  or  Senior  year  with  S.  A.  Snow  A.  M.  as  principal. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher  taking  from  the  first 
a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this  first  graduation,  anxious,  as 
he  said,  to  set  it  as  a  standard  for  future  classes.  Encouraged  by 
his  interest  all  worked  faithfully  taking  extra  studies  to  complete 
the  entire  course  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  February  1877. 
The  class  now  numbered  eight  members  equally  divided.  William 
Hall — Frank  W.  Leland — Wilbur  Wood — George  I.  Leland — Susie 
M.  Hall — Etta  L.  Hill — S.  Etta  King — Minnie  Miskell. 

As  none  of  the  class  had  ever  been  present  at  an  affair  of  this 
kind  we  relied  wholly  on  Mr.  Snow  for  suggestions  and  advice.  We 
chose  the  themes  for  our  essays  and  orations,  working  on  them  in 
our  spare  time  during  the  winter  term.  Each  member  had  a  speak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  program,  the  honors  being  additional,  Susie  Hall 
having  the  valedictory  and  Minnie  Miskell  the  salutatory,  which 
was  delivered  in  Latin.  Frank  and  George  Leland  composed  the 
class  hymn  which  was  sung  by  the  class  to  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  The  class  motto  in  Latin  “Primi  sed  tantem  cumicularii” — 
First,  but  only  Pioneers. 

The  old  town  hall  now  Grand  Army  Hall  was  quite  shabby 
and  in  Mr.  Snow’s  opinion  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  exhibition 
he  planned  to  stage.  He  therefore  approached  Captain  Irving 
Ward  of  the  Orthodox  parish  committee  requesting  the  use  of  the 
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church  for  the  occasion:  “Why  of  course  you  can  have  it”  was  the 
reply  “but  you’d  better  use  the  old  hall  for  you  won’t  half  fill  the 
church”.  Mr.  Snow  chose  the  latter  and  the  townspeople  filled  it 
completely.  We  rehearsed  our  parts  with  Mr.  Snow  and  he  gave 
us  what  help  he  could,  explaining  to  the  girls  that  they  should 
wear  white.  We  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  In  those  days 
young  people  did  not  rule  the  home  nor  dictate  to  their  elders,  and 
we  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  new  white  dresses  in  mid 
winter.  We  conferred  together  finding  that  each  had,  or  could  be 
provided  with  a  black  dress  and  settled  that  question  by  deciding 
to  wear  black.  This  was  not  approved  by  the  faculty  but  was 
final  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  To  add  to  our  anxiety  a  rumor 
was  abroad  that  the  steeple  of  the  church  was  in  a  precarious  con¬ 
dition  and  liable  to  topple  over  in  a  high  wind. 

What  a  calamity  should  it  occur  on  that  night?  However  it 
stood  the  test  and  later  was  repaired. 

Our  final  examination  day  at  last  arrived.  The  session  opened 
at  nine  with  parents,  friends  and  the  school  board,  Rev.  Geo.  S. 
Ball,  Hon.  Velorous  Taft  and  George  H.  Stoddard  occupying  the 
platform.  Our  standing  had  been  decided  earlier  by  written  tests, 
but  a  public  examination  at  which  the  school  board  and  visitors 
might  question  the  pupils,  was  then  the  feature  of  the  closing  of 
each  term  of  school.  After  the  noon  hour  the  session  was  contin¬ 
ued,  and  lasted  until  the  town  clock,  visible  from  the  school  room 
windows,  registered  close  to  the  hour  of  five,  before  we  were  free 
to  go  to  our  homes  for  supper  and  prepare  for  the  evening  exercises 
at  the  church  where  we  were  scheduled  to  meet  at  seven-thirty  that 
same  night. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  sedate  group  assembled  in  the  vestry,  the 
boys  wore  dark  suits,  white  gloves  and  ties  with  a  boutonniere  of 
carnations.  The  girls  in  black  dresses,  white  gloves,  white  silk 
bow  at  the  high  neck;  each  wearing  a  small  cluster  of  carnations 
with  a  spray  of  smilax  fastened  in  their  hair.  These  flowers  were 
presented  by  an  under  graduate  Livingston  C.  Fiske  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  mother  who  had  a  greenhouse. 

The  school  was  assembled  on  either  side  of  the  broad  aisle  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  platform,  the  graduates  marching  up  from 
the  vestry  taking  seats  directly  back  of  the  school.  The  pulpit  had 
been  moved  to  one  side  and  Mr.  Snow  with  Miss  Freeman  oc- 
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cupied  seats  on  one  side  of  the  small  platform.  Each  graduate  as 
called  left  his  seat  and  ascended  the  steps,  bowed  to  the  faculty 
then  to  the  audience  and  proceeded  with  his  part.  After  the  saluta¬ 
tory  there  was  a  generous  round  of  applause.  Mr.  Snow  immedi¬ 
ately  arose  and  remarked  “The  audience  will  please  refrain  from 
any  expression  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  during  the  exer¬ 
cises.”  The  remaining  numbers  were  given  in  the  silence  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  sermon.  At  the  close  all  were  warmly  applauded  and  heartily 
congratulated. 

The  first  graduation  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  town.  People  became  more  interested  in  the  High 
School  and  the  parents  hoped  their  children  would  follow  in  the 
steps  of  “The  Pioneers.” 

A  short  time  later  each  graduate  received  a  note  from  the 
principal  containing  a  summary  of  the  expenses,  cost  of  moving 
the  piano  from  the  vestry  to  the  auditorium,  hanging  the  class 
motto,  etc.,  and  suggesting  that  each  member  of  the  class  contribute 
fifty  cents. 

Minnie  Miskell  Shaughnessy. 


Slates  were  used  in  the  school  rooms  until  1894. 

Upton  had  its  first  School  Superintendent,  Mr.  Stanley  H. 
Holmes,  who  began  his  work  in  May  1891.  By  grading  more  close¬ 
ly,  and  having  pupils  transported  from  Middle  district  to  Center, 
the  work  was  more  centralized.  He  urged  that  all  pupils  in  town 
be  housed  in  three  school  buildings.  Sept.  23,  1897,  the  High  and 
Grammar  School  building  was  dedicated.  It  was  built  by  Lyman 
Leighton,  an  Upton  boy,  in  business  in  Clinton,  who  conducted  a 
large  lumber  business  there.  The  building  committee  was  Mr. 
Appleton  P.  Williams,  Mrs.  Sara  I.  Batchelor,  and  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Traver.  Chairman  Williams  welcomed  the  townsmen  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  introduced  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  as  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  and  the  historical  address  was  by  Rev.  George  S.  Ball. 

In  1908  the  Knowlton  School  was  built  at  West  Upton  by  the 
Knowlton  Brothers,  Eben  J.  and  George  W.  Knowlton  and  their 
sister  Mrs.  Batchelor;  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  such  a 
building.  The  committee  was  Appleton  P.  Williams,  George  W. 
Knowlton,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Traver. 
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The  Center  School  had  become  so  inadequate  that  in  1924  the 
George  S.  Ball  school  was  built  near  the  old  one  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Knowlton,  and  presented  to  the  town.  “A  generous  gift  and  of  far 
greater  value  because  with  it  has  gone  the  heart  of  the  giver”. 
The  Committee  was  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hall,  Frank  0.  Ogden  and 
Benjamin  C.  Wood. 

The  buildings  so  much  needed  were  now  completed  and  by 
transporting  distant  pupils  to  either  the  Knowlton  or  George  S. 
Ball  Schools,  and  the  High  School  pupils  to  the  High  School  build¬ 
ing,  the  educational  system  was  compact.  The  two  newest  buildings 
attest  the  warm  interest  of  the  Knowlton  family  in  the  welfare  of 
Upton. 

When  the  High  School  was  dedicated  Elmar  L.  Fargo  was 
Principal,  and  he  induced  committees  from  the  Alumni  to  ornament 
the  grounds  and  the  interior  of  the  building,  with  cordial  response. 

In  the  class  of  1883  Miss  Ella  M.  Whitney  graduated  as  one 
of  four  who  had  equal  honors.  She  went  to  Worcester  State  Normal 
School  for  further  training,  and  graduated  there  in  1886.  She 
taught  in  Boston  and  in  Wakefield,  Massachusetts.  After  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mr.  Allan  Risteen  she  lived  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where 
both  were  skilled  Shakespearean  students.  And  in  London  she 
located  the  site  of  the  Bear  Garden  of  Shakespeare’s  time;  and  the 
British  Museum  requested  her  to  furnish  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  discovery.  Her  interest  in  Upton’s  schools  is  so  unusual  that 
in  June  1930  she  donated  a  thousand  dollars  to  our  High  School, 
the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  be  divided  between  the  boy  and 
the  girl  in  the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  the  four  years  at  the  High  School.  Mrs.  Risteen 
holds  that  “Advancement  and  progress  do  not  always  mean  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  greatest  number  of  100  marks  or  A’s  according  to  the 
system  used  in  marking,  but  conscientious  effort,  hard  work  and 
general  achievement.  These  to  me  are  the  most  telling  standards.” 

All  our  towns  people  should  many  times  give  thanks  to  those  of 
our  town  who  have  enlarged  the  opportunities  for  better  and  high¬ 
er  education. 
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Graduating  in  the  Class  of  1893  were: 

Alfred  Curley,  now  D.D.S.,  in  Milford  since  1903. 

Burton  E.  Eames,  Esquire,  of  Boston. 

Robert  A.  Pierce,  D.D.S.,  in  Grafton;  died  March  19,  1914. 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Holmes,  first  superintendent,  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  where  he  still  is, 
for  that  city  declines  to  accept  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Robert  0.  Small,  principal  1899-1901,  returned  in  1903  as 
Superintendent,  and  remained  seven  years.  Then  he  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  having  the  Vocational 
Training. 

Mr.  Frederick  Atkinson,  principal  during  Fall  and  Winter  of 
1887,  left  to  become  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  1906  he  gave  the  address  to  the  graduating  class. 


THE  HOME  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Helen  Mulliken’s  Home  School  in  West  Upton,  founded 
in  1875,  continued  through  the  ’80s. 

It  was  first  held  in  a  house  in  “Piano  Row” ;  later  in  one  built 
for  school  purposes,  now  known  as  the  Unitarian  Parsonage. 

Pupils  from  3  years  to  High  School  age  were  admitted  at  a 
tuition  of  fifty  cents  a  week.  Froebel  kindergarten  methods  of 
teaching  were  employed,  with  songs  and  games  directed  by  Mrs. 
Mulliken’s  daughters,  Misses  Katherine  and  Mabel. 

Nature  study  and  deportment  were  featured,  with  plays  and 
public  entertainments  by  pupils. 

Preparation  for  High  school  was  given  for  those  desiring  it, 
and  the  school  had  a  large  but  limited  enrollment. 
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UPTON  SCHOOLS  IN  1935. 

School  Committee. 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Hall,  William  0.  Perkins,  Chairman. 
Joseph  W.  Gorman,  Secretary. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albert  S.  Cole,  of  Grafton. 

High  School  Faculty. 

W.  Thornton  Cowing,  Mary  C.  Horgan,  Lora  D.  Dearth, 
Norman  Duprey,  Gwendolyn  Mart  indale, 

Ruth  C.  Goodrich,  Helen  I.  Crooker. 

The  Knowlton  School. 

Ethel  S.  Durgin,  Alice  W.  Alexander,  Florence  C.  Walker. 

The  George  S.  Ball  School. 

Susan  W.  Urban,  Sabatella  Mango,  Elizabeth  Brokaw. 

Special  Teachers. 

Violet  Stewart,  Dana  A.  Stanley,  Amy  Young  Burns. 

School  Physician,  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen. 

District  Nurse,  Ruth  L.  Sandstrom. 

Janitor,  Benjamin  C.  Crooker. 


The  Class  of  1935,  Upton  High  School. 


Eleanor  Bentley 
Ruth  Burhoe 
Joyce  Flaherty 
Lois  Gaudette 
Philip  Dearth 
William  Francis 
Malcolm  Jenne 
Leander  Larson 
Howard  Leland 
Adelbert  Mainville 


Frank  Mango 
Harvey  Martindale 
Frederick  Newton 
Carl  Porter 
Eldred  Shattuck 
Raymond  Smith 
Walton  Tuttle 
Kenneth  Usher 
Norman  Wood 


OUR  STATE  LEGISLATORS 
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OUR  LEGISLATORS. 

Since  entering  the  second  century  of  the  town’s  history  able 
men  have  been  sent  to  the  State  House.  Rut,  unlike  most  of  their 
predecessors,  they  did  not  have  to  be  content  with  the  “honor”  there¬ 
of,  though  the  prefix  of  “Hon.”  to  many  of  our  men  only  told  others 
what  Upton  knew  already  of  their  merit.  (State  House  Records). 


1839  William  Legg  and 

Elijah  Warren. 

1840  Nahum  Holbrook  and 

Elijah  Warren. 

1841  Nahum  Holbrook. 
1842-43  William  Legg. 

1846  William  Legg 
1849  Nahum  Holbrook. 

1852  John  Forbush. 

1853  Velorous  Taft. 

1854  Gilbert  Lincoln. 

1855  Velorous  Taft. 

1856  Elijah  W.  Wood. 
1857-8-60  Henry  D.  Johnson. 
1862  Henry  Shaw. 

1864  George  S.  Ball. 

1866  Arba  T.  Wood. 

1868  William  Knowlton. 


1870  Adams  Fiske. 

1872  William  Knowlton. 

1874  Nahum  B.  Hall. 

1876  Wesley  L.  Fiske. 

1878  Charles  A.  Davis. 

1880  Benjamin  A.  Jourdan. 

1882  Edward  S.  Leland. 

1883  Thomas  J.  Hall. 

1889  Joseph  A.  Partridge. 
1892  George  S.  Ball. 

1895  Benjamin  A.  Jourdan. 
1898  Appleton  P.  Williams. 
1905-06  Francis  T.  Nelson. 
1908  Edward  C.  Lyford. 
1916-17  Arthur  W.  Frail. 
1929-30  George  W.  Knowlton, 
Jr. 


“The  Senators,  if  any,  from  1780-1849,  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  more  research  than  we  can  make  at  this  time.” 

1878-79  William  Knowlton. 
1933-34  George  W.  Knowlton,  Jr. 


1856-57  Velorous  Taft. 
1866-67  George  S.  Ball. 
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THE  PHYSICIANS  OF  UPTON. 

Ten  of  Upton's  sons  have  entered  the  ministry,  and  seven 
chose  the  legal  profession,  and  those  who  chose  the  healing  art  also 
went  elsewhere  to  practice.  However  the  towns  folk  have  been 
nobly  served  by  the  men  who  have  chosen  to  live  among  us,  several 
of  them,  like  three  of  our  ministers,  serving  for  a  lifetime. 

Dr.  Josiah  Deane  was  both  physician  and  town  clerk,  and 
set  the  large  example  of  service,  followed  by  many  of  his  successors. 
He  died  in  1801  (was  his  one  of  the  unmarked  graves,  or  did  he 
die  elsewhere?) 

After  him  came: — 

Dr.  John  Starkweather.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Lambert,  (1831)  (?) 

Dr.  John  Putnam,  who  also  kept  the  tavern. 

Dr.  Henry  Carpenter,  1836-1857?  (Homeopath). 

Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  1859-1895. 

Dr.  William  Clark  Cutler,  1860-1866  (Homeopath). 

Dr.  Jerome  Wilmarth,  1866-1888,  moved  to  Milford;  his  practice 
continued  for  a  short  time  by  his  son  Fred. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Cain  succeeded  Dr.  Cutler,  and  was  here  until  he 
married  Ann  Partridge  and  moved  to  Melrose. 

Dr.  Halbert  L.  Keith  in  Upton  about  1890,  moved  to  Milford  in 
1902. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Traver,  Nov.  19,  1891,  located  in  Dr.  Wilmarth’s 
office  and  died  in  1922. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Kerby  bought  out  Dr.  Cain,  and  in  1898  sold  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen,  who  began  in  Upton  March,  1898. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fuller  succeeded  Dr.  Traver. 

Dr.  John  Starkweather  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  in  1785;  Brown 
University,  graduate,  1805;  March  9,  1809,  married  Olive 
Carpenter  of  Rehoboth,  and  there  were  six  children.  August 
27,  1807,  Gov.  James  Sullivan  appointed  him  surgeon’s  mate 
1st  Regiment,  2d  Brigade,  5th  Division  of  Massachusetts 
Militia,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  his  own  request 
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1814.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society;  Vice  president  of  the  Town’s  Centennial;  Died  August 
11,  1857.  Of  his  six  children  three  married,  Marian  to  Elisha 
B.  Fiske  of  Upton,  Chloe  Bliss  to  John  Harvey  LeSure,  and 
Sarah  Allen  to  E.  B.  Stoddard  of  Upton. 

Dr.  Carpenter  lived  in  the  house  now  used  by  the  telephone  ex¬ 
change.  A  son  and  a  daughter  did  not  live  to  maturity;  his 
wife  died  suddenly  and  after  that  he  moved  to  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  died  at  his  sister’s  home  in  Amesbury  in  December 
1881.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  building  lot  to  Rev.  George 
S.  Ball. 

Dr.  George  W.  Ward  was  born  in  Brownington,  Vermont,  October 
18,  1819;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont;  married 
Miss  Delucia  Lamb  in  1846;  came  to  Upton  through  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Rev.  Andrew  Willard  in  1859,  and  entered 
widely  into  the  town’s  service,  on  school  committee  several 
terms,  clerk  of  the  Congregational  Church,  member  of  several 
local  societies;  member  of  the  Thurber  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  Worcester  Medical  Association.  Neither  of  his 
two  children  outlived  him.  He  died  in  December  1895,  widely 
mourned  by  a  host  of  friends. 

Dr.  William  Clark  Cutler  was  born  in  Holliston,  May  17,  1837. 
Studied  at  Ashland  High  School  and  Mt.  Hollis  Seminary, 
and  graduated  from  Laight  Street  Medical  College,  New  York 
in  1859  and  began  practice  in  Upton  in  1860;  but  moved  to 
Chelsea  in  1866.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Homeopathy,  of  the  Boston  Homeopathic  Society;  Vice 
President  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Rufus  Frost  General  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Chelsea,  etc.  On  the  shore  of  Biscayne  Bay,  Florida, 
he  bought  much  land  and  founded  the  town  of  Cutler  and  had 
a  large  tropical  fruit  plantation.  His  son  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Cutler  was  associated  with  him  in  his  practice. 

Dr.  Jerome  Wilmarth  was  born  in  Montague  December  10,  1831. 
He  graduated  from  Westfield  Academy,  and  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1866.  He  began  practice  in  Upton  April  1,  1868 
and  for  twenty  years  was  a  remarkably  successful  physician 
throughout  all  this  section  of  the  state.  Member  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Medical  Association,  Worcester  Medical  Society,  and 
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Thurber  Medical  Society.  A  Christian  physician  of  winning 
individuality  and  singularly  unselfish.  He  was  town  clerk  for 
many  years,  and  for  a  long  time  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  Unitarian  Church;  and  his  son  Fred 
succeeded  him.  He  died  October  7,  1890  and  the  funeral  in 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Hopedale  brought  forth  many  de¬ 
served  tributes  from  Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  Rev.  L.  G.  Wilson 
and  Rev.  W.  Woodbury. 

Dr.  Halbert  L.  Keith  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Vermont,  April  7,  1860. 
He  attended  the  Randolph  Normal  School  and  received  his 
M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1885.  He  first  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Upton;  was  a  member  of  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Vermont  State  Medical  Associations,  also  of  Thurber 
Medical  Association.  In  1902  he  married  Alice  G.  Williamson 
and  moved  to  Milford,  where  he  continued  in  practice  until  his 
death  in  May  1925.  He  was  a  member  of  several  fraternities. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarence  Traver  was  born  at  Averill  Park,  N.  Y., 
August  31,  1866.  After  what  schooling  his  native  town  could 
give,  at  fourteen  he  tried  two  years  in  business,  then  went  to 
Eastman  Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  after  another 
year  in  a  New  York  City  store  determined  to  follow  his  long¬ 
ing  to  be  a  physician,  and  for  a  year  read  and  studied  with 
Dr.  Halbert  Keith  at  West  Sand  Lake,  thence  to  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  graduated  in  1888. 
He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  but  in 
1891  he  bought  the  practice  of  Dr.  Keith,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  faithfully  ministered  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  in 
Upton  until  his  death  December  23,  1922.  Upton  will  long 
remember  his  work  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  as  trustee 
of  the  library.  He  married  Sara  Elizabeth  Traver  of  West 
Sand  Lake,  who  died  in  1900  leaving  one  daughter,  Ruth 
Marion,  who  is  the  wife  of  Carl  D.  Brown.  The  second  wife, 
Dora  Belle  Gibbons  is  at  present  living  in  Oakland,  California. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen  is  a  graduate  of  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital  in  1889.  Member  of 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  Massachusetts  Homeopa¬ 
thic  Medical  Society,  Worcester  Homeopathic  Medical  Society. 
Began  practice  in  Upton  March  1898.  Has  been  member  of 


The  High  School  Building 
Dedicated  September  23,  1897 


Mr.  Appleton  P.  Williams 


Dr.  Edward  C.  Traver 
Physician  in  Upton  1891  to  1922. 


Building  Committee  were  Appleton  P.  Williams,  Mrs.  Sara  I. 
Batchelor  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Traver. 
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the  Board  of  Health  1903  to  1909;  of  the  School  Committee 
1911  to  1920,  and  chairman  1914  to  1920;  Library  Trustee 
1905 — present  chairman;  School  physician  from  1907. 

During  the  World  War: — 

Chairman,  Co-ordination  of  Upton  Societies; 

Chairman,  Upton  Liberty  Loan  Drives; 

Chairman,  Red  Cross  Drives. 

Only  physician  in  town  during  the  Influenza  epidemic. 

Dr.  Andrew  H.  Fuller,  native  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  born 
April  3,  1867.  Graduated  from  Baltimore  Medical  College  in 
1906;  practicing  ever  since.  Came  to  Upton  January  1924; 
followed  the  late  Dr.  Traver. 


UPTON’S  SONS  AND  DAUGHTER  WHO  BECAME 

PHYSICIANS. 

Henry  Austin  Wood,  bom  in  Upton  October  9,  1855,  son  of  Arba 
Thayer  Wood  and  Ann  Maria  Steams  Wood.  After  Upton 
Schools;  he  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  A.  B.  1878,  Harvard  Medical  School  A.  M.  and  M.  D. 
1883.  Interne  at  Boston  City  Hospital  IMj  years;  General 
practice  of  Medicine  in  Waltham  since  1887;  Surgeon  and 
Surgeon  in  Chief  at  Waltham  Hospital.  Member  of  the 
American,  Massachusetts,  and  Waltham  Medical  Societies; 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  Member  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Railway  Surgeons’  Association. 
Member  of  the  Waltham  School  Board  for  25  years. 

George  Frederick  Curley,  born  in  Upton  June  1,  1872.  Graduated 
Upton  High  School  1888;  Massachusetts  State  College,  1893; 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1896;  Interne  at  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  Hospital,  1896-97 ;  Practiced  medicine  and  Surgery 
at  Milford  since  1897.  Elected  to  Fellowship  in  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  October  16,  1931.  Died  in  Milford,  April 
15,  1935. 

Walter  James  Curley,  born  in  Upton  March  12,  1874.  Graduated 
Upton  High  School  1890;  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  1898; 
Jefferson  Medical  College  1902;  Interne  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Hos- 
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pital  1902-03;  Located  at  Framingham  1904;  Practiced  there 
until  his  death  September  23,  1920. 

Don  Jerome  Knowlton,  born  in  Upton  August  31,  1885  son  of 
Daniel  Waldo  Knowlton  and  Mary  Anna  Frost  Knowlton. 
After  Upton  Schools  he  studied  at  Pomfret  School,  (Conn.)  ; 
Harvard  College  A.  B.  1908,  Harvard  M.  D.  1912.  Interne 
one  year  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  began  practice  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  September  1,  1913;  three  years  later  joined  the  Harvard 
Unit  and  sailed  for  England  on  Washington’s  Birthday  1917. 
Returned  to  Greenwich  1919,  married  Irene  Jaycox  (born  in 
Katonah,  N.  Y.,  February  11,  1897).  President  of  the  local 
Medical  Society,  Member  of  County  and  State  Medical  Society, 
Chairman  of  Nurses  Training  School  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Staff. 

Adah  Brown  Eccleston,  born  in  Upton  April  14,  1887,  daughter 
of  Stedman  C.,  and  Lilia  Batcheler  Brown.  Graduated  Upton 
High  School  1904;  Boston  University  Medical  Department 
1908;  Interne  in  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Boston  1909-10;  mar¬ 
ried  and  went  to  Southbridge  in  1911 ;  in  practice  there  since. 


UPTON  BOYS  WHO  BECAME  DENTISTS. 

Robert  A.  Pierce,  born  in  Upton  March  4,  1875,  son  of  Robert  and 
Amelia  A.  Pierce,  graduated  from  Upton  High  School  1893; 
Tufts  Dental  School  1897;  practiced  in  Grafton  and  Upton. 
Died  March  19,  1914. 

Alfred  Curley,  born  at  Upton,  February  9,  1877 ;  graduated  from 
Upton  High  School  1893;  from  Dental  Department  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1902;  started  practice  in  Milford  1903;  con¬ 
tinues  in  Milford. 

Frank  LeRoy  Eames,  born  in  Upton,  son  of  Stephen  H.  and  Flora 
E.  Eames,  May  6,  1882;  graduated  from  Upton  High  School 
1899;  attended  Worcester  Tech.  1900-01;  graduated  from 
Harvard  Dental  School  1904;  taught  Prosthetic  Dentistry  in 
Harvard  Dental  School  for  fifteen  years;  started  practice  in 
Davis  Square,  West  Somerville,  October  1904;  still  in  same 
place. 
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Harold  I.  Fiske,  born  in  Upton  May  21,  1892,  son  of  Wilbur  G. 
and  Susie  Goddard  Fiske;  graduated  from  Upton  High  School 
1910;  at  Harvard  Medical  and  Dental  School  1912-13-14. 
Began  practice  in  Hopedale  in  1914;  at  1910  Main  Street, 
Springfield,  since  1923. 


THE  DRUGGISTS. 

The  Druggists  have  been  at  the  Center  for  most  of  the  years 
that  the  town  had  such  an  adjunct  to  its  well-being.  J.  S.  LeSure, 
S.  B.  Fiske,  Walter  Fiske,  Arthur  Lamson;  and  at  West  Village 
for  many  years,  Fred  W.  Wood,  who  for  twenty-seven  years  was 
Town  Treasurer. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

We  who  make  free  use  of  that  delightful  adjunct  of  civilized 
life  known  as  our  public  library,  regard  with  surprise  the  genera¬ 
tions  who,  throughout  the  entire  country,  had  no  such  privilege. 
However  it  was  not  until  the  year  1835  that  the  principle  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  the  support  of  free  public  libraries  was  recognized  as 
practicable.  New  York  led  the  way  with  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Free  Public  Library.  In  1848  the  New  Hampshire  leg¬ 
islature  passed  a  law  allowing  towns  in  that  state  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  Public 
Libraries.  Massachusetts  soon  followed,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  in  the  year  1852.  Throughout  the 
state,  other  towns  realized  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  publicly 
owned  libraries.  And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town  of  Upton, 
March  6,  1871,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

“Resolved : — That  the  town  of  Upton  establish  and  maintain  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  therein,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

“Resolved: — That  the  selectmen  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor 
in  the  Waverly  Building;  and  such  regulations  for  its 
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government  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

“Resolved: — That  the  sum  of  ($400)  four  hundred  dollars  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  for 
said  Public  Library. 

“Resolved: — That  a  committee  of  five  be  selected  to  report  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  said  Public  Library.” 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  that  same  month  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees,  known  then  as  The  Committee  on  the  Public  Library, 
was  selected,  and  the  whole  work  of  “establishing  and  starting  the 
library”  was  put  into  their  capable  hands.  That  committee  of  nine, 
to  whom  so  much  honor  is  due,  was  The  Honorable  Velorous  Taft, 
The  Reverend  George  S.  Ball,  Mirriam  L.  Fiske,  Horace  Forbush, 
James  S.  LeSure,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Batchelor,  Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  Levi 
W.  Taft,  and  Mrs.  D.  Fiske  Batchelor. 

At  the  meeting  held  August  18,  1871  it  was  voted  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Library  Committee  be  a  President,  a  Vice  President, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Librarian,  and  an  executive  committee.  And  the 
choices  were: — Velorous  Taft,  President,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball, 
Vice  President,  Horace  Forbush,  Treasurer,  James  S.  LeSure,  Li¬ 
brarian;  Velorous  Taft,  Horace  Forbush  and  Levi  W.  Taft,  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  work  of  these 
men,  for  by  their  untiring  efforts,  the  townspeople  are  profiting  by 
their  use  of  an  established  institution ;  and  the  library  itself  should 
be  a  permanent  memorial  to  those  worthy  names. 

To  the  original  grant  of  four  hundred  dollars,  William  Knowl- 
ton,  Esquire,  added  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  volumes.  With  these  combined  sums  the  committee 
bought  830  books.  These,  with  27  books  donated  from  the  personal 
library  of  Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  52  volumes  of  Congressional  docu¬ 
ments  presented  by  the  Honorable  George  F.  Hoar  and  the  Decis¬ 
ions  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
our  Town  Library.  The  Library  was  ready  for  public  patronage 
on  September  13,  1873;  and  was  from  the  start  an  assured  success. 
In  the  Town  Report  of  1874  the  Committee  stated: — 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Knowlton  Batchelor 
Guardian  spirit  of  the  Upton  Library. 


Photo  Nrv  23. 


The  New  Town  Hall 
Built  and  dedicated  in  1884. 


The  front  corner  at  the  right  shows  the  inadequate  quarters  qf 
The  Public  Library. 
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“We  feel  the  Library  is  to  be  a  success,  and  one  of  the  fixed 
institutions  o>f  the  town.  Since  September  13,  1873,  407  different 
persons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Library.” 

For  several  years  the  Library  occupied  a  room  in  the  Waverly 
Building,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  in  1884, 
it  was  moved  to  its  present  housing.  During  those  early  years  the 
Librarian  was  elected  annually  by  the  committee  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bers:  James  S.  Lesure  and  George  H.  Stoddard,  early  librarians, 
were  chosen  in  this  manner.  In  1877,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ormes  was 
elected  librarian  and  held  the  position  until  his  resignation  in  1885. 
The  Library  Committee  then  chose  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Sadler,  who 
served  as  Librarian  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  thirty-two  years. 
During  this  period  the  library  grew  and  developed  beyond  the  fond¬ 
est  hopes  of  its  founders.  In  1917  Miss  Helen  A.  Fay  was  elected 
librarian,  and  all  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
library  gratefully  testify  to  the  splendid  ability,  as  well  as  the 
never  failing  courtesy  and  helpful  kindness  with  which  Miss  Fay 
ennobles  her  position. 

In  the  more  than  six  decades  of  our  library's  growth  from  its 
modest  beginning  to  its  present  commendable  estate,  many  im¬ 
portant  events  have  marked  its  course.  On  September  1,  1881, 
Dr.  Elijah  W.  Carpenter's  visible  participation  in  our  library’s  wel¬ 
fare  ceased.  He  had  watched  over  the  growing  infant,  and  now 
that  he  could  no  more  aid  by  gifts  and  helpful  counsel  he  made 
the  library  his  beneficiary  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars; 

“if  said  town  will  appropriate  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per 
annum  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  works  of  art  to  be 
kept  in  a  place  or  alcove  by  themselves,  bearing  a  card 
showing  they  were  purchased  by  the  Carpenter  Fund.” 

Thus  did  a  man  who  loved  the  town  perpetuate  to  observant 
readers  his  longing  to  serve  the  town  with  good  cheer  and  noble 
thoughts. 

Our  records  are  brightly  starred  with  acknowledgements  of 
gifts  from  men  and  women  whose  interest  in  our  library  has  taken 
most  satisfactory  and  enduring  form. 

Another  mark  of  personal  devotion  to  our  town  in  what  the 
library  can  contribute  to  its  readers  gathers  brightly  about  the 
name  o>f  Mrs.  Eli  W.  Batchelor.  For  47  years  on  the  Board  of 
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Trustees,  serving  as  Secretary  for  15  years,  she  also  contributed 
many  gifts,  and  crowned  them  all  by  her  bequest  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  interest  therefrom  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
Library. 

And  her  youngest  brother,  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  at  his  own 
expense,  had  books  in  quantities  sent  to  him  from  Boston,  and 
made  selections  that  for  merit  and  worth  gave  our  book  collection 
of  those  earlier  days  a  permanent  value.  This  was  especially  true 
in  works  of  History  and  Biography. 

It  is  well  that  this  history  should  preserve  the  names  of  di¬ 
rectors  who  put  their  life  into  the  Library’s  upbuilding;  one  thinks 
of  Mr.  Albert  Davis,  Trustee  for  21  years.  Mr.  George  H.  Stod¬ 
dard  for  28  years  and  Secretary  for  21  years;  Miss  Dora  Whitney 
whose  recent  resignation  closed  30  years  participation  in  library 
work;  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen  who  has  devoted  30  years  of  service 
to  the  Library,  17  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  our 
town  hopes  that  he  will  long  continue  in  that  capacity;  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Fay,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  over  50  years 
and  treasurer  in  a  highly  efficient  manner  for  46  years. 

In  a  non-lucrative,  and  often  poorly  appreciated  sphere,  how 
finely  do  these  records  stand  forth! 

A  praiseworthy  past,  a  future  calling  for  more  room,  may  be 
our  summary  of  the  Upton  Free  Public  Library. 

Ruth  E.  Crooker,  Secretary. 


During  the  half  decade  of  1885  to  1890  Upton  “supported” 
two  newspapers.  The  Willmarth  Brothers  published  the  Upton 
Times  during  those  five  years. 

The  Upton  Gazette  was  a  weekly,  published  on  Post  Office 
Square  at  the  Center  for  the  year  1885. 
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FROM  OX-CART  TO  AUTO. 

This  term  might  well  describe  Upton’s  transportation  story 
for  200  years.  David  Batchellor  brought  iron  for  his  triphammer 
mill  by  ox-cart  from  the  Connecticut  mines,  75  miles.  Before  the 
region  was  named,  ox-cart  or  sled  was  the  vehicle  for  Church  go¬ 
ing.  The  farmers  were  few  who  owned  more  than  a  horse  in  the 
first  15  years  of  the  Town’s  beginnings.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century  horses  had  become  rather  more  visible  than  they  are  now; 
and  stables  were  owned  by  Ezra  Nelson,  Jonathan  Wood,  G.  A. 
Sharpe,  William  F.  Wood,  B.  F.  Crooker,  Frank  Clark,  Emery 
King,  and  others.  As  a  daily  stage  from  Mendon  brought  the  mail 
in  1818,  that  means  of  travel  was  an  early  factor  a  century  ago. 
When  the  Postal  Department  became  a  regular  part  of  the  United 
States  business,  stages  carried  the  mail  and  papers.  G.  A.  Sharpe 
was  the  owner  of  the  Milford  stage  (six  horse  vehicle  sometimes) ; 
Brigham  Pike  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Farnumsville  stage  until 
his  death  in  1888,  and  Mr.  Eldred  Prentiss  drove  his  stage  15 
years  until  the  mail  carrying  contract  expired  in  1899.  “Mail’s 
coming,”  boys  would  call  into  the  store  when  they  heard  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tiss’  bells  a  half  mile  up  the  road. 

A  third  route  was  the  Boston-Hartford  stage  over  the  Hop- 
kinton  turnpike,  that  hilly  road  which  needed  the  full  six  horse¬ 
power.  Overland  expresses  were  run  between  Milford  and  Wor¬ 
cester  by  William  P.  Wood  and  Joseph  Martin. 

Hon.  William  Knowlton  was  Senator  from  this  district  in 
1879,  and  was  on  the  Committee  on  Railways.  Agitation  for  a 
railroad  through  Upton  started  about  this  time,  and  became  a  fact 
nine  years  later  when  the  Grafton  &  Upton  R.  R.  completed  their 
tracks  to  Upton. 

300  men  and  75  teams  were  put  to  work  in  three  gangs,  under 
Maxwell  &  Snowling,  contractors,  to  push  the  work  through  to 
Milford;  one  gang  in  Milford,  one  in  Hopedale,  the  third  in  Upton. 
May  17,  1890  the  road  opened  with  a  great  celebration.  The  Graf¬ 
ton  Band  played  the  first  train  out  of  North  Grafton  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  also  at  Grafton  station;  while  at  West  Upton  an  even 
larger  crowd  was  present.  At  7.30  an  Upton  crowd  formed  at  the 
Town  hall  behind  the  Upton  Brass  Band,  with  George  R.  Pierce 
master  of  ceremonies  and  Rev.  George  S.  Ball  orator  of  the  day. 
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Following  was  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  bearing  a  rope  of  evergreen 
125  feet  long,  they  were  Ella  Adair,  Helen  Judson,  Josie  E.  Stod¬ 
dard,  Jessie  Brooks,  Mary  M.  Walker,  Emma  Barrett,  Nancy 
Taylor,  Emma  Morey,  Martha  Walker,  Phena  Noe,  Augusta  Pierce, 
Myrtice  King,  Emma  Mallett  and  Phoebe  Noe.  On  foot  and  in 
carriages,  with  Frank  Clark’s  bus  filled  with  elderly  people,  the 
procession  passed  down  the  new  road  to  the  station.  There  the 
two  trains,  one  from  Grafton,  the  other  from  Milford,  were  greet¬ 
ed  by  several  hundred  people;  the  evergreen  was  placed  along  the 
side  of  the  locomotive,  a  wreath  of  flowers  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Veranus  Walker  went  on  the  headlight.  Rev.  George  S.  Ball  pre¬ 
sented  congratulations  and  a  bouquet  to  Mr.  Usher,  who  respond¬ 
ed  appropriately,  and  the  depot  master,  Lewis  Daniels,  received  a 
bouquet  contributed  by  Henry  Harrington.  The  ticket  sale  for  the 
day  was  325,  half  of  them  round  trips.  Within  a  day  or  two  Upton 
shipped  200  cans  of  milk  daily,  and  128  cases  of  hats  from  Upton 
and  212  cases  from  West  Upton.  In  May  1890  the  loop  was  built, 
out  from  Brooks  street,  along  Main  to  West  Upton  to  Jourdans 
crossing;  but  this  was  closed  in  1919,  and  the  main  track  alone  used 
for  trolleys. 

Our  present  public  conveyance  is  the  Johnson  Bus  line. 

In  1879  the  first  telegraph  line  was  built  into  West  Upton  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  E.  A.  Baldwin 
was  the  operator. 

The  first  automobile,  purchased  by  the  Knowlton  family,  and 
soon  followed  by  others,  created  a  demand  for  better  roads.  In 
1915  a  macadam  highway  was  built  to  Grafton  and  Milford;  in 
1921  the  two  roads  were  joined  and  the  squares  paved.  Since  these 
roads  were  taken  under  control  of  the  State,  the  town  has  been 
improving  their  roads  until  now  of  the  65  miles  of  the  town  owned 
roads  28  miles  are  hard  surfaced. 
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UPTON  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Again  we  meet  the  regrettable  fact,  “early  records  lost  or 
destroyed/’  so  the  beginnings  are  vague.  However,  early  in  the 
town’s  history  neighborly  concern  for  the  well-being  of  their  fel- 
lowmen  gave  birth  to  a  volunteer  movement  to  fight  their  common 
enemy — fire.  No  thought  of  personal  gain  brought  the  men  hur¬ 
rying  with  pails  from  every  direction  to  form  a  bucket  brigade 
and  to  pass  water  from  the  nearest  well  or  brook,  in  frantic  efforts 
to  subdue  the  flames. 

Soon  after  the  bell  was  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  Congre- 
tional  meeting  house  (more  than  100  years  ago),  the  town  voted 
to  ring  it  as  a  fire  alarm.  This  practice  continued  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  electric  Siren  was  bought  and  installed  by  Messrs.  Baker, 
Allard  and  Gorman  in  1921. 

The  first  official  mention  of  the  Upton  Fire  Department  is 
dated  April  9,  1839,  and  reads  “A  fire  department  is  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Town  of  Upton  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  lia¬ 
bilities  and  having  all  the  powers  and  privileges  set  forth  and  con¬ 
tained  in  an  act  entitled  An  Act  to  Regulate  Fire  Departments.” 

Soon  after  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company  was  formed  to  serve 
without  pay,  and  also  to  furnish  their  own  buckets.  This  was 
known  as  Niagara  No.  1  Company,  and  was  in  service  until  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  Then  the  town  appointed  John  Bates  Stod¬ 
dard  a  committee  to  purchase  a  modern  fire  engine.  He  hitched  up 
two  pairs  of  horses  and  went  to  Boston,  and  bought  the  Old  Hand- 
tub  Niagara  No.  2  from  Hunneman  &  Company.  That  firm  had 
built  this  machine  for  the  City  of  Boston,  where  it  had  been  in 
use  until  the  water  front  fire  of  East  Boston,  when  the  wharf 
on  which  the  pump  was  at  work  collapsed  and  the  machine  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  Later  it  was  taken  out  of  the  brine  and 
reconditioned  by  the  makers,  and  put  on  the  market.  Pleased 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Stoddard  bought  it 
and  proceeded  homeward.  In  Upton  he  was  greeted  with  derisive 
remarks  and  protests  that  it  was  too  large  to  handle.  Mr.  Stoddard 
stated  that  he  had  help  enough  on  his  own  farm  to  “man  the 
brakes”  in  case  of  fire. 

Not  many  days  later  the  big  Upton  center  fire  started  in  the 
E.  A.  Fiske  block,  corner  of  North  Main  and  Milford  Streets,  and 
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gained  such  headway  that  Waverly  Hall  was  threatened.  That  was 
the  time  that  Benjamin  Benson  saddled  his  horse  and  made  Mil¬ 
ford  in  record  time  to  return  with  the  Milford  Fire  Company  in 
season  to  save  the  Hall  from  any  thing  worse  than  a  scorching. 

Old  Niagara  No.  2  was  the  pride  of  Upton  for  wellnigh  50 
years;  and  won  many  victories  over  machines  of  her  class  in  mus¬ 
ters  here  and  in  neighboring  towns;  and  the  Department  prizes 
the  trophies  thus  brought  home,  and  held  in  honor.  The  roster 
of  the  Company  on  November  1,  1876  was  as  follows: 

Foreman,  George  E.  Childs;  1st  assistant,  W.  L.  Brown;  2d 
assistant,  Wm.  H.  Adair.  Section  Hosemen,  A.  V.  Davis,  George 
E.  Aldrich,  and  M.  O’Connell;  Leading  Hosemen,  H.  Leighton,  S. 
Smith,  G.  W.  Wood,  S.  Inman,  E.  H.  Prentiss,  and  J.  Brooks;  Clerk, 
A.  S.  Johnson;  Sub-Clerk,  H.  C.  Mason  and  George  Pierce;  Brake- 
men,  John  Buckley,  Herbert  Brown,  Henry  Corbin,  William  Fisher, 
Stephen  Eames,  W.  C.  Pike,  John  Collonan,  Fred  White,  Herbert 
Dwinnell,  Charles  H.  Barber,  James  Cavanaugh,  Walter  Curley, 
John  Holbrook,  T.  K.  C.  Morse,  Luther  Arnold,  Waldo  White, 
Charles  Emerson,  Willis  Chamberlin,  Charles  Smith,  0.  F.  Ballou, 
S.  V.  Crooker,  Peter  Donnelly,  Lewis  Lamphier,  Albert  Walker, 
L.  A.  Gleason,  William  Morris,  George  Southland,  Perry  W.  Sweet, 
and  C.  A.  Davis. 

Several  times  since  the  purchase  of  modern  apparatus  the 
Selectmen  have  had  an  article  in  the  warrant  to  sell  the  old  hand 
tub,  only  to  be  emphatically  turned  down.  Overhauled  and  re¬ 
splendent  with  a  new  coat  of  paint,  last  year  it  won  first  prize  in 
a  friendly  contest  with  five  other  machines. 

In  1900,  under  the  following  engineers:  Chief,  E.  M.  Baker; 
1st  assistant,  Joseph  E.  Walker;  2d  assistant,  Preston  R.  Prouty; 
Clerk,  Arthur  E.  King;  Treasurer,  Wm.  W.  Houghton;  the  town 
purchased  a  horse  drawn  steam  fire  engine,  also  a  hose  and  hose 
wagon,  and  with  the  old  Hook-and-Ladder,  two  new  Companies 
were  formed,  one  as  Niagara  No.  3,  and  the  other  as  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  Upton  now  had  three  pieces  of 
horse  drawn  apparatus,  and  with  new  uniforms,  and  quarters  under 
Waverly  Hall,  was  well  equipped. 

The  first  motor  fire  apparatus  was  bought  in  1916.  At  the 
town  meeting  November  6,  1916,  $1800  was  appropriated  to  pur- 
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chase  the  Howe-Ford  apparatus  that  had  been  demonstrated  to 
their  satisfaction  before  the  meeting,  for  it  threw  a  stream  of 
water  over  the  steeple  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Officers 
were: — Chief,  Edward  Baker,  Assistant,  Henry  Allard;  Clerk, 
Fred  Fiske,  and  Forest  Warden,  George  Williams.  The  town 
promptly  named  this  “The  Dinky”  because  it  was  so  small  beside 
the  bulky  Steamer.  The  name  holds,  as  also  does  the  record  of 
the  machine,  a  distinct  credit  to  the  Board  that  recommended  it. 
The  next  year  a  motor  hose  truck  was  built  by  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Allard  which  the  town  purchased. 

In  1925  the  Department  lost  its  beloved  Chief,  long  a  merchant 
in  the  town  and  an  earnest  worker  for  the  Department.  On  his 
picture  hanging  in  the  Department  rooms  is  this  inscription: 

“Edward  M.  Baker,  35  years  a  fireman,  14  years 
as  Chief  Engineer,  died  March  10,  1925.  Start¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  on  the  old  brakes  of  Niagara 
No  2  he  rose  to  the  position  of  Chief  and  under 
his  leadership,  brought  the  department  from  the 
hand-operated  machines  to  the  motor-driven, 
efficient  department  of  to-day.  It  is  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  that  the  present  board  thinks 
of  Mr.  Baker.” 

In  1926  the  Howe-Reo-Triple  combination  fire  truck  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $5,000.  B.  C.  Crooker  was  Chief  and  Samuel  Aldrich 
and  Fred  Fiske  were  Engineers. 

In  1930  a  Fitzhenry  Guptill  forest  fire  pump  and  2,000  feet 
of  one-inch  hose  were  purchased  by  the  town,  and  it  was  mounted 
on  the  old  Ford  hose  truck.  Daniel  Fay,  Fire  Warden. 

In  1934  a  Chevrolet  hose  truck  was  added  to  the  equipment. 
So  that  at  the  present  time  Upton  has  four  pieces  of  motor  fire 
apparatus,  three  of  which  are  triple  combinations. 

Present  Chief,  G.  N.  O.  Poirier;  Assistant  Chief  and  Warden, 
H.  Daniel  Fay;  Clerk,  Ernest  Wellman;  Captain,  LeRoy  Prentiss. 
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THE  UPTON  AND  WEST  UPTON  POST  OFFICES. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President  Joshua  Rawson  was 
appointed  our  Post  master,  running  it  in  connection  with  his  grain 
store  at  the  junction  of  Warren  Avenue  with  Central  Square.  He 
resigned  in  1864  and  Horace  Forbush  took  it  into  his  store  in  the 
Arcade,  and  here  it  remained  for  31  years,  under  varying  manage¬ 
ments.  Charles  H.  Bull  was  associated  with  him,  and  continued 
the  office  until  1885,  when  George  Hartford  Stoddard  took  it  and 
moved  it  to  his  home  on  Milford  Street,  and  furnished  his  own 
set  of  boxes.  For  four  years  Mr.  Bull  had  it,  only  to  turn  it  over 
to  Grovelon  D.  Richardson  for  four  years.  Then  A.  A.  Bowker 
secured  the  appointment  in  1897,  July  1.  For  eight  months  he 
held  it  where  the  Community  store  now  is,  then  he  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  near  the  Elm  Spa,  the  rock  walls  of  which  still  appear.  Then 
he  moved  into  the  store  which  he  had  chiselled  out  of  the  cliff  east 
of  the  Edwin  Nelson  land.  In  1914  he  was  displaced  by  Whitman 
Holbrook  who  released  it  in  1921  to  Myrtice  S.  King,  who  was 
officially  appointed  June  21,  1922.  In  three  months  the  office  step¬ 
ped  up  from  fourth-class  to  third-class.  Miss  King  holds  the  of¬ 
fice  in  the  same  place,  March  1,  1935. 

In  1904  the  Rural  delivery  system  was  begun  from  this  office, 
and  John  L.  Maroney  was  appointed  Carrier,  the  youngest  in  New 
England  at  the  time,  and  has  held  it  the  thirty  years. 

Old  news  items  say  that  the  mail  coach  running  from  Wor¬ 
cester  to  Providence  through  West  Upton  and  South  Upton  was 
the  cause  of  the  transfer  of  the  main  office  to  West  Upton  March 
10,  1823.  And  about  15  years  later  (from  another  item)  the  Bos- 
ton-Hartford  coach  over  the  Hopkinton  turnpike  would  arrive  at 
the  old  Warren  Tavern  before  noon,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Wor¬ 
cester  one  going  south;  the  ones  from  Hartford  and  Providence 
about  3  P.  M.  For  several  summers  the  mail  bags  were  not  heavy 
for  a  bare-foot  boy  to  shoulder  them  back  to  the  center.  Another 
item  indicates  that  the  bare-foot  boy  carried  the  mail  bags  to  the 
store  of  Deacon  Daniel  Fiske,  his  father,  and  that  said  boy  be¬ 
came  in  due  time  the  postmaster  for  a  brief  period.  He  is  the  one 
who  often  signed  articles  “Pratt  Pond  Jr.” 


George  W.  Knowlton 


Eben  J.  Knowlton 


The  Knowlton  School,  West  Upton 

Built  in  1908  by  the  Knowlton  Brothers  and  their  sister, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Batchelor. 
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The  United  States  Post  Office  Department  furnishes  these 
facts  concerning  the  office  at  West  Upton: — 


Postmaster. 


Date  appointed. 


Velorous  Taft 

Eli  W.  Batchelor 
S.  Etta  King 
Eli  W.  Batchelor 
Eben  T.  Hall 
Lowell  H.  Jordan 
Eben  T.  Hall 
Mrs.  Myra  G.  Jordan 


April  25,  1864  (when  it  was 

established) . 

April  16,  1867 

July  28,  1885 

June  17,  1889 

June  29,  1895 

April  19,  1897 

August  12,  1913 

June  3,  1918 


THE  INDUSTRIES. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry  acquired  a  steady  hum.  Mr.  Legg  withdrew  from  his 
partnership  with  William  Knowlton  to  be  followed  for  a  year  by 
Joseph  Farnum.  Then  Mr.  Knowlton  took  the  entire  business  until 
his  sons,  Edwin  F.,  George  W.  and  Eben  J.,  were  old  enough  to 
help  him.  The  first  factory  in  West  Upton  was  what  is  now  known 
as  a  dormitory.  But  increasing  business  demanded  more  space, 
and  a  larger  factory  was  built,  and  a  sizeable  farm  was  taken  on 
for  an  avocation. 

Another  mill  was  operating  on  Warren  brook,  lower  than  the 
triphammer  mill  of  former  years;  also  on  Anderson  brook,  nearly 
two  miles  above  the  village,  the  ideal  place  for  a  strong  water¬ 
power,  was  the  Gore  mill,  with  the  first  turbine  wheel  in  this 
region;  the  mill  on  Anderson  brook  below  the  village  continued 
in  good  business,  in  possession  of  the  Sadler  family;  while  the 
Beaver  brook  property  of  Peter  Holbrook  had  changed  hands  twice, 
and  was  owned  by  Stephen  Taft,  Nahum  Holbrook  and  Loring 
Benson.  About  1840  Loring  Benson  built  a  box  shop  over  the 
saw  mill,  and  a  house  nearby;  installed  machinery  to  run  by  water 
power  and  made  boxes  for  the  straw  shop.  In  1848,  after  his  death, 
V.  Taft  &  Co.  bought  the  property,  put  in  a  large  breast  water- 
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wheel;  and  below  it  built  a  two-story  wooden  shop  to  be  run  by 
the  same  power.  William  Knowlton  and  William  L egg  were  the 
other  partners.  Thomas  Hall  and  Metcalf  Comstock  hired  this 
and  had  a  prosperous  business  for  years,  meeting  orders  for  doors, 
sashes,  blinds  and  inside  work  for  many  miles  around.  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  box  shop,  mills  and  most  of  the  machinery.  Later  a  build¬ 
ing  was  put  up  lower  down  the  stream,  and  the  grist  mill  moved 
to  it.  Water  was  supplied  by  a  trench,  and  the  planing  mill  was 
run  by  Matthew  Hinds.  The  old  vertical  saw  was  replaced  by  a 
circular  one  and  a  new  turbine  wheel  furnished  the  power.  From 
now  on  logs  were  sawed  full  length,  and  the  boards,  when  planed, 
were  cut  as  desired. 

In  1848  Arba  Thayer  Wood  bought  the  Pond  Homestead,  mill 
pond,  saw  mill,  small  farm  with  house  and  barn,  of  Gilbert  Parker 
of  Woodville;  but  soon  sold  all  but  the  mill  and  water  privilege 
to  Newell  Gore.  A  trade  with  Sylvester  Whitney  made  him  own¬ 
er  of  a  mill  on  the  outlet  of  Zachary  pond  near  Pudding  street, 
South  Upton.  This  mill  had  both  vertical  and  circular  saw,  and  he 
furnished  boxes  here  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1852  he  hired  in 
West  Upton  the  one  building  containing  box  shop,  saw-mill  and 
grist  mill,  bought  the  stock  and  moved  from  the  Wood  homestead  to 
West  Upton  Jan.  1,  1853.  In  1855  he  bought  of  Capt.  William  Legg 
21  acres  on  which  he  built  “Woodside”,  barns,  etc.  and  later  bought 
for  cash  of  William  Knowlton  nearly  the  entire  mill  property.  A  fur¬ 
ther  purchase  of  land  from  William  Legg  and  the  erection  of  num¬ 
erous  tenements  which  he  filled  with  his  workmen,  made  him  a  dis¬ 
tinct  asset  to  that  part  of  West  Upton.  He  was  selectman  for  most  of 
the  years  1854-1872;  was  representative  in  1866;  was  such  a  genu¬ 
ine  temperance  man  that  when  he  had  a  barn  raising  he  supplied 
coffee,  crackers  and  cheese.  But  the  outstanding  fact  about  Arba 
Thayer  Wood  was  his  rallying  power  for  the  Union  after  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon  the  12th  of  April  1861. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  two  decades.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  was  publishing  a  paper,  and  being  mobbed  for  its  senti¬ 
ments  in  Boston;  Wendell  Phillips,  the  silver  tongued,  was  turning 
aside  from  all  honor  and  preferment  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
downtrodden;  John  Forbush  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  was 
helping  run-away  slaves  on  to  Canada  and  freedom;  and  in  Upton 
Polly  Deane  Bradish,  of  the  flashing  eyes  and  thrilling  speech,  was 
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running  a  station  of  “the  underground  railway,”  giving  many  a 
dusky  wayfarer  the  password  on  to  Northbridge  and  a  throbbing 
“God-speed”  along.  In  her  home  some  of  the  most  gifted  reform¬ 
ers  of  the  time  were  welcome,  and  she  herself  was  received  with 
admiration  on  platforms  when  the  “abolitionist”  cause  was  hardly 
heard  with  tolerance.  She  had  married  Harvey  Bradish  the  black¬ 
smith  in  September,  1819,  and  their  married  life  began  in  Abigail 
Fish  Warren’s  house  near  the  Parson  Elm.  Later  Harvey  built 
the  house  now  owned  by  Charles  Temple.  When  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on  Polly  Bradish  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  in  pulling  lint 
and  making  bandages.  Worcester  County  had  its  Dorothea  Dix 
and  its  Clara  Barton,  but  Polly  Deane  preceded  them  in  a  movement 
which  was  not  popular  and  which  sprang  to  arms  when  any  threat 
was  offered  to  the  nation’s  banner.  And  loyal  Upton  was  ready. 
There  was  John  A.  Andrew  in  the  State  House;  and  in  the  smaller 
but  no  less  important  spheres  were  men  like  Arba  Wood  and  the 
quick  responding  freemen.  Upton  held  to  her  old-time  form,  and  had 
men  ready.  Massachusetts  records  show  that  if  Nation  and  State 
called  on  Upton  for  a  hundred  men  she  gave  them  and  more.  Hail 
to  the  Boys  in  Blue,  who  kept  the  Flag  untorn  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  our  days  and  blend  the  American  khaki  with  the  continental 
colors,  to  stand  alike  for  “war  against  war”. 

Arba  Wood  died  in  1872  and  that  property  was  bought  by  L. 
W.  Hill  &  Son,  who  made  boot,  shoe,  and  bonnet  boxes  for  many 
of  the  companies  in  this  vicinity.  Under  the  name  of  the  Upton 
Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton  Williams  carried  on  this  mill  for  many  years, 
adding  steam  power  to  carry  results  to  peak  production  during 
dry  months.  It  was  a  prosperous  business  until  corrugated  paper 
doomed  the  wooden  box  for  shipping  purposes.  In  1914  he  sold 
to  a  New  York  Company  who  installed  new  machinery  and  ran  a 
shoddy  mill  under  the  management  of  Alvrado  Henry  until  1921, 
when  fire  destroyed  all  but  the  dam  and  abutments  of  the  old  red 
mill  that  had  earned  much  for  Upton  through  more  than  two 
centuries  of  varying  experiences. 
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HAT  INDUSTRY. 

In  1846,  62  men,  led  by  William  Knowlton,  formed  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  Society.  The  decision  to  build  was  followed  by  the  dedication 
of  a  new  meeting-house,  which  took  the  place  of  three  old  oaks,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square,  just  next  to  the  Arcade.  This  was 
before  the  close  of  1847.  But  the  continual  enlargement  of  the 
village  of  West  Upton  by  Mr.  Knowlton,  his  plans  for  the  excellent 
water  supply  to  be  installed,  the  various  dwellings  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  operatives  from  out  of  town  who  became  some¬ 
times  as  numerous  as  800  in  a  good  winter  season,  the  substitution 
of  a  handsome  hotel  for  the  Eli  Warren  tavern,  decided  Mr.  Knowl¬ 
ton  to  build  in  that  growing  village  a  house  of  worship,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1874.  Of  these  events  fuller  mention  is  made  in 
other  connections.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  business  honor 
of  the  prime  mover  in  those  affairs.  In  the  panic  of  1857  he  lost 
heavily  and  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  ruin  paid  all  his  debts. 
Later  when  the  South  attacked  the  Flag  and  repudiated  its  debts, 
$400,000  of  that  loss  struck  William  Knowlton.  And  again  he  met 
his  obligations,  except  to  four  of  his  heavy  creditors  in  New  York, 
who  advised  him  to  make  a  small  settlement.  He  accepted  the 
terms,  but  a  few  years  later  paid  dollar  for  dollar. 

After  the  war  closed,  his  sons  Edwin  F.,  George  W.  and  Eben 
J.,  made  with  him  the  firm  of  Knowlton  &  Sons,  which  changed 
some  years  later  to  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons.  A  large  sales  room 
was  maintained  in  New  York  City  under  the  management  of  Edwin 
F.  Knowlton.  While  in  Upton  machines  were  furnished  to  homes, 
and  the  braid  wagon  distributed  and  collected  work  supplied  to 
house-wives  who  were  unable  to  leave  home  but  delighted  to  turn 
well-planned  leisure  into  cash. 

In  connection  with  the  water  system  a  fire  department  was 
organized  among  the  workers,  with  ladder-truck,  hose  wagon  and 
1000  feet  of  hose;  later  the  hose  wagon  was  motorized.  Frank 
Ogden  is  in  charge  of  the  fire  company  this  year.  Light  for  the 
many  buildings  and  the  factory  was  supplied  by  a  gas  plant,  to 
be  supplanted  in  1888  by  electric  lights,  the  first  to  be  used  in  town. 

The  passing  of  Hon.  William  Knowlton  in  July  1886  did  not 
halt  the  well-being  of  the  town  for  which  he  had  striven  for  a  full 
half  century.  His  son  George  W.  took  active  charge  of  the  factory, 


The  Old  Tavern  of  West  Upton 

Owned  by  Eli  Warren.  Bought  by  William  Knowlton  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  West  Upton  as  dwellings;  in  its  place  is  Hotel 
Pleasant. 
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Hotel  Pleasant 


Built  by  William  Knowlton  on  the  site  of  the  Eli  Warren  Tavern 
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assisted  by  George  W.  Jr.,  Harold,  and  for  a  time  William.  And 
all  the  genial  influence  of  the  originator  was  emphasized  in  the 
quiet  way  in  which  the  new  proprietor  was  watchful  for  his  help 
and  his  town.  After  his  passing,  George  W.  Jr.,  was  manager, 
and  then  Harold,  during  the  World  War,  until  the  Knowltons  sold 
out  to  the  present  organization  which  holds  the  name  Wm.  Knowl- 
ton  &  Sons.  With  a  capital  of  $250,000;  employing  from  400  to 
800  workers  the  firm  is  meeting  changing  conditions;  President, 
J.  W.  Farley;  Secretary,  H.  R.  Gould;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Sargent, 
Jr.,  who  is  also  president  of  the  “Merrimac  Hat  Corporation.” 
The  resident  manager  is  Everett  T.  Brown. 

In  1837  14,000  straw  hats  were  manufactured  in  Upton  at  a 
value  of  $35,110.  In  1925  this  value  was  $610,378.25. 

On  Jan.  1,  1889,  Harvey  A.  Eames  bought  the  old  E.  B.  Stod¬ 
dard  boot  and  shoe  shop  on  School  street,  and  started  a  straw  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  supervision  of  Windsor  Chamberlin,  w’hich  pros¬ 
pered  for  several  years. 

Benson  &  Nelson  built  a  large  factory  in  the  West  corner  of 
Main  and  School  streets,  and  conducted  a  successful  hat  and  bonnet 
business.  A  news  item  of  February  1891  states  that  rushing  busi¬ 
ness  compelled  them  to  work  overtime  and  that  on  February  19, 
128  cases  of  hats  were  shipped  from  the  Upton  station.  Later  that 
same  year  fire  destroyed  the  factory,  and  the  company  moved  to  the 
J.  B.  Stoddard  shop,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  on  School  street, 
and  held  their  trade  jfor  several  years;  when  a  new  company  was 
formed  as  Nelson  &  LaBow. 


SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  MERCHANTS. 

During  the  years  of  the  beginners  there  were  four  merchants 
who  helped  to  keep  in  circulation  what  little  money  there  was ;  they 
were  Peter  Holbrook,  Jonathan  Wood,  William  Green  and  Stephen 
Sadler.  In  the  second  quarter  century  Thomas  Forbush  and  Daniel 
Holbrook  had  a  good  business;  and  later,  Henry  Fiske,  Daniel 
Fiske  Jr.,  E.  S.  Leland,  Henry  Taft,  and  Eli  Warren. 

In  1849  D.  B.  Fiske  bought  the  second  meeting  house  and 
kept  a  store  in  its  new  position;  and  not  far  from  this  date  were 
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Col.  Elijah  Stoddard,  Lyman  Stoddard,  B.  A.  Holbrook,  W.  Hol¬ 
brook,  Horace  Forbush,  B.  F.  Holbrook,  A.  Gleason,  T.  F.  Boyde, 
Harvey  Perham  was  the  last  of  that  attractive  New  England  store¬ 
keeper,  who  ran  an  emporium  on  wheels,  though  we  called  him  “the 
tin  peddler.,,  He  would  buy  our  sorted  rags,  scraps  of  metal,  and 
even  bones,  and  usually  we  took  our  pay  in  goods  from  his  gleaming 
assortment. 

General  Stores  were  managed  by  B.  A.  Jourdan,  and  Wm. 
Knowlton  Sons. 

Within  this  generation  our  merchants  have  been,  Chas.  A. 
Temple,  G.  D.  Richardson,  E.  M.  Baker,  Annie  Campbell,  E.  A. 
Chamberlain,  Kitby  Sisters,  King  &  Company,  Moroney  Bros., 
Eben  T.  Ball,  Perley  Martindale.  Bakery  carried  on  by  C.  M. 
Wood,  C.  W.  Childs,  and  Cora  Wood. 

Within  the  memory  of  present  residents  the  undertakers  have 
been,  S.  Gage,  G.  Z.  Williams,  Frank  Clark,  B.  A.  Jourdan,  Fred  E. 
Williams. 


THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  BUSINESS. 

On  the  map  of  1850  twenty-seven  shops  are  marked,  most  of 
them  shoe  shops;  one  may  be  seen  here  and  there  yet.  Twenty 
years  later  the  home  industry  had  centralized,  and  only  12  are 
marked  on  the  map  of  1870.  But  the  tendency  to  take  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  away  to  the  cities  caused  the  formation  here  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  whose  meetings  in  Union  Hall  renamed 
that  building  as  Crispin  Hall,  where  other  gatherings  convened 
during  the  1870s.  The  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  officered  as 
follows: — Sir  Knight,  George  H.  Blake;  Scribe,  Michael  Connell; 
Assistant  Scribe,  Henry  Harrington;  Ushers,  Joseph  Crawford  and 
John  Farly;  Treasurer,  John  Halley;  Sentinels,  Walter  Fahey  and 
P.  Cain;  Trustees,  S.  M.  Curley,  James  Haggerty  and  John  Hag¬ 
gerty. 

William  Howe  put  up  a  building  on  Elm  street  near  Pearl 
street,  and  started  a  tannery  where  hides  could  be  cured  and  made 
into  leather.  A  house  near  his  shop  was  burned,  and  Mr.  Howe 
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bought  the  ground,  stoned  over  the  cellar  hole  and  made  an  un¬ 
derground  cave  with  a  passage  to  it.  That  was  a  choice  place 
for  storing  and  sweetening  his  hides.  The  cave  remains  to  the 
present  day,  and  is  so  like  to  similar  caves  in  Spencer  and  else¬ 
where  that  have  been  used  in  connection  with  tanneries,  that  leath¬ 
er  men  accept  that  explanation  of  the  heavy  stone  work.  When 
Mr.  Howe  sold  out  to  John  Hill  the  tannery  business  prospered  in 
connection  with  a  boot  and  shoe  shop  employing  12  men.  For  a 
time  there  was  also  a  “peg  mill”,  a  mile  higher  up  Anderson  brook. 

Daniel  W.  Batchellor  employed  many  men  in  a  large  boot  and 
shoe  shop  in  West  Upton  until  the  cities  began  to  absorb  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

E.  B.  Stoddard  and  his  son  J.  B.  Stoddard  built  large  factories 
on  School  street.  But  trade  fell  away  for  the  same  reason. 

During  a  generation  and  a  half  these  men  employed  more 
than  two  hands  in  boot  and  shoe  shops: — Daniel  Nelson,  Josiah 
Pease,  Jr.,  Adams  Batchellor,  Adam  Wheelock,  Reuben  Eames, 
Millet  Baker,  Newton  Warren,  Daniel  W.  Warren,  Eli  W.  Batch¬ 
ellor,  D.  G.  Rawson,  Tyler  Rawson,  Charles  Harrington,  Henry 
Harrington,  Bancroft  Chamberlin,  George  Goddard,  Jonathan 
Johnson,  James  Rockwood,  Amos  Bates,  Frank  Mclntire,  Pardius 
Rockwood,  Fisher  Taft,  David  Butler,  Henry  Aldrich,  Elisha 
Chapin,  Charles  Leland,  W.  Wood,  George  Kenniston,  Maurice 
Moroney,  Walter  Curley,  Tom  Harrington,  Victor  Noe,  Ace  Wood, 
Kents  Harris  Shop,  D.  W.  Whitney,  Joel  Packard,  Moses  Rawson, 
Otis  Inman,  Austin  Warren,  David  Moroney,  and  very  likely  seven 
more.  The  last  of  the  old  timers  to  carry  on  a  shop  was  Henry 
Aldrich,  who  had  a  repair  shop  on  Main  street  in  the  center. 

Charles  Nichols  ran  a  welting  business  and  employed  several 
men.  After  his  death  Charles  Barber  had  many  successful  years 
in  the  business.  That  was  the  last  undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
Upton. 

A  repair  shop  at  West  Upton  is  the  one  representative  of  the 
shoe  industry  now  in  town. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Upton’s  athletic  history,  save  legends  and  stories,  really 
started  in  October  1859,  when  it’s  Round  Ball  team  “The  Ex¬ 
celsiors”  won  the  state  championship.  Previous  to  that  date 
legend  tells  of  running  races  and  feats  of  strength  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  of  the  old  blacksmith  who  challenged  and  de¬ 
feated  all  customers  or  visitors  to  his  shop  and  of  trials  of  marks¬ 
manship  by  the  old  settlers  but  there  being  no  verification  they 
have  no  detailed  part  in  history. 

The  ball  game  for  the  state  championship  between  the  “Ex¬ 
celsiors”  of  Upton  and  the  “Union  Club”  of  Medway  is  recorded 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  as  having  been  played  at  the  old 
Agricultural  Grounds  in  Worcester  and  lasted  two  days,  October 
11  and  12,  1859.  The  Upton  club  that  year  had  met  and  defeated 
all  the  best  teams  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  while  the  Med¬ 
way  team  had  cleaned  up  the  eastern  sector. 

The  game  as  played  then  was  that  from  which  the  present 
game  of  baseball  sprung.  The  ball  used  then  was  leather  covered 
as  now  but  was  little  harder  than  a  sponge.  A  base  runner  could 
be  put  out,  if  hit  by  the  ball,  as  well  as  if  touched.  A  flat  bat  was 
used  for  hitting.  The  diamond  was  then  square  as  now  but  the 
bases  were  only  thirty-five  feet  apart.  The  pitcher  stood  between 
second  and  third  base  and  the  battersbox  was  half  way  between 
home  base  and  first.  The  bases  were  poles  driven  into  the  ground 
and  stood  four  feet  high. 

Fourteen  men  comprised  a  team  made  up  of  three  catchers, 
a  pitcher,  four  basemen,  two  short  stops,  three  fielders  and  one 
extra  player  who  might  station  himself  anywhere  he  chose.  The 
ball  could  be  batted  in  any  direction,  which  shows  the  reason  for 
the  three  catchers.  A  game  went  to  the  team  first  scoring  one 
hundred  runs  and  might  last  one  hour  or  a  month. 

The  championship  game  in  Worcester  started  at  ten  o’clock  on 
October  11,  1859  and  when  play  for  the  day  was  concluded  at  five 
o’clock  Upton  led  by  a  score  of  67  to  33.  Play  was  resumed  at  ten 
o’clock  on  October  12  and  the  game  was  concluded  at  four  P.  M. 
with  the  Excelsiors  declared  winners  and  champions  of  the  state. 
The  final  score  was  100  to  56.  The  “Excelsiors”  batted  80  innings 
and  the  “Unions”  79.  A1  Johnson,  Joe  Taft,  Jud  Southland,  George 
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Stoddard,  Edwin  Knowlton,  Luther  Aldrich,  Arnold  Aldrich,  Cyrus 
Aldrich,  Cal  Fiske,  Dan  Lakin,  Henry  Taft,  Edwin  Nelson,  Oat 
Norcross,  Jim  Braman  and  Dave  Butler  all  played  for  Upton.  The 
lineup  for  the  “Unions”  of  Medway  was  Mahers,  Dunbar,  Adams, 
Seavey,  Carey,  L.  Treen,  Clapp,  Sherman,  Myers,  J.  Treen,  L. 
Johnson,  Fales,  McEleron  and  Clark.  C.  T.  Robbins  of  North  Wey¬ 
mouth,  C.  H.  Stoddard  of  North  Brookfield  and  0.  A.  Dunham  of 
Mansfield  were  the  umpires.  The  Upton  Town  Hall  still  houses  the 
banner  presented  to  the  “Excelsiors”  for  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship. 

No  records  of  outstanding  achievements  in  athletics  are  found 
or  known  of  from  that  date  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
when  Forrest  Richardson  and  Walter  Curley  were  making  a  name 
for  themselves  and  Upton  in  college  and  professional  baseball. 

Upton  came  into  national  prominence  in  1902  when  a  native 
son,  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  then  a  student  at  Harvard  College  was 
picked  by  Walter  Camp  for  his  All  American  Football  team  of  that 
year.  Knowlton  played  tackle  and  was  acting  captain  in  the  Yale 
game. 

In  1933  the  town  was  again  in  the  nation’s  athletic  headline, 
when  one  of  its  residents,  William  Summers,  after  several  seasons 
in  the  Eastern  and  International  Leagues  was  appointed  an  umpire 
in  the  “American  League”,  a  position  thousands  of  men  were  seek¬ 
ing. 

Upton  High  School  has  an  athletic  history  which  speaks  well 
for  a  school  of  never  over  fifty  boys  enrolled  at  any  time.  Always 
compelled  to  compete  against  larger  schools  it  has  won  several 
league  championships.  It’s  football  teams  from  1899  to  1908  al¬ 
ways  won  a  majority  of  these  games  under  the  able  coaching  of 
Robert  0.  Small.  H.  Snow,  C.  Young,  R.  Eames,  W.  Curley,  A. 
Baldwin,  F.  Burdick,  F.  Bailey,  A.  Bailey,  Williams,  Nelson,  Fiske, 
Urban,  Baldwin,  Willard,  Reynolds,  Brown  and  Mowry  were  among 
the  first  players  of  that  time. 

The  banner  year  in  high  school  athletic  history  seems  to  have 
been  that  ending  into  June  1905  during  which  period  Upton  High 
won  the  championship  of  the  Southern  Worcester  County  High 
School  league  in  football  and  hockey,  won  the  league  track  meet 
and  finished  second  in  baseball.  The  names  of  but  fourteen  boys 
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are  found  in  the  four  teams:  Walter  Williams,  Charles  Mowry, 
Herbert  Nelson,  Clifton  Jencks,  Otto  Urban,  Ralph  Baldwin,  Lin- 
wood  Bailey,  George  Morse,  Fred  Fiske,  William  Turner,  John 
Smart  and  Frank  Ogden  made  up  the  football  eleven.  Urban, 
Jencks,  Williams,  Ogden,  Baldwin,  Bailey,  Morse,  Nelson  and 
William  Seaver  played  baseball.  Williams,  Jencks,  Urban,  Ogden, 
Baldwin  and  Ogden  were  the  hockey  team  while  in  the  track  meet 
Morse  and  Jencks  scored  in  the  sprints  and  the  quarter  mile. 
Williams  won  both  the  half  mile  and  mile  with  Nelson  second. 
Urban  won  the  pole  vault.  Ogden  scored  in  the  hurdles  and  high 
jump  with  Baldwin  adding  points  in  the  weight  events.  Grafton, 
Millbury,  Whitinsville  and  Upton  High  Schools  competed. 

Upton  High’s  best  baseball  team  was  that  of  1924  when  they 
won  the  Tri-County  League  Championship  with  Kenneth  and 
Kendall  Wood,  Varney,  Anderson,  Steele,  Brousseau,  Follett,  But- 
terworth,  Noe,  Gorman  and  James  on  the  squad. 

Upton  High  has  also  stood  high  in  basketball  which  has  flour¬ 
ished  at  the  school  since  1915.  Butterworth,  Kearnan,  Follet, 
Brousseau,  Anderson,  Brown,  and  Noe  being  among  the  best  de¬ 
veloped. 

Upton  High  School  graduates  have  advanced  well  into  college 
athletics,  three  Knowltons,  three  Curleys,  A.  Willard,  J.  Gorman, 
J.  Donham,  G.  Newton  and  F.  Baldwin  all  making  varsity  teams. 

Town  baseball  teams  have  been  organized  each  year,  two 
sponsored  by  the  hat  firm  of  William  Knowlton  &  Sons  being  the 
best.  The  team  of  1913  finished  second  in  the  Worcester  County 
Industrial  League  while  that  of  1931  won  the  championship  of 
the  Blackstone  Valley  League. 

In  other  lines  of  sport  Upton  has  had  two  Tennis  Clubs, 
The  Wayside  Lawn  Tennis  Club  lasting  from  1890  to  1898  and 
the  Playground  Tennis  Club  organized  in  1914  and  lasting  but 
three  years. 

The  building  of  “The  Playgrounds”  in  1912  was  a  great  boost 
for  sports  in  Upton.  A  plot  of  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  High 
School  building  was  loaned  by  the  D.  W.  Knowlton  family.  A  fine 
baseball  field  with  grandstand  and  bleachers  was  fitted  up  and  two 
tennis  courts  built.  The  land  was  afterwards  sold  but  in  1934 
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was  purchased  by  the  town  from  William  Knowlton  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany. 

Other  outstanding  Upton  athletes  who  were  not  on  champion¬ 
ship  teams  but  whose  names  may  belong  in  its  history  are  J. 
Powers  and  W.  Wood,  members  of  High  School  track  teams  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century;  Fred  Mason,  a  professional 
sprinter;  Carl  Brown  and  the  Cooley  brothers,  Arthur  and  George, 
fast  basketball  and  baseball  players  around  1910 ;  Francis  Baldwin, 
a  fine  college  pole  vaulter,  and  Albert  Goodrich  who  pitched  on  ball 
teams  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  but  would  never  sign 
a  league  contract. 

The  Upton  Athletic  Association  was  formed  in  March  1935, 
with  Allan  Donham,  President;  Ann  Carrol,  Secretary,  and 
Gwendolin  Martindale,  Treasurer. 

In  1933  Upton's  first  golf  club  was  organized  and  a  course 
laid  out  on  Rockdale  Hill.  The  Officers  for  1935  are : 

President,  Henry  E.  Allard, 

Treasurer,  William  Teachout;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Nina  L.  Allard; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Kendall  Wood. 

Greens  Committee:  Henry  E.  Allard,  chairman;  Raymond 
Soule,  Otis  Inman,  Howard  Spencer,  Valentine  Kentell,  Leon  Kerr, 
William  Teachout. 

Entertainment  Committee:  Leonard  Randazzo,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Temple,  Miss  Dorcas  Whipple,  LeRoy  W.  Prentiss,  Lewis  Allard. 

Special  Police  Officer:  Harold  Pierce. 


Frank  0.  Ogden. 
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UPTON  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

In  the  late  Autumn  of  1866  the  young  farmers  of  Upton  real¬ 
izing  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  in  mutual  discussion  of  topics  per¬ 
taining  to  methods  of  raising  and  marketing  their  products,  met 
on  several  occasions  in  their  homes.  As  time  went  on  the  attend¬ 
ance  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  realized  the  need  of  an 
organization.  Accordingly  they  drew  up  a  Constitution,  By-laws, 
Rules  and  Regulations  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  1867: 

President,  Whitman  Holbrook;  Vice-President,  William  Knowlton. 

Secretary,  H.  D.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Horace  Forbush. 

Executive  Committee,  N.  H.  Houghton,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball, 
Dexter  L.  Fay. 

The  Club  was  formed  in  Waverly  Hall,  now  called  G.  A.  R.  Hall. 

A  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  was  suggested  by  the  late  Emory  W. 
King,  whose  motion  was  carried  and  the  result  was  the  First  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  Fair.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report: — 

“The  Citizens  of  Upton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Upton  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  held  their  First  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  on  October  9, 
1868.  The  day  was  magnificent,  clear  and  exhilarating.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  turned  out  in  large  numbers  and  many  from  the 
neighboring  towns  honored  us  with  their  presence.  The  hall  was 
tastefully  decorated.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  profuse  and  un¬ 
equalled.  The  tables  were  laden  with  delicious  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grain.  There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  cows,  heifers  and  working 
cattle.  A  dinner  was  served  to  six  hundred  people  by  Mr.  Emmons 
H.  Fisk.  The  Upton  String  Band,  Austin  Warren,  Leader,  fur¬ 
nished  music  during  the  day.  Every  man  in  town  who  could  play 
an  instrument  of  any  kind  was  invited  to  “help  out.”  Henry  0. 
Harrington  played  the  cymbals.  Balance  in  the  Treasury,  $154.- 
81.” 

Blue  ribbons  were  given  for  the  first  two  years  and  later  the 
premiums  were  paid  in  money.  The  judges  assembled  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall  and  the  successful  winners  were  paid  in  the  evening 
before  they  left  for  home. 

The  Club  has  held  a  Fair  for  68  consecutive  years,  celebrating 
their  50th  anniversary  in  1917.  At  that  time  Henry  0.  Harring- 
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ton  was  the  only  surving  Charter  Member.  He  died  March  29, 
1923  in  his  91st  year. 

The  following  have  served  as  Presidents: — 

Whitman  Holbrook,  William  Knowlton,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball, 
Levi  Taft,  Hon.  Velorous  Taft,  Benjamin  A.  Jourdan,  George  H. 
Stoddard,  Charles  A.  Whitney,  Charles  M.  Wood,  Appleton  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Orlando  F.  Taft,  Benjamin  C.  Wood,  Frank  B.  Decrow,  John 
E.  Dearth,  Alvrado  Henry,  Taylor  C.  Lyford,  Frank  P.  Bates, 
William  B.  Walker  and  George  F.  Prentiss. 

These  members  have  served  the  Club  as  Secretaries:  H.  D. 
Johnson,  Whitman  Holbrook,  Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  Frank  W.  Clark, 
George  S.  Leland,  George  H.  Stoddard,  George  W.  Ward,  M.  D., 
George  A.  Rogers,  Charles  M.  Wood,  Benjamin  C.  Wood,  George 
R.  Pierce,  James  S.  Lesure,  P.  W.  Rockwood,  Arthur  R.  Corbett, 
George  Z.  Williams  and  Edward  B.  Newton,  Secretary  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Horace  Forbush,  the  first  Treasurer,  served  the  Club  from 
1887  to  1901 — Edward  B.  Newton  from  1901  to  1935. 

These  were  popular  as  Chief  Marshalls: — Hon.  Velorous  Taft, 
Benjamin  A.  Jourdan,  E.  W.  Harback,  Henry  G.  Bates,  T.  F.  Boyd, 
Arthur  E.  King,  Charles  W.  Childs  and  Henry  Wood. 

IN  MEMORIAM: 

With  profound  reverence  and  a  loving  memory  we  hold  most 
dear  the  familiar  faces  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  Club. 

Edward  B.  Newton,  Secretary. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 

The  greatest  celebration  of  the  Farmers'  Club  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dedication  of  the  Town  Hall  on  September  26, 
1884.  After  the  dinner,  served  to  500  persons  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Jourdan,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Hall  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  for  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Rev.  George  S.  Ball  had  the 
invocation;  Prof.  Allen  conducted  a  chorus;  Reeves'  Band  ren- 
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dered  several  selections;  Selectman  Thomas  J.  Hall  received  the 
keys  from  Hon.  Velorous  Taft  for  the  Building  Committee  (who 
were  besides  himself,  B.  A.  Jourdan,  E.  W.  King,  Dennis  T.  Fiske, 
J.  J.  Nelson,  and  Hon.  Nahum  B.  Hall) ;  a  poem  of  27  stanzas  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Stoddard;  and  the  oration  by  Hon.  Elijah  W.  Wood  of 
Newton;  was  the  program,  to  which  Chairman  G.  H.  Stoddard 
added  addresses  by  Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard  of  Worcester,  Stephen  S. 
Taft  of  Palmer,  Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich  of  Marlboro,  and  Rev.  Father 
Boyle  of  Grafton  and  Upton.  The  marshall  of  the  day  was  B.  A. 
Jourdan  ably  assisted  by  John  Bacon,  T.  Boyd  and  Arthur  E. 
King.  Rev.  Arthur  Shirley  pronounced  the  benediction.  Thus  was 
the  old  tavern  displaced  and  quarters  established  for  the  Town 
Library,  and  room  enough  for  any  town  meeting. 


J.  ORSON  FISKE  POST  105, 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

From  Records  and  recollections  I  offer  these  lines  about  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Upton. 

My  thoughts  take  me  back  to  1865,  when  our  Civil  War  boys 
came  home.  Get-together  meetings  were  held  in  Waverly  Hall, 
all  one  room  then,  five  people  in  each  window-seat,  always  a  crowd. 
Visiting  soldiers  brought  their  flags.  The  Hall  was  often  called 
“The  Hall  of  Flags”.  The  Congregational  Church  vestry  was  the 
banquet  hall  for  large  gatherings;  a  long  table  in  basement  under 
the  Fire  Company’s  room  in  Waverly  Hall  was  also  used. 

Chaplain  Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  a  speaker  much  in  demand, 
brought  honored  guests  here  often.  Perhaps  the  first  great  over¬ 
flow  meeting  was  in  1888  when  the  framed  picture  of  J.  Orson 
Fiske,  killed  in  battle  in  1862,  for  whom  the  Grand  Army  Post  was 
named,  was  dedicated  and  placed  upon  the  wall,  the  Family  as 
donors. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  had  been  formed  before  this, 
and  our  boys  received  their  charter  in  1881,  and  members  were 
joining  rapidly.  After  the  new  Town  Hall  was  opened  in  1884, 
Upton  citizens  voted  to  give  the  G.  A.  R.  boys  the  use  and  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Waverly  Hall  to  be  known  afterward  as  G.  A.  R.  Hall. 
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Seventy-nine  members  were  in  the  old  Record  Book,  and  in  1890 
Edwin  F.  and  George  W.  Knowlton  presented  to  the  Post  a  hand¬ 
some  Book  for  Records  and  Sketches,  accompanied  by  a  fine  letter, 
and  Chaplain  Ball  accepted  the  gift  for  Post  105.  Both  books 
will  be  ever  preserved,  but  it  is  fine  to  see  the  soldiers’  names  re¬ 
written  with  such  splendor. 

Now  the  social,  fraternal  spirit  prevailed;  and  neighborhood 
and  hospital  visits,  National  Encampments,  etc.  But  dearer  than 
all  else  were  the  yearly  wreaths  and  flowers,  muffled  drums,  bugle 
calls,  and  Taps  of  the  beloved  Memorial  Day. 

What  a  joyous  time  there  was  when  our  World  War  boys  came 
home!  The  G.  A.  R.  boys  and  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  tendered 
them  a  reception  and  a  “Welcome  to  Grand  Army  Hall”.  A  history 
in  rhyme  was  read  by  me;  the  Boys  had  charged  me  to  “put  in 
strong  lines  for  the  World  War  Boys”.  These  are  the  last  two 
verses  from  many: — 

“And  now  you  are  back  in  the  little  old  hall, 

And  welcome  awaits  you  from  each  one  and  all. 

May  this  hall  be  your  meeting-place,  ’tis  loyal  and  true, 

And  the  shade  of  your  khaki  will  blend  with  the  blue. 

To  those  of  us  here  who  still  wear  the  blue 
Your  coming  has  given  us  courage  anew, 

For  you  are  so  many  and  we  are  so  few; 

You’ll  take  up  the  work  for  us,  as  for  you, 

For  you  number  seventy  and  we  are  but  nine, 

But  our  thoughts  for  true  patriotism  are  loyally  fine. 

So  the  little  old  hall  with  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Holds  its  doors  wide  in  welcome  to  you  and  to  you ; 

And  the  strong  links  of  Union  so  loyally  given, 

Are  with  Fraternity,  Charity,  and  Loyalty  riven. 

And  now,  faster  and  faster,  the  Grand  Army  boys  had  been 
marching  on,  as  the  Great  Commander  above  called.  In  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Commander  Willard  L.  Wood  in  1929,  the  Post  was  left  with 
but  one  member.  Commander  Henry  H.  Wood  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  learned  from  Headquarters  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Sons,  one  man,  as  Commander,  could  carry  on,  and  the 
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Charter  remain  on  the  wall.  Accordingly,  Alonzo  C.  Southland 
was  now  Commander  of  the  Post.  He  served  faithfully,  passing 
on  in  1932. 

And  now;  Headquarters  ruled  that  for  reference  and  safe 
keeping  the  Library  in  the  Town  Hall  would  be  the  proper  place 
for  the  Charter  and  Records.  Town  officials  and  library  commit¬ 
tee  complied.  A  most  impressive  meeting  was  held  in  G.  A.  R. 
Hall,  commemorating  the  removal  of  Charter  and  Records,  with 
quiet,  patriotic  songs,  readings,  and  a  fine  eulogy  by  Dr.  Samuel 
R.  Capen  of  the  Library  Committee. 

It  seemed  a  fitting  benediction  for  our  Grand  Army  Boys. 
Sad  ?  Of  course,  but  they  were  well  worth  being  sad  for.  And  “all 
was  weir’. 

But  we  were  not  to  remain  sad  long.  We  had  as  guests  that 
night,  thirty-two  boys,  strong  in  glowing,  growing  health,  com¬ 
ing  in  a  body  for  a  patriotic  degree.  Their  Scoutmaster  be¬ 
stowed  their  badges  of  Registration  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  Upton.  A  fine  flag  was  presented  them  by  the  Sons  of  Vet¬ 
erans — what  joy  all  felt  that  this  was  happening  this  night  in  our 
dearly  loved  Hall,  with  the  Old  going  out,  and  the  New  coming 
in, — ’twas  grand!  All  resolved  anew  to  follow  the  words  of  our 
leader,  Abraham  Lincoln, 

“that  we ,  the  living ,  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new  birth  of  freedom , 
that  government  of  the  people ,  by  the  people,  and  for  th&  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

Mrs.  George  R.  Pierce. 


J.  ORSON  FISKE  WOMEN’S  RELIEF  CORPS, 

NO.  105. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  19,  1888,  there  assembled  in  Grand 
Army  Hall  twenty-four  women  desiring  to  establish  a  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  in  Upton.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
Instituting  and  Installing  Officer,  officers  were  elected  and  installed 
and  the  Corps  was  instituted.  The  first  President  was  Mrs.  Abbie 
A.  Morse,  who  served  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  again  in 
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1889  and  1891.  She  retained  her  membership  in  the  Corps  until 
her  death  in  1934. 

The  Corps  was  instituted  as  No.  Ill;  but  in  June  1892,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department,  the  number  was  changed  to  105, 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Post  to  which  it  was  an  Auxiliary. 

The  records  of  those  first  years  show  the  eager  diligence  of 
its  members  to  place  the  Corps  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  goal  which  it  reached  and  has  always  held. 

Founded  upon  the  principles  of  Fraternity,  Charity  and 
Loyalty,  the  Corps  worked  with  and  for  the  Post  whom  it  was 
pledged  to  assist.  It  has  watched  with  sadness  the  fast  thinning 
ranks  of  this  Post  until  now  not  one  remains. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  patriotic  duties  of  the  Corps  is 
the  presentation  of  flags.  In  1920  a  flag  was  presented  to  the  new¬ 
ly  organized  Clifton  G.  Marshall  Post  173  A.  L.  In  1921  a  large 
flag  was  presented  through  the  Department  to  the  High  School. 
Other  flags  have  been  presented  to  Churches,  town  farm  and 
Scouts.  All  school  rooms  are  furnished  with  flags  which  are  re¬ 
newed  as  necessary. 

Besides  this  duty,  Corps  105  has  been  active  in  all  patriotic 
efforts  sponsored  by  the  Town  or  by  the  Department. 

The  usual  means  of  raising  money  by  suppers,  fairs  and  whist 
parties  has  been  employed  since  the  organization  started. 

Installations  have  always  been  public,  that  the  townspeople 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  work  and  the  principles  for  which 
the  Corps  stands.  The  citizens  of  Upton  have  our  thanks  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown. 

In  1913  the  Corps  celebrated  its  25th  birthday,  and  in  three 
years  it  will  have  rounded  out  a  half  century. 

We  would  pay  loving  tribute  to  those  loyal  women  whose  un¬ 
tiring  devotion  in  spite  of  hardships  brought  the  Corps  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

Looking  ahead,  we  would  pledge  our  continued  support  and 
allegiance  to  the  remaining  patriotic  organizations  with  whom  the 
Corps  has  always  had  most  friendly  relations. 
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The  Charter  Members  are: — 

Azubah  C.  Rockwood 
Abbie  A.  Morse 
Ella  A.  Norcross 
Celia  A.  Wellington 
Isador  C.  Richardson 
Laura  A.  Davis 
Mary  H.  Walker 
Ursula  A.  Taylor 
Mary  A.  Green 
Jennie  E.  Harbeck 
Millie  H.  Wellington 
Susie  E.  White 


Mary  J.  Brown 
Jessie  A.  Farrington 
Martha  E.  Kay 
Etta  S.  Tuttle 
Susan  C.  Chamberlain 
Annie  C.  Porter 
Elsie  S.  Wood 
Sarah  L.  Bradish 
Eliza  G.  Kenniston 
Clara  A.  Porter 
Martha  E.  Davenport 
Alice  M.  Benson 

Charlotte  A.  Dove,  Secretary. 


THE  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  UNVEILED. 

At  the  spot  where  the  Minute  men  used  to  rally,  and  where 
for  78  years  the  second  meeting  house  stood,  Upton  unveiled  the 
Soldiers’  Monument,  on  October  12,  1891.  Scores  of  homes  were 
aflutter  with  loyal  decorations,  and  in  the  procession  following  the 
Upton  Brass  Band  of  22  pieces,  there  were  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  the  Niagara  No.  2  Company,  Officials  and  invited  Guests, 
3  Camps  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  3  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  the  Milford 
Drum  Corps,  and  8  G.  A.  R.  Posts;  22  towns  represented. 

Promptly  at  1.40  the  Hall  was  packed  to  hear  the  great  story 
of  the  day  with  Chairman  W.  H.  Wellington  announcing  the  var¬ 
ious  parts.  Rev.  George  S.  Ball  read  the  summary  of  the  actions 
resulting  in  the  erection  of  the  monument  and  the  curbing  of  the 
park;  Department  Past  Commander  John  D.  Billings  gave  a  thrill¬ 
ing  address  recounting  where  and  how  the  men  of  Upton  met  seces¬ 
sion’s  ugly  head,  and  drew  cheers  from  his  hearers  repeatedly. 
Col.  E.  B.  Stoddard  of  Worcester,  and  Charles  S.  Anthony  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  also  made  effective  remarks.  Captain  C.  A.  White  of  Worcester 
praised  the  “home  heroes”,  Velorous  Taft,  William  Knowlton  and 
Arba  Wood;  and  S.  S.  Taft  of  Palmer  told  of  counting  up  in  his 
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father’s  handwriting  234  men  on  Upton’s  list  upholding  the  Union 
and  the  Banner  of  Liberty.  In  some  respects  it  was  an  even  great¬ 
er  celebration  than  the  town  had  held  in  dedicating  the  town  hall 
seven  years  before. 


THE  CEMETERIES. 

The  original  resting  place  of  the  pioneers  is  among  the  great 
pines  close  by  the  town  center  in  1650,  and  really  in  the  Church  yard 
of  the  first  meeting  house.  There  rest  Col.  Ezra  Wood,  and  a  score 
of  the  Revolutionary  heroes.  There  too  are  marked  the  graves  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Fish  and  three  children.  It  is  a  sanctuary 
that  we  ought  to  know  better.  In  the  woods  a  half  mile  from 
there  is  a  burying  place  of  some  of  the  Nelsons;  and  near  the 
Perley  Taft  mill  dam,  in  a  lonely  spot,  are  the  grave  stones  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wood  and  Mrs.  Meribah  Green,  and.  about  them  the  thought¬ 
ful  can  discern  a  beautiful  story  lost  in  the  sterness  of  those  days 
of  1793  and  1818.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  common  is  a 
small  burying  ground  where  lie  the  remains  of  Deacon  Jonas 
Warren  and  Deacon  James  Bradish  and  their  wives,  and  some  of 
the  Whitney  family.  Both  of  those  deacons  were  in  the  records  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  deserve  better  recognition  than  the  dust 
from  the  two  roads  close  at  hand. 

North  of  the  common  a  half  mile  is  the  second  cemetery  digni¬ 
fied  by  the  monuments  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood  and  some  of  the 
worthies  of  his  period;  and  across  the  highway  is  Lakeview,  al¬ 
ready  as  populous  in  its  upward  look  to  clouds  and  stars  as  is  the 
census  of  those  now  filling  our  town  and  walking  our  streets.  Rev. 
John  Forbush  has  a  stone  in  the  early  portion  here;  and  J.  Orson 
Fiske  and  Clifton  Marshall  call  the  May  30th  ranks  hither  with 
measured  step  and  slow  to  hear  the  sweet  echoes  from  Taps. 

Squire  Knowlton  set  out  and  beautified  Maplewood,  and  here 
the  Chaplain  who  could  charge  with  the  boys  of  the  Massachusetts 
21st,  receives  our  annual  heart  salute  to  himself  and  his  few  com¬ 
rades,  and  the  growing  numbers  of  those  who  crossed  the  seas. 
And  from  the  sheltered  hilltop  an  angel  presence  seems  to  gesture 
of  the  Peace  of  God. 
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GRANGE. 


Fifty  years  ago  three  men  were  in  earnest  conversation  upon 
the  topic  of  organizing,  in  this  town,  a  subordinate  Grange  of  the 
Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The  chief  speaker  was  George 
A.  Rogers,  a  native  of  this  town  and  later,  one  of  the  staff  of  “Our 
Grange  Homes”;  the  other  two  were  Erwin  L.  Hill  and  Otis  L. 
Streeter,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  Upton  Town  Farm.  They 
canvassed  the  town  for  members  and  got  a  number  of  people  inter¬ 
ested,  when  in  March  1885  they  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  for  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Farmers’  Club  Room  in  the  Town  Hall.  State 
Worthy  Master  James  A.  Draper  of  Worcester  was  present  one 
afternoon,  but  only  8  attended.  Several  meetings  were  held  at 
Cobbett’s  Store,  with  small  attendance.  Finally  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  voting  list,  select  from  those  families  they  felt  were  elig¬ 
ible;  after  making  plans  with  the  State  Officers,  a  Grange  was 
organized  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1885  (with  State  Master  Draper 
and  State  Deputy  Francis  O.  Harrington  officiating)  to  be  known 
as  Upton  Grange  No.  125.  Otis  Streeter  was  chosen  temporary 
Master  and  Charles  M.  Wood  as  Secretary;  the  following  32  names 
were  enrolled  as  charter  members: 


O.  S.  Streeter 
C.  M.  Wood 
E.  L.  Hill 
Mrs.  Mattie  A.  Hill 
George  A.  Rogers 
Fred  J.  Dwinnell 
Aaron  F.  Greene 
Henry  F.  Sadler 
Gertrude  Houghton 
Mattie  Houghton 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Houghton 
Herbert  R.  Dwinnell 
E.  W.  King 
Elisha  Chapin 
Nathan  H.  Holbrook 
W.  R.  Fretts 


Maria  A.  Hill 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Sadler 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Greene 
Arthur  B radish 
Frank  W.  Clark 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Clark 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Wood 
S.  L.  Madden 
Mrs.  E.  W.  King 
Henry  N.  Madden 
Imogene  Buffum 
Joseph  B.  Chapin 
Albert  H.  Chapman 
Mrs.  Jennie  Chapman 
Myrtice  S.  King 
S.  Etta  King 


The  Factory  of  Wm.  Knowlton  &  Sons  Co.,  West  Upton 


From  the  Arcade  in  1882;  Looking  Southwest 

The  Old  Tavern  gave  place  to  the  very  fine  new  Town  Hall  in  1884. 
Beyond  is  the  house  of  Francis  Nelson,  and  farther  still  that 
of  Edwin  Nelson. 
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The  State  Officers,  assisted  by  the  Westboro  Grange  No.  116 
performed  the  Installation  ceremonies  on  June  1,  1885. 

At  the  next  meeting  a  committee  comprising  Brothers  Fretts, 
Streeter  and  Hill  was  chosen  to  procure  initiatory  paraphernalia 
and  Brothers  Hill,  Wood,  Rogers  and  Sister  Chapman  were  chosen 
to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By-laws.  Brother  Harry  Chapman  pre¬ 
sented  an  Altar  he  had  made,  which  is  now  in  use. 

Our  first  instrument  of  music  was  a  Melodeon  loaned  by  a 
member,  but  a  piano  was  purchased  in  1886  and  Jan.  1,  1887  opened 
with  a  membership  of  74. 

From  this  date  we  pass  on  through  busy  days  for  several 
years,  with  our  treasury  showing,  sometimes,  a  balance  of  11  cents. 

In  1911  a  committee  was  chosen  to  purchase  a  new  piano  and 
it  was  used  for  the  first  time  May  18,  1912  when  the  Charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  honored,  there  being  9  present;  membership  at  this  time 
was  119  and  Sister  Chapman  was  serving  her  25th  year  as  Secre¬ 
tary. 

In  1914  Miss  Myrtice  King,  a  secretary  for  4  years  and  now 
Worthy  Master  designed  and  perfected  an  iron  Marker,  to  designate 
Grange  members’  graves  in  the  cemeteries  on  Memorial  Day.  The 
National  Grange  accepted  it  as  the  official  marker  at  the  Session 
in  Wilmington,  Deleware,  November  1914. 

October  25,  1925  voted  to  purchase  the  building  which  was 
formerly  the  Upton  High  School  building.  On  the  night  of  the 
dedication,  Misses  Etta  and  Myrtice  King  presented  a  handsome 
hall  clock  in  memory  of  their  parents,  both  Charter  members. 

January  21,  1926  it  was  voted  that  Upton  Grange  be  Incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  on  April  3,  1926  the 
legal  process  was  performed  and  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  properly  revised. 

On  May  16,  1935  we  plan  to  celebrate  our  50th  anniversary. 


Mrs.  L.  Jennie  Hayden. 
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UPTON  JUVENILE  GRANGE,  NO.  39. 

Organized  by  Peter  L.  Vincent  of  Brookville,  Mass.,  August 
18,  1934. 

Number  of  Charter  Members,  94. 

Number  of  Members  January  1,  1935,  124. 

Officers  for  1935. 


Master  .  Shirley  Childs 

Overseer  .  Alfred  Nichols 

Lecturer  .  Benjamin  C.  Crooker,  Jr. 

Steward  .  Alvin  Nichols 

Assistant  Steward  .  Harry  Wentworth 

Chaplain  .  Dorothy  Wellman 

Treasurer  .  Laurie  R.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Secretary  .  Thelma  Shattuck 

Gate  Keeper  .  Edward  Lessard 

Ceres  .  Betty  Bentley 

Pomona  .  Marilyn  Hill 

Flora  .  Barbara  Hilliard 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  .  Virginia  Aldrich 

Chorister  .  Edward  Orff,  Jr. 


Executive  Committee: 


Eleanor  Fenner  .  One  Year 

Edward  Goss  .  Two  Years 

Everett  Newton  .  Three  Years 

Matron  .  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Thompson 

Assistant  Matron  .  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Sweet 


KING’S  DAUGHTERS. 

Lend-a-hand  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  a  unit  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Branch  of  the  International  Order  of  King’s  Daughters 
and  Sons,  was  organized  in  1891.  The  instigator  was  Mrs.  James 
Atherton,  a  resident  of  West  Upton,  who  had  as  a  visitor  in  that 
year  a  friend,  Mrs.  Marie  Buckman  of  Boston,  a  great  worker  in 
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the  Order,  who  told  of  the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  the 
Circles  there. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Atherton  interested  a  group  of 
young  girls,  and  on  December  30,  1891,  the  Circle  was  organized 
by  Mrs.  Buckman  in  the  old  Grammar  School  in  West  Upton,  the 
girls  carrying  in  lamps  for  illumination.  The  Charter  members 
were  Mrs.  Eva  Laselle,  Misses  Edith  Atherton,  Bertha  Baldwin, 
Elsie  Church,  Nellie  Cushing,  Charlotte  Dove,  Annie  Plummer, 
Alice  Skinner,  Charlotte  Skinner,  Nellie  Snow,  Mrs.  Atherton  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Batchelor.  They  were  an  honest,  interested  lot  of 
young  women  wanting  to  do  something  in  the  world  for  their  fel- 
lowmen.  Mrs.  Laselle  was  the  first  President.  The  objects  of  the 
order  were  to  develop  spiritual  life  and  stimulate  Christian  activity 
in  giving.  The  watchword  of  the  Order  was  “In  His  Name.”  The 
emblem,  a  Maltese  Silver  Cross. 

The  activities  of  this  small  Circle  gradually  widened,  new 
members  were  gained,  the  membership  at  one  time  reaching  seven¬ 
ty-three. 

The  work  of  the  Order  has  consisted  of  raising  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  aid  to  those  needing  it,  by  gifts  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  or  money,  and  by  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit  to  the  sick  and 
shut-ins.  Many  times  nurses  have  been  provided,  and  aid  given 
in  payment  of  hospital  bills.  The  Circle  has  purchased  several 
wheel  chairs  and  other  articles  to  loan  when  needed. 

Besides  the  relief  work  for  people  in  town,  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  Floating  Hospital,  Morgan  Memorial,  and  to  the 
Homes  and  other  charitable  projects  conducted  by  the  State  Branch. 
During  the  World  War,  the  Circle  did  its  part  by  generous  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Bed  Cross,  and  by  the  adoption  and  support  for  five 
years  of  a  French  orphan. 

Money  has  been  earned  to  carry  on  the  charitable  work  by  an 
Annual  Fair,  which  through  the  generosity  of  the  townspeople  has 
always  netted  a  substantial  sum.  Further  aid  has  been  received 
from  the  collections  at  the  Union  Thanksgiving  Services,  and  by 
gifts  from  individuals  and  organizations.  At  one  time,  the  mem¬ 
bers  made  and  had  always  on  hand  men’s  and  women’s  aprons  for 
sale. 
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The  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  homes  of  members  or  in 
the  Unitarian  Ladies'  parlor. 

Succeeding  Presidents  were  Mrs.  Louise  Despeaux,  Miss  Maria 
Skinner,  Mrs.  Mary  Young,  Mrs.  Abbie  Lyford,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Batchelor,  Miss  Daisy  Snow,  Mrs.  Marian  Isham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Lennon,  Miss  Jenny  Lesure,  Mrs.  Florence  Carter,  Mrs.  Sara  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Mrs.  Mary  Bowker  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Wellman.  Mrs.  Bowker 
is  the  present  President  and  the  membership  is  thirty-six. 

The  interest  of  the  members  is  keen  and  the  work  of  this  Or¬ 
ganization  is  a  lasting  memorial  to  its  founder,  Mrs.  Atherton. 

Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Lyford. 


COLUMBIAN  CHAPTER,  NO.  38,  0.  E.  S. 

Twenty-one  persons  who  were  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  met  in  the  Town  Hall  on  March  15,  1893 
to  take  necessary  steps  towards  forming  a  Chapter  of  the  Order 
in  Upton.  Charles  Wood  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
he  was  empowered  to  go  to  Boston  to  get  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  voted  to  name  the  Chapter  “Columbian”. 

A  few  evenings  later  twenty-three  persons  sojourned  in  a 
four-horse  barge  to  Summit  Chapter  in  Hopkinton  to  receive  the 
Degrees  through  a  north-east  blizzard.  They  encountered  bound¬ 
less  drifts  which  compelled  them  to  unload  and  reload  and  then 
drive  through  open  lots  to  reach  the  hall  four  hours  behind  the 
appointed  time. 

On  March  27,  a  Dispensation  was  granted  giving  Columbian 
Chapter  power  to  receive  applications,  appoint  committees  and  con¬ 
fer  Degrees.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on  March  31  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Mrs.  Elsie  Wood  was  the  first  Worthy  Matron, 
and  Charles  Wood  the  Worthy  Patron.  The  Chapter  worked  under 
this  Dispensation  until  November  22,  when  the  Charter  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Grand  Officers  were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  Grand 
Patron  had  feared  for  the  success  of  the  Chapter,  as  there  was  no 
Masonic  Lodge  here,  but  the  same  enthusiasm  and  perseverence 
that  took  the  members  through  the  snowdrifts,  characterized  their 
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early  efforts,  and  it  was  conceded  by  him  that  his  judgment  had 
been  at  fault. 

In  February  1894,  permission  was  received  to  hold  the  meet- 
ting  in  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  a  contract  being  made  to  share  the  expenses 
of  the  hall  with  the  three  patriotic  Orders  meeting  there.  That 
hall  has  ever  since  been  the  meeting-place  of  the  Chapter. 

In  1898  the  Chapter  went  to  Grafton  and  conferred  the  De¬ 
grees  upon  thirty-eight  candidates  who  were  applying  for  a  Charter 
there. 

The  Chapter  grew  in  numbers  as  the  years  went  on.  The  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  one  hundred  and  seven. 

While  the  work  of  the  Order  is  largely  fraternal  among  its 
members,  many  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  Benevolences 
of  the  Order,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the  Near  East  and  other 
Reliefs,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Chapter  has  always  been  ready  to 
do  its  part  in  aiding  the  projects  of  other  Organizations  of  the 
town. 

The  Chapter  has  often  held  entertainments  and  suppers  for 
the  benefit  of  these  objects,  and  for  obtaining  its  furniture  and 
regalia. 

The  Chapter  has  received  several  visits  from  Grand  Officers, 
and  has  been  honored  by  appointments  in  the  Grand  Chapter. 
These  members,  Mrs.  Anna  Davis,  Mrs.  Marion  Isham,  and  Mrs. 
Myra  Wadman  have  received  appointments  as  Deputy  Grand  Ma¬ 
trons,  having  as  Deputy  Grand  Marshals,  Mrs.  Helen  Lyford,  Mrs. 
Abbie  Lyford,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Snow,  respectively.  Several  others 
have  been  appointed  Grand  Officers  and  members  of  Committees. 

The  list  of  Worthy  Matrons  and  Worthy  Patrons  is  too  long 
for  this  brief  history,  but  all  have  served  with  great  interest  in 
and  credit  to  the  Chapter,  and  the  other  Officers  and  members 
have  helped  to  make  it  a  successful  Organization. 


Anna  E.  Davis  and  Eleanor  B.  Adair. 
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THE  UPTON  WOMAN’S  CLUB. 

The  Upton’s  Woman’s  Club  was  organized  April  3,  1900,  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Walker,  now  a  resident  of  Dorchester,  who  became 
the  first  President.  Named  at  first  “Nonputian  Tourist  Club”, 
it  was  changed  after  three  years  to  “Home  Literary  Club,”  and 
in  1928  received  its  present  name.  Mrs.  Walker  held  the  office  of 
President  for  seven  years;  and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Lyford  was  Sec¬ 
retary  for  ten  years. 

In  the  Constitution  of  this  Club  was  this  Article: — 

“The  object  of  this  Club  shall  be  mutual  improvement, 
social  enjoyment,  and  service  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

For  some  years  bi-monthly  meetings  were  held  at  the  homes 
of  the  members  for  the  study  of  cultural  subjects,  and  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  papers  prepared  by  members,  with  highly  diversified  pro¬ 
grams.  Later  on,  lectures  were  given  by  home  and  out  of  town 
talent,  and  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  at  the  Knowlton  School 
building  in  West  Upton. 

The  trend  of  the  times  aroused  the  Club  to  Civic  betterment, 
and  the  needs  of  the  community;  and  the  first  undertaking  was 
the  securing  of  funds  to  help  purchase  a  piano  for  the  Knowlton 
School.  Another  effort  resulted  in  the  raising  of  $200,  which  sum 
was  given  to  the  town  to  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  the  elm  tree 
beetle.  Another  major  activity  secured  the  establishing  in  1900  of 
courses  in  manual  training  for  the  boys  in  the  public  schools. 
Sixteen  benches  were  completely  equipped  with  working  tools  and 
presented  by  the  Club.  Yearly  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
and  partial  support  of  manual  training  were  given  until  1930, 
when  the  responsibility  was  turned  over  to  the  town. 

At  this  time  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  course  in  Household  Arts  for  girls  in  the  High  School  and 
upper  grades.  Co-operating  with  the  school  committee  and  janitor, 
a  room  was  furnished  and  decorated  in  a  modern  color  scheme, 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  teaching  cooking  and  serving 
food.  The  course  includes  the  making  of  clothing  and  other  house¬ 
hold  articles,  the  Club  having  purchased  two  sewing  machines  and 
an  electric  flat  iron  for  use  in  these  classes. 
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Among  the  many  projects  carried  on  by  the  Civic  Committee 
of  the  Club  have  been: — flower  beds  in  the  town  commons;  work 
for  the  extermination  of  tent  caterpillars;  flood  lights  thrown  on 
the  Colonial  Congregational  Church  at  the  Center  for  the  holiday 
period;  books  and  magazines  given  to  the  High  School  and  the 
Public  Library.  The  latest  achievement  of  this  Committee  is  the 
presentation  to  the  town  of  boundary  markers  on  the  State  High¬ 
way. 

The  Club  has  regularly  contributed  to  the  Harvard  Infantile 
Paralysis  fund,  as  well  as  to  many  other  worthy  causes. 

Milk  has  been  distributed  to  children  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  Ball  and  Knowlton  schools. 

In  March  1920  the  Club  joined  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed¬ 
eration,  thereafter  sending  delegates  to  State  Conventions  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Conferences. 

Automobile  tours  to  points  of  historical  and  educational  inter¬ 
est,  have  acquainted  the  members  with  art  museums  in  Boston 
and  Worcester,  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Wayside  Inn,  Home  of  the 
Harvard  Shakers,  Clara  Barton’s  birthplace,  garden  tours,  the  Pet¬ 
ersham  state  forest,  and  Swampscott. 

The  average  membership  has  numbered  sixty;  State  Presi¬ 
dents  and  members  of  Federation  departments  have  been  guests 
of  the  Club  at  “President’s  Day”  meetings.  Distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  education,  literature  and  science  have  been  among 
the  Club’s  entertainers.  Interesting  travel  talks  and  book  reviews 
have  been  given  by  members  and  friends. 

The  monthly  meetings  are  now  held  in  Legion  Hall  from 
September  to  June,  with  “Guest  Day”  and  annual  membership 
luncheons  in  the  Unitarian  Church  vestry. 

The  Club  Committees  are: — 

American  Home,  Conservation  and  Garden,  Civics  (em¬ 
bracing  community  service  and  legislation)  Calendar,  and 
Social. 
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The  Charter  Members: — 

M.  Adeline  Metcalf  Harriet  F.  Pellett 

Charlotte  A.  Batchelor  Carrie  L.  Whiting 

Margaret  E.  Batchelor  Alice  R.  Barton 

Vesta  G.  Hull  Abbie  A.  Lyford 

Averick  S.  Partridge  Isabelle  A.  Nye 

Jennie  G.  W.  Small  Mary  A.  Young 

Carrie  S.  Lyford  Mary  C.  Tate 

Ella  S.  Freeman  Marie  A.  Newton 

Lizzie  E.  Walker  Dora  M.  Whitney 

Helen  J.  Lyford  Nettie  E.  Smith 

Lottie  M.  Skinner 

Past  Presidents  of  Upton  Woman’s  Club  are: — 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Metcalf  .  1900-1907 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Freeman  .  1907-1909 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Traver  .  1909-1910 

Mrs.  Alfred  Young  .  1910-1912 

Mrs.  Lyman  A.  Isham  .  1912-1914 

Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Lyford  .  1914-1916 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Batchelor  .  1916-1917 

Mrs.  Harold  Knowlton  .  1917-1919 

Mrs.  Jefferson  H.  Lyford  .  1919-1921 

Miss  Lizzie  H.  Ball  .  1921-1922 

Miss  Eleanor  B.  Adair  .  1922-1924 

Mrs.  Alvrado  Henry  .  1924-1925 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Davis  .  1925-1927 

Mrs.  Stedman  C.  Brown  .  1927-1929 

Mrs.  George  W.  Knowlton  3rd  .  1929-1931 

Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Wood  .  1931-1933 

Mrs.  Eben  T.  Hall  .  1933- 


Mrs.  Eben  T.  Hall. 
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UPTON  DISTRICT  NURSING  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Knowlton  held  several  meetings  at  their 
home,  inviting  the  heads  of  the  various  orders  in  town  to  talk  over 
and  make  plans  for  a  nurse  in  Upton.  In  June  1921  a  gathering 
was  held  in  Knowlton  Hall  and  the  Association  was  organized  with 
fifteen  Directors  and  the  usual  officers.  Mr.  Alvrado  Henry  was 
the  first  President,  serving  about  five  years.  Miss  Hutton  was  the 
first  nurse,  and  won  the  town  to  the  idea  by  her  excellent  service 
for  about  six  years. 

Miss  Ruth  Sandstrom  came  to  us  in  1927,  and  for  all  these 
years  has  been  a  faithful  friend  to  all  whom  she  visits. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  presented  the  Association  with  its 
first  automobile.  Since  then  we  have  purchased  two  others.  The 
money  for  these  was  contributed  by  the  towns  people,  helped  out 
by  motion  pictures  and  entertainments.  We  conduct  a  member¬ 
ship  drive  annually;  give  dinners  and  other  public  occasions  to 
raise  money  to  meet  our  expenses. 

When  she  first  came  to  us  Miss  Sandstrom  was  chosen  as 
School  Nurse.  The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  has  paid  for 
those  who  were  insured  in  that  Company  for  a  long  time,  and 
who  were  in  need  of  a  nurse.  About  five  years  ago  the  John 
Hancock  helped  by  paying  for  their  adherents.  We  have  had 
many  hard  struggles  to  pay  our  way,  but  have  never  had  to  carry 
over  a  deficit  into  the  new  year.  The  Knowlton  family  and  others, 
at  various  times,  have  helped  us  to  maintain  a  financial  level. 

As  Presidents,  Mrs.  Harold  Knowlton,  Mr.  William  Teachout, 
Mr.  Henry  Hoyle,  Mrs.  Harry  Snow,  have  served  the  Association 
well.  And  Mr.  Ernest  Bentley  is  striving  now  to  uphold  the  good 
work  done  by  his  predecessors. 

Our  Annual  Meetings  are  open  to  the  towns  people,  and  we 
welcome  all  to  hear  the  reports  and  join  in  the  election  of  officers. 
The  small  fee  that  is  requested  for  the  visits  of  our  nurse  is  a 
necessity;  as  without  it  this  excellent  work  would  be  unable  to 
continue. 


Mrs.  Stedman  C.  Brown. 
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UPTON  FISH  AND  GAME  ASSOCIATION. 

The  exact  date  of  the  organization  of  this  Association  is  not 
positively  known,  but  is  thought  to  be  about  the  year  1910.  The 
records  as  to  the  charter  members  has  been  lost;  also  the  meet¬ 
ings  up  to  September  1928.  H.  E.  Green  was  President  at  this 
date.  David  H.  Bates  followed  Mr.  Green;  Harold  Pierce  as  Sec¬ 
retary.  In  1929  these  two  men  reversed  their  positions  and  held 
them  until  September  1930,  when  Albert  Hobbs  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Clement  Lambert  Secretary. 

In  1931  the  Association  was  re-organized  with  LeRoy  W. 
Prentiss,  President,  and  Harry  C.  Snow,  Secretary.  These  two 
hold  their  positions  to  date. 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  was  to  promote  good  fellow¬ 
ship  among  the  sportsmen  of  the  town,  restock  the  woods  with 
birds  and  game;  stock  the  ponds  and  streams  with  fish;  to  assist 
the  farmer  in  any  possible  way  in  regard  to  the  hunters  using 
his  land  for  hunting;  also  to  feed  the  birds  in  general  during  the 
winter  months  when  food  is  scarce.  In  all  of  these  movements 
the  Association  has  been  very  successful. 

It  has  received  from  the  State  many  pheasants  and  quail, 
white  hares  and  fish,  which  were  liberated  under  the  Game  Ward¬ 
ens  and  some  member  of  the  Association. 

Many  suppers  and  clam-bakes  have  been  held  and  thus  funds 
accumulated  to  keep  the  Association  going.  Many  members  from 
other  Clubs  attended  these  functions  and  good  times  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  both  men  and  women. 

In  February  1932  the  Association  joined  the  League  of  Wor¬ 
cester  County  Rod  &  Gun  Clubs,  Inc.;  thus  strengthening  their 
standing  with  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  the  re-organizing  in  1931  the  meetings  were  held 
in  West  Upton  in  the  Bemis  Block;  afterwards  they  were  held 
in  the  Selectmen’s  rooms  and  later  in  the  Upton  Fire  Department’s 
rooms,  in  Upton  Center. 

The  regular  meetings  come  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month  and  the  annual  meeting  on  September  1st. 


Dr.  John  Starkweather 
Physician  in  Upton  1814  to  1855. 

Served  as  Surgeon’s  Mate  in  State  Militia  before  coming  to  Upton. 


Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen 
Physician  in  Upton  since  1898. 
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The  membership  was  at  one  time  well  over  100;  at  present 
it  totals  around  60.  Not  only  were  hunters  allowed  to  join,  but 
anyone  of  both  sexes  over  16  years  of  age  and  those  of  nearby 
towns  were  welcome  to  become  members. 

Harry  C.  Snow. 


UPTON  IN  1917. 

On  April  6,  1917  the  United  States  declared  war  against  the 
Central  European  powers.  The  next  day  Upton  appointed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety: — 

I.  Plummer  Taft,  President,  Edward  E.  Whiting,  Secretary, 

J.  Frank  Despeaux,  Treasurer,  Harold  Knowlton,  Chairman 
Finance  Committee. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Capen,  Chairman  on  co-ordination  of  Aid  So¬ 
cieties. 

Frank  P.  Decrow,  Chairman  Food  Production  Committee. 

Frank  0.  Ogden,  Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 

George  Z.  Williams,  Chairman  Protection  Public  Works. 

George  W.  Knowlton,  Jr.,  Chairman  Home  Guards  Committee. 

Edward  M.  Baker,  Chairman  Recruiting  Committee. 

V _ 

Henry  E.  Allard,  Chairman  Trucks  and  Motor  Car  Committee. 

On  May  12th  at  the  Town  Hall  there  was  a  Flag  Raising, 
Deacon  Myron  W.  Claflin,  the  oldest  G.  A.  R.  member,  pulled  it 
to  the  peak.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  parade  with  several 
floats,  a  number  of  Societies  marched  to  the  music  of  the  Italian 
Puglia  Band  of  Milford.  In  the  crowded  hall  Selectman  Arthur 
W.  Frail  introduced  as  speakers  John  T.  McLaughlin  of  Milford, 
and  Judge  Slattery  of  Westborough. 

On  September  21  at  7  A.  M.,  with  the  Church  bells  ringing 
and  the  Hopedale  Band  playing,  30  decorated  automobiles  escorted 
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the  first  recruits  to  the  Northbridge  depot,  where  a  parting  hand 
shake  was  given  to: — 

L.  Lawrence  Snow,  William  Clifford,  Joseph  W.  Cooley,  George 
C.  Cooley,  William  Kirby,  Charles  Lecour,  Charles  Farrer,  Alfred 
Fisher,  David  Colcord.  Joseph  J.  Driscoll  and  Edward  Moroney 
were  called  a  week  earlier. 

Through  all  the  following  stirring  days  the  whole  people 
worked  together  as  one  family,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  food 
and  fuel  restrictions;  the  patriotic  gatherings  were  outpourings  of 
tremendous  enthusiasm,  and  the  contributions  to  the  several  drives 
always  “over  the  top”.  As  Upton  had  a  Dr.  Dean  in  the  1770s, 
now  it  had  a  Dr.  Capen  in  1918.  The  third  Liberty  Loan  was  the 
first  in  which  a  quota  was  assessed  and  it  went  thus: — 


Third  Liberty  Loan  .... 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  .... 

Fifth  Liberty  Loan  . 

2d  Red  Cross  Drive  . 

United  War  Work  Fund 


Quota 

$25,000.00 

50,000.00 

40,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 


Collected 

$52,950.00 

74,000.00 

45,500.00 

3,103.50 

3,525.00 


We  do  not  forget  that  the  patriotic  buying  and  generous  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  Knowlton  family  made  all  these  drives  so  successful, 
but  the  whole  town  was  aroused;  woodchoppers  walked  in  for 
miles  to  take  their  share  in  the  loans  and  for  the  Red  Cross. 

And  remember  this,  Upton,  when  the  influenza  settled  down 
like  a  night  of  doom,  there  was  one  physician  here,  and  he  wrestled 
that  plague  to  a  finish,  with  only  one  nurse  to  help  him  a  part  of 
that  campaign  against  fear,  and  you  who  were  here  say  that  Dr. 
Capen  won! 

As  to  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1918;  was  there  any  body 
in  town  who  did  not  join  in  at  least  two  of  the  four  parades  that 
had  to  march  and  sing,  and  then  dance,  all  on  that  memorable 
Monday  ? 
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THE  CLIFTON  G.  MARSHALL  POST  NO.  173, 
AMERICAN  LEGION. 

This  Post  was  formed  August  29,  1919,  and  named  for  Clifton 
G.  Marshall,  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  1918. 

The  great  benefactor  of  the  Post  has  been  Mr.  George  W. 
Knowlton,  who  purchased  the  Charles  Temple  store  for  quarters 
early  in  1920,  and  three  months  later  added  another  $5,000  for 
complete  remodeling  of  the  building,  and  on  April  13,  1922,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Post  with  the  deed  to  the  property.  On  November  1, 
1923  still  another  kindness  from  Mr.  Knowlton  provided  the  Post 
with  a  kitchenette  addition  to  the  building.  The  Picture  of  our 
benefactor  holds  the  place  of  honor  in  our  quarters;  and  at  his 
funeral  in  March  1925  the  entire  membership  in  uniform  attended 
and  rendered  Military  Honors  at  his  grave. 

The  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  late  in  1923,  and  this  nar¬ 
rative  is  compiled  by  the  adjutant  and  historian. 

Before  the  first  meeting  in  our  own  quarters  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  presented  a  fine  American  Flag;  the  first  meeting 
was  in  April  1920,  and  the  Post  participated  in  the  annual  observ¬ 
ance  of  Memorial  Day,  and  has  continued  so  to  honor  the  patriots 
of  former  generations. 

In  1921  was  the  dedication  of  our  Building,  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  assisting  as  Auxiliary  until  our  own  Auxiliary  could 
be  organized.  The  Town  erected  a  quartz  monument  with  com¬ 
memorating  services;  the  first  meeting  of  incorporators  was  held 
on  March  16;  the  original  Charter  roll  of  49  members  was  received 
on  July  14;  and  on  November  11,  the  Post  held  its  first  Armistice 
Day  observance. 

In  1922.  The  Post,  with  colors,  attended  the  reception  to  the 
national  commander  at  Worcester,  on  February  12. 

In  1923.  January  2.  The  first  joint  installation  of  Post  and 
Auxiliary  officers,  with  Organization  of  Auxiliary  to  the  Post.  In 
May  the  members  painted  the  outside  of  the  building.  September 
20;  first  funeral  of  a  comrade,  Joseph  Chapdelaine. 

In  1924.  Metal  grave  markers  were  procured  for  deceased 
veterans  in  Upton. 
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In  1926.  February  18.  The  Post  was  host  to  the  Worcester 
County  Council,  State  Commander  Good  in  attendance.  July  16. 
Funeral  of  comrade  Thomas  Calnan,  conducted  by  Post  at  Rutland. 
November  11.  Post  invited  the  townspeople  to  observe  Armistice 
Day  at  the  quarters,  serving  refreshments  and  entertainment. 

In  1927.  May  30.  Post  sponsored  prize  essay  contest  among 
high  school  pupils.  November  14.  The  bowling  alleys  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  flooding  of  the  basement. 

In  1928.  A  Post  committee  sponsored  a  July  4th  celebration 
planned  on  May  10,  and  carried  into  a  fine  result  by  the  towns¬ 
people,  with  a  parade,  sports,  and  fireworks.  In  December,  Com¬ 
rade  George  W.  Knowlton  Jr.,  presented  new  bowling  alleys. 

1929  was  signalized  by  voting  the  free  use  of  Legion  Hall 
for  any  worthy  community  activity;  and  by  marking  an  Air  Sign 
on  factory  roof  by  members. 

1930.  April  21,  ten  rifles  with  cabinet  were  procured  for 
ceremonies  by  the  Post.  And  the  Washington  bi-centennial  was 
celebrated  on  July  4  by  a  parade  of  floats  depicting  early  American 
history. 

A  Post  donation  of  $50  for  relief  work;  and  the  entertaining 
of  the  Legionairs  from  the  sixth  district  in  Knowlton  Hall,  on 
December  30,  were  our  events  in  1931. 

On  October  2,  1932,  this  Post  attended  in  a  body  the  funeral 
of  Comrade  Alonzo  B.  Southland,  the  last  survivor  of  Post  105, 
G.  A.  R. 

The  Sixth  District  meeting  was  held  in  Upton  Hall,  Post  173 
entertaining,  April  26,  1933. 

In  1934.  April  16.  Post  adopted  policy  of  upkeep  of  all  vet¬ 
erans’  graves.  On  July  21.  Worcester  County  Council  was  enter¬ 
tained  here,  with  our  Past  Commander  Wm.  T.  Teachout  as  County 
Commander.  In  November;  21st  and  25th,  military  funerals  were 
conducted  for  Comrades  William  Clifford  and  J.  H.  Carey. 

Among  the  Post  activities  are  numerous  contributions  to  va¬ 
rious  charities,  promotion  of  local  sports,  Boy  Scouts,  naturaliza¬ 
tion  and  patriotic  endeavor  to  serve  the  community,  State  and 
Nation  whenever  needed. 
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Post  Commanders. 

1920-21 

Edward  C.  Moroney 

1922-23 

Wm.  F.  Parshley,  Jr. 

1924-25 

Leo  F.  Murphy 

1926-27 

Henry  R.  Hoyle 

1928 

Joseph  W.  Cooley 

1929 

George  H.  Rupprecht 

1930-31 

Wm.  T.  Teachout 

1932-33 

Arthur  P.  Henault 

1934-35 

Millard  E.  Henry 

AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  the  Clifton  G.  Marshall 
Post  No.  175,  was  instituted  on  May  8,  1922  by  Miss  Katherine 
Parker  of  Lancaster,  when  she  installed  Mrs.  Abbie  A.  Lyford  as 
President  and  eighteen  other  members.  The  Charter  was  left  open 
and  when  closed  in  September  there  were  thirty-three  members. 

Mothers,  wives,  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  American  Legion 
and  all  men  who  were  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  between  April  6,  1917  and  November  11,  1918  organized  as 
helpers  to  the  Legion,  to  carry  forward  the  public  policies  of  the 
Legion  principally  the  Welfare  work  among  the  sick  Ex-Service 
men  at  Grafton  and  Westboro  Hospitals  and  local  Legion  men  and 
families. 

In  1926-27  we  lost  three  of  our  members  by  death,  mothers  of 
the  first  three  Commanders  of  the  Post. 

Esmeralda  J.  Parshley,  Margaret  J.  Murphy,  Margaret  B. 
Moroney. 

In  1933  our  own  President,  Miss  Daisy  V.  Snow. 

One  of  our  members  in  1927  was  elected  State  President,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  National  Fidac  Auxiliary,  which  is  the 
largest  Woman’s  Organization  in  the  world. 

At  present  we  have  37  members,  who  continue  our  welfare 
work,  visit  our  hospitals  three  times  each  year  and  do  all  other 
work  which  is  required  of  us  for  God  and  Country. 


Grace  Murphy. 
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FORESTERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Court  Upton  195  Foresters  of  America  was  organized  April 
2,  1901. 

The  following  officers  were  balloted  for  and  elected: — 

Chief  Ranger  .  Walter  W.  True 

Sub-Chief  Ranger  .  Harry  Jordan 

Treasurer  .  Matthew  Cooley 

Financial  Secretary  .  William  J.  Pillion 

Recording  Secretary  .  Daniel  A.  Gorman 

Senior  Woodward  . Robert  Ogden 

Junior  Woodward  .  George  Nelson 


Senior  Beadle  .  E.  Grant  Spicer 

Junior  Beadle  .  William  Maroney 

Trustees  .  Forrest  Richardson,  Ira  Austin, 


Michael  Maloy 

Captain  of  the  Guard  .  Henry  E.  Allard 

The  following  were  charter  members: — 

Martin  Donnelly  John  Hines  George  Donnelly 

Denis  McNally  Frank  Smith  Joseph  Dipper 

Summary: — First  meeting,  April  2,  1901. 

13  Officers  and  7  members  in  the  original  organi¬ 
zation. 

Walter  J.  Stank,  Chief  Ranger. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Joseph  W.  Gorman. 
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LADY  FORESTERS,  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  FOREST, 
VIRGINIA  CIRCLE,  NO.  1393. 

Virginia  Circle,  No.  1393,  Companions  of  the  Forest  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  organized  April  16,  1928,  through  the  efforts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Court  Upton,  Foresters  of  America.  The  installing  offi¬ 
cer  was  Miss  Virginia  Moriarty  of  Worcester,  a  Past  Grand  Chief 
Companion  of  the  order,  for  whom  it  was  named,  and  others,  with 
48  members.  Officers  of  the  Grand  Circle  of  Massachusetts  being 
present  for  the  work. 

Mrs.  Nina  Allard  was  installed  as  the  first  Chief  Companion, 
since  then  and  to  date  the  following  have  served  as  Chief  Com¬ 
panions  : — 

Mrs.  Pansy  Allen  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bartlett  Mrs.  Helen  Poirier 
Mrs.  Josie  Kelly  Mrs.  Edith  Hill 

The  order  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  its  members,  to 
promote  sociability,  sincerity  and  constancy;  providing  cheer  and 
help  to  the  sick. 

The  Order  provides  a  beautiful  home  at  Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son,  known  as  the  Annie  E.  Poth  Home,  where  members  may  go  to 
convalesce,  or  in  old  age  find  a  permanent  home.  In  case  of  a 
married  member,  the  husband  is  welcome  also;  they  are  considered 
as  guests,  while  at  the  home. 

An  Old  Age  and  Orphans  Fund  is  also  provided.  The  Hospital 
Association,  of  the  order,  entitles  a  Member  to  benefits  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  60  days  in  a  year,  in  any  hospital,  registered  by  the  state, 
besides  paying  sick  and  funeral  benefits. 

The  Order  is  non-sectarian,  and  women  from  16  to  50  years 
of  age  are  eligible  for  membership. 

The  Companions  of  the  Forest  of  America  is  among  the  most 
beneficial  of  orders. 


Mary  Moroney. 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  DEVENS  CAMP,  NO.  107. 

The  General  Charles  Devens  Camp,  No.  107,  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  was  organized  October  24,  1923.  Com¬ 
mander  Fred  F.  Earl  of  Milford  Camp,  No.  147,  was  organizer. 
There  were  28  Charter  Members. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Camp,  J.  Frank  Despeaux  was  elect¬ 
ed  the  first  Commander  and  served  in  the  office  until  January  1926. 

January  1926  Walter  G.  Bailey  was  elected  Commander  and 
served  two  years,  after  which  the  present  Commander  Henry  H. 
Wood  was  elected  and  is  serving  his  seventh  term. 

The  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  was  formed  to  keep  green  the 
memories  of  their  fathers,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Union  in  the  years  1861-65;  to  aid  the  Members  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  caring  for  their  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled  brothers,  and  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  is  also  our  object  to  inculcate  patriotism  and  love  of  Country 
in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  of  the  land,  and  to  spread  and  sustain 
the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  universal  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Henry  H.  Wood,  Commander. 

Donald  P.  Lyford,  Secretary. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  UPTON. 

Troop  132,  of  Upton  was  organized  in  October  1932,  by  William 
Colman,  a  first-class  scout,  when  he  moved  to  Upton.  For  a  short 
time  Dr.  Kaucher  was  Scout  Master,  but  when  he  went  to  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  Mr.  Teachout  was  appointed  by  the  Troop  Committee,  with 
Henry  Wood  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Wood  became  Master  after 
about  a  year  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Teachout. 

Harvey  Martindale  was  chosen  Scribe  of  Troop  132,  was  soon 
followed  by  Norman  Wood,  and  shortly  after  by  Russell  Wood  who 
holds  the  position  now. 
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At  first  a  room  in  the  Dormitory  was  granted  for  a  meeting- 
place,  with  the  privilege  of  camping  on  the  island  in  Lake  Wild¬ 
wood. 

As  the  increased  membership  required  a  larger  room,  the 
Grand  Army  Hall  was  obtained  on  condition  that  the  Scouts  fur¬ 
nish  wood  for  heating  the  Hall.  The  Scouts  cut  the  wood  needed 
and  have  met  there  for  the  past  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  a  camp  site  was  given  to  the  Scouts 
on  West  River,  and  all  their  summer  meetings  were  held  there. 
After  each  meeting  they  did  a  little  work,  and  soon  the  brush  was 
cleared  away,  and  a  swimming  hole  made. 

There  are  at  present  about  thirty-five  boy  scouts  in  this  troop. 

October  1935  will  mark  the  3d  birthday  of  this  troop. 


Russell  Willard  Wood,  Scribe. 


Auld  Lang  Syne 


Gentle  Reader: — 

Long  before  reaching  this  page  the  owner  has  discovered  sev¬ 
eral  errors  in  dates  or  initials.  Here  are  four  pages  on  which  to 
correct  them,  and  pass  on  to  your  family  a  more  nearly  accurate 
book. 

Also;  here  is  space  to  trace  out  your  lineage  if  you  are  one  of 
the  old  families,  or  allied  with  one. 

If  it  seems  that  this  book  makes  the  first  century  very  re¬ 
ligious,  it  is  because  of  the  impress  upon  the  people  of  those  decades 
in  the  personality  of  the  two  Pastors,  Rev.  Elisha  Fish  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Wood.  For  the  story  of  that  period  is  from  town  records 
and  books  of  the  period,  and  not  from  Church  records,  since  no 
Clerk  of  the  Church  has  succeeded  in  passing  on  his  inner  informa¬ 
tion.  What  a  story  could  be  told,  if  they  only  had  preserved  those 
records ! 

There  is  evidence  that  our  Town  was  named  for  the  Upton  in 
Cheshire  County,  but  we  do  not  assert  it;  for  from  the  other 
three  Uptons  in  England  there  could  be  found  points  of  connection. 

We  have  failed  also  to  ascertain  when  Phinehas  Pratt  tagged 
the  hill  and  pond'  of  that  name;  and  if  he  did  so  as  owner,  or  to 
commemorate  a  relative.  The  connection  is  elusive,  but  some  one 
should  succeed  in  solving  the  riddle. 
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APPENDIX. 

In  the  early  accounts  of  the  citizens  of  the  Bay  Colony  one 
meets  the  statement  “was  made  freeman”,  or  “became  freeman”, 
as  a  step  in  reliable  citizenship.  And  that  means  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  mentioned  took  the  “Freeman’s  Oath”,  and  here  it  is: — 


THE  FREEMAN’S  OATH. 

I,  A  B.,  being  by  God’s  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth  do  freely  acknowl¬ 
edge  myself  to  be  subject  to  the  government  thereof,  and  therefore 
do  swear  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly 
yield  assistance  and  support  thereunto  with  my  person  and  estate, 
as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  and  also  truly  endeavour  to  maintain  and 
preserve  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  thereof,  submitting  myself 
to  the  wholesome  laws  and  orders  made  and  established  by  the 
same,  and  further,  that  I  will  not  plot  nor  practice  any  evil  against 
it,  nor  consent  to  any  that  shall  do  so,  but  will  timely  discover  and 
reveal  the  same  to  lawful  authority  now  here  established  for  the 
speedy  preventing  thereof;  moreover,  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself 
in  the  sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice 
touching  any  such  matters  of  this  State  where  freemen  are  to  deal, 
I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage,  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  conscience 
may  best  conduce  and  tend  to  the  public  weal  of  the  body,  without 
respect  of  persons,  or  favor  of  any  man, 

So  help  me  GOD, 


in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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SOME  OF  THE  FISKE  FAMILIES  IN  UPTON. 

William  Fiske  was  bora  in  England  in  1613,  came  to  Salem  in 
1637,  later  moved  to  Wenham,  where  he  was  an  honored  and 
prominent  citizen. 

His  second  son,  Samuel,  born  in  Wenham,  March  25,  1685,  was 
a  tailor  by  trade.  He  died  October  31,  1716,  leaving  a  large 
estate  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  sons. 

His  fourth  son  Daniel,  born  in  Wenham,  married  Sarah  Fuller 
in  Beverly,  July  2,  1717.  In  1748  they  moved  to  Upton;  he 
died  February  24,  1761.  His  five  sons  were  Daniel,  Benjamin, 
Samuel,  William,  Josiah.  The  descendants  of  Benjamin  have 
already  been  mentioned.  We  follow  now  the  lines  of  Daniel 
and  Lieut.  William  of  the  4th  generation. 

Daniel  (iv)  born  June  17,  1718,  married  Zilpah  Tyler. 

Robert  (v)  was  born  in  Upton  February  1746,  and  married  May 
Hall  in  1768. 

Their  sons  were: 

(vi)  Elisha,  September  2,  1769;  Daniel,  October  29,  1770; 
William,  1776;  Amasa,  1780. 

Elisha  (vi)  became  the  lifelong  pastor  at  Wrentham. 

Daniel  (vi)  Married  Hannah  Palmer,  September  27,  1792, 
they  had  two  daughters,  Joanna  married  Newell  Gore  and 
became  the  mother  of  Ellen  M.  Gore.  Mrs.  Fiske  died 
about  1813.  He  married  Ruth  Chapin  of  Mendon,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1816.  The  Church  chose  him  deacon  in  November 
1812.  The  children  of  the  second  marriage  were  David 
Brainerd,  Daniel  Edwards  (Pratt  Pond,  Jr.),  Hannah, 
and  John  Milton. 

William  (vi)  bora  November  8,  1776,  married  Lucy  Bradish, 
February  27,  1801.  Their  children  were:  Rev.  Albert 
William,  born  January  16,  1802;  Elisha  Bradish,  bora 
February  16,  1804;  Judson  H.,  born  August  30,  1807; 
Charles  A.,  born  April  4,  1811.  This  William  was  chosen 
a  deacon  of  the  Church  in  1839. 
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Elisha  B.  (vii)  married  Marriam  Starkweather,  September  7, 
1829. 

Charles  A.  (vii)  married  Salina  M.  Ward,  their  sons  were 
Calvin  Judson  (viii)  born  November  5,  1835  and  Edwin 
Winslow,  June  30,  1839. 


The  Line  of  Lieut.  William  (iv)  born  in  Wenham,  April  14, 
1733,  died  in  Upton,  March  9,  1818;  there  were  nine 
children : 

Elisha  (v)  born  November  4,  1774;  David,  born  September 
6,  1780;  of  David’s  line  there  were  Jonathan  Stowe  (vi) 
and  David  L.  (vii)  both  makers  of  pumps.  The  latter  a 
grower  of  peaches,  and  judge  of  fruit  at  Upton  Fairs. 

Elisha  (v)  was  Representative  at  the  General  Court,  and  the 
father  of  six  sons;  Eran  (vi)  born  May  12,  1800.  His 
children  were  Eran  A.  (vii) ;  Philo  Whitney  (vii) ;  and 
Dennis  Taft  (vii). 

Philo  Whitney  Fiske  (vii)  was  born  April  5,  1832,  married 
Hannah  Aldrich,  November  4,  1856.  She  was  born  June 
4,  1830.  He  died  June  7,  1879;  Mrs.  Fiske  died  March  21, 
1921.  Their  son 

Livingstone  C.  Fiske  (viii)  was  born  August  20,  1858;  and 
married  Annie  A.  Allen,  October  14,  1890. 

Dennis  Taft  Fiske  (vii)  was  born  April  7,  1837 ;  married 
Calista  Fiske.  Their  son  Wilbur  George  (viii)  was  born 
at  Fiske  Mills,  September  14,  1862;  and  married  July  16, 
1884,  Sadie  M.  Goddard  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Fiske’s  indus¬ 
trial  advance  from  a  small  sawmill  near  the  Hopkinton  line 
to  the  spreading  plant  between  Upton  and  West  Upton 
has  kept  the  pace  of  a  few  other  surviving  industries  of 
the  town.  His  boyhood  motto  ‘‘owe  no  man  anything” 
has  characterized  his  business  relations;  and  his  far-see¬ 
ing  view  of  changing  conditions  made  him  the  first  to 
purchase  lumber  from  a  distance. 
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The  children  of  Wilbur  George  and  Susie  Goddard  Fiske  are: 

Nettie  N.,  born  in  1886;  Frederick  W.  (three  children)  born 
in  1888; 

Reuben  E.,  (two  children)  born  1890;  Dr.  Harold  I.,  born  in 
1892; 

Clifton  W.,  1894;  Earle  A.  (six  children)  born  1896;  Gertrude 
I.,  born  1900;  Beatrice  A.  M.,  born  1902. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WHITNEY  FAMILY  IN  UPTON. 

John  Whitney,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1582,  came  to  Water- 
town  in  1635.  There  followed: — John  (ii) ;  Nathaniel 
(iii) ;  Nathaniel  (iv) ;  and  Nathaniel  (v),  who  was  born 
in  Weston  Jan.  23,  1696.  He  married  Mary  Childs,  June 
22,  1721;  and  they  settled  in  Westborough,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Church  Jan  21,  1728. 

Ephraim  (vi),  born  in  Groton,  July  1722  moved  with  his  pa¬ 
rents  to  Weston,  thence  to  Westborough.  He  married 
Thankful  Harrington  of  Hopkinton  Dec.  6,  1749,  and 
then  bought  a  large  farm  in  Upton,  which  was  divided 
at  his  death  equally  between  his  sons  Amos  and  Ephraim. 

Their  Children  were: 

Thankful,  bom  Nov.  11,  1750;  m.  Jonathan  Batchelor. 
Beulah,  bom  Jan.  23,  1753;  m.  Samuel  Forbush. 

Ephraim,  bom  May  13,  1756;  m.  1st,  Jemima  Whipple  of 
Grafton,  m.  2nd.  Joanna  Sadler. 

Amos,  born  June  29,  1759;  m.  Eunice  Taft,  Feb.  7,  1782. 
(Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor,  was  their  cousin). 

Elijah  (viii),  son  of  Amos,  was  bom  in  Upton,  March  5,  1791; 
married  Sarah  Reed  in  Stow,  April  12,  1822.  He  bought 
a  tall  clock  with  a  $500  yoke  of  oxen.  His  daughter 
Harriet,  (ix)  born  Sept.  7,  1832,  married  Emory  Whitney 
King  (born  March  31,  1826)  and  lived  in  Upton.  He  was 
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a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sabra  King  of  Upton.  Their  child¬ 
ren  are  Etta  Sarah  (x),  and  Myrtice  Samantha  (x). 

Levi  (ix),  son  of  Elijah,  was  born  in  Upton  May  22,  1827. 
He  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  for  years;  at  the  Knowl- 
ton  straw  shop  for  several  years;  then  at  carpentering 
for  himself.  On  Nov.  13,  1859  he  married  Violetta  J. 
Gilman,  who  was  born  in  Wells,  Maine  Jan.  15,  1834,  the 
marriage  was  in  Upton.  Their  children  are: 

Dora  May  Whitney  (x),  born  in  Upton  Sept.  6,  1863; 
graduated  from  Upton  High  School  in  1881. 

Ella  Maria  Whitney  (x),  born  Sept.  16,  1865;  graduated 
from  Upton  High  School  in  1883,  and  from  State 
Normal  School  at  Worcester  1885.  Married  Allan  W. 
Risteen  of  Hartford.  Established  a  fund  for  Upton 
High  School. 

Nellie  Frances  Whitney  (x),  born  Sept.  18,  1869,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Upton  High  School  1887,  and  from  Beck¬ 
er’s  Commercial  School,  1888. 

Ephriam  (vii),  son  of  Ephriam  (vi)  and  Thankful  Harrington 
Whitney  married  Jemima  Whipple,  and  their  children 
were  Joel,  Daniel,  Lydia,  Moses,  Sophia,  Chloe,  and 
Jemima. 

Moses  (viii),  son  of  Ephraim  (vii)  and  Jemima  Whipple 
Whitney,  was  born  August  31,  1786,  and  married 
Susannah  Hall  March  3,  1812.  Their  seventh  child 
Rowena  C.  (ix)  was  born  in  Upton  March  21,  1833.  She 
married  Seth  D.  Chapin  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  April  16, 
1854;  and  not  long  after  that  occupied  the  Whitney  home 
place  in  North  Upton  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
four  generations.  Mr.  Chapin  died  Feb.  23,  1890,  the 
place  was  sold,  and  Mrs.  Chapin  and  her  daughter  moved 
to  Westborough.  This  daughter,  Helen  M.  (x),  was  born 
Oct.  19,  1869;  and  married  Frank  C.  Lamb,  in  West- 
borough  Oct.  1,  1897.  She  resides  in  Westborough  with 
her  son  Maurice  C.  Lamb  (xi),  who  was  born  June  6, 
1900. 
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SOME  UPTON  DESCENDANTS  OF  THOMAS  WOOD. 

Thomas  Wood,  born  in  England  in  1635,  was  in  Rowley  as 
early  as  April  1654,  and  all  his  eleven  children  were  born  in 
Rowley. 

The  ninth  child,  Solomon,  was  born  May  17,  1669,  married 
Mary  Hazeltine,  and  their  ten  children  were  all  born  in  Bradford, 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rowley.  Solomon  Wood  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Mendon  in  the  part  that  was  later  set  off  as 
Uxbridge. 

His  grandson,  Solomon,  born  in  Uxbridge  May  25,  1744,  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Fish,  daughter  of  John  Fish;  and  their  son  Obadiah 
(v)  was  born  March  16,  1773.  He  married  Alcy  Mowry  of  a  Rhode 
Island  village,  and  became  prominent  in  town  affairs  of  Mendon; 
was  something  of  an  inventor,  and  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Perry  Wood  (vi),  his  seventh  child,  was  born  in  Mendon  Nov. 
2,  1813,  and  married  Caroline  Staples,  and  there  were  nine  child¬ 
ren.  The  second  child,  William  P.  (vii)  was  born  in  Mendon  May 
2,  1838,  and  married  Adeline  S.  Walker,  daughter  of  Chester 
Walker,  a  very  large  land-owner  in  Upton.  Their  children  were — 
Perry;  Chester  Walker;  Benjamin  Claflin;  and  Mary  Josephine. 

Benjamin  C.  Wood,  (viii),  was  born  in  Mendon  Jan.  12,  1873, 
and  has  passed  nearly  all  his  days  in  Upton,  which  has  honored  him 
with  many  positions  of  responsibility.  On  August  26,  1914  he 
married  Annie  P.  Gerald  and  there  are  two  daughters. 

The  eighth  child  of  Perry  and  Caroline  Staples  Wood  was 
Caroline  Frances  Wood  (vii),  who  married  Henry  Burton  Walker. 
Their  children  are  William  Burton  Walker  of  Upton;  and  Mrs. 
Flora  Walker  Wood,  wife  of  Fred  W.  Wood,  for  many  years  town 
treasurer  of  Upton. 

The  tenth  child  of  Thomas  Wood,  the  immigrant,  was  Captain 
Ebenezer  Wood,  who  brought  his  family  to  Mendon  early  in  1717, 
for  their  church  letters  were  accepted  in  July  1717.  The  children 
of  Captain  Ebenezer  and  Rachel  Nichols  Wood  were:  James; 
Ebenezer;  Jonathan;  David;  Samuel;  Jane;  Moses;  Eliphalet. 
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James  Wood  (iii)  was  born  April  29,  1696,  in  Rowley,  and 
moved  with  his  father  to  Mendon.  He  married  1st,  Grace  Thayer; 
2nd,  Elizabeth  Rawson  Hazeltine.  In  this  branch  is  listed  Hon. 
Arba  Thayer  Wood  (vii),  whose  children  Dr.  Henry  Austin  Wood 
and  Mrs.  Rosa  A.  Baldwin  have  passed  the  mile-stone  of  four-score 
years.  Prof.  Francis  M.  Baldwin  of  Southern  California  Univers¬ 
ity  is  in  the  ninth  generation. 

George  Arba  Wood  (viii)  bom  Jan.  8,  1854,  was  the  oldest  son 
of  Arba  Thayer  and  Ann  Maria  Steams  Wood.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Upton,  East  Greenwich  Seminary  and  a  Business 
College  in  New  York.  After  his  father’s  death  he  helped  to  carry 
on  the  business  for  a  time.  He  married  Susan  Austen  Ball  Feb. 
3,  1876,  and  their  youngest  child  is  Henry  Holman  Wood,  an  asses¬ 
sor  of  the  town,  and  commander  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans. 

The  grandson  of  James  Wood  (iii)  was  Hezekiah  (v),  whose 
fifth  child  Lyman  (vi)  was  bom  in  1784.  Nov.  29,  1804  he  married 
Lois  Wood,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wood  of  Upton.  His  grandsons 
were  Willard  Wood  and  George  Wood,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War. 
And  the  son  of  George  Wood  is  the  genial  druggist  of  West  Upton, 
Fred  W.  Wood,  whose  children  are  in  the  ninth  generation  of 
descendants  from  Thomas  Wood  the  immigrant. 

Jonathan  Wood  (iii)  the  third  child  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
Wood,  was  born  in  Rowley  Nov.  2,  1702.  Margaret  became  his 
first  wife  before  1724;  and  their  children  were  Ezra;  Daniel; 
Jonathan;  Lois;  Simeon;  and  Unice.  Jonathan  was  the  first  Town 
Clerk,  and  held  the  office  for  about  a  score  of  years.  He  was  also 
captain  of  the  Training  Band  that  was  organized  when  the  French 
and  Indian  war  was  a  threat  to  the  Bay  Colony.  His  son,  Ezra  (iv) 
built  the  second  meeting-house,  and,  besides  being  Colonel  of  the 
3d  Worcester  County  Regiment  during  the  American  Revolution 
was  prominent  in  town  affairs,  and  frequent  Representative  from 
Upton  in  the  General  Court.  The  children  of  Selectman  Eben  T. 
Hall  are  the  sixth  generation  from  Col.  Ezra  Wood. 

Samuel  (iii)  the  fifth  son  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Wood  was  bora 
May  21,  1706,  and  settled  in  the  part  of  Sutton  which  was  set  off 
to  make  up  Upton. 
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Jane  (iii),  the  only  daughter  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Wood,  was 
born  March  2,  1709  in  Rowley.  She  married  John  Hazeltine,  who 
was  of  the  fourth  generation  of  that  name  of  the  immigrants  to 
Rowley  in  1639,  and  he  became  the  prime  mover  for  erecting  the 
new  township  which  received  the  name  of  Upton.  Their  first  home 
was  in  Sutton.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  and  an  in¬ 
trepid  companion  of  a  pioneering  spirit.  Townshend,  Vermont,  and 
in  fact  the  entire  Windham  County,  hold  in  high  regard  John  and 
Jane  Hazeltine. 

The  second  son  of  Thomas  Wood,  the  immigrant  was  Thomas 
(ii) ;  his  son  Samuel  (iii)  moved  to  Mansfield,  Conn.;  his  son 
Joseph  (iv)  moved  to  Lebanon,  N.  H.  His  wife  was  Mrs.  Annie 
Palmer,  whom  he  married  in  1751.  Benjamin  (v)  was  bom  Sept. 
15,  1772,  and  in  1796  was  ordained  in  Upton,  Mass.,  and  was  the 
third  minister  of  Upton.  His  great-grandson  is  Dr.  Benj.  Ezra 
Wood  (viii)  of  Canton,  Mass. 

COL.  EZRA  WOOD. 

Our  outstanding  citizen  during  the  Revolution.  Although  com¬ 
mander  of  the  3d  Worcester  County  Regiment  he  was  able  to  be 
in  Upton  for  several  important  duties;  and  with  his  minister  was 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Boston  in  September 
1779.  They  argued  successfully  against  the  proposed  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  State.  His  shattered  grave  stone  in  the  South 
cemetery  has  fared  worse  than  most  others  that  have  been  injured 
by  falling  trees. 


KNOWLTON,  HON.  WILLIAM. 

Bora  June  29,  1809  in  Boston,  near  the  Church  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowell.  Several  years  were  spent  in  Hopkinton  in  severe  labor  at 
farming,  coopering  and  bottoming  shoes.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
bought  off  the  remaining  year  of  his  apprenticeship  to  James 
Bowker  and  came  to  Upton.  He  married  Caroline  Taft  January  1, 
1833,  and  within  three  years  had  begun  the  business  which  in  time 
made  the  village  of  West  Upton.  He  was  in  the  7th  generation  of 
the  Knowltons  in  New  England. 
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JOHN  KNOWLTON. 

Built  his  house  in  Ipswich  in  1639.  The  law  forbade  erect¬ 
ing  any  house  more  than  a  half  mile  from  the  meeting-house,  for 
better  defense  from  Indians.  And  if  a  house-holder  excused  him¬ 
self  from  Church  attendance  on  account  of  distance,  the  town 
promptly  sold  him  out  and  moved  him  to  a  nearer  location. 

REV.  GEOROE  S.  BALL. 

Ball,  Rev.  George  Sumner,  was  born  in  Leominster,  May  22, 
1822,  son  of  Micha  and  Rebecca  Lincoln  Ball.  She  was  of  the 
Hingham  Lincolns,  among  whom  was  the  General  who  received  the 
sword  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  later 
swept  out  Shays’  rebellion  on  the  top  of  Petersham  hill.  George 
S.  became  a  harness-maker,  and  at  sixteen  obtained  his  release 
from  his  father,  and  after  many  years  of  diligent  toil  he  entered 
the  Divinity  School  at  Meadville,  Penna.,  and  graduated  in  1848. 
In  June  of  that  year  he  married  Miss  Hannah  B.  Nourse  whom  he 
had  met  while  he  was  teaching  school  in  Bolton,  of  this  County. 
He  began  his  work  in  Upton  only  a  few  months  after  the  passing 
of  that  godly  minister,  Rev.  Benj.  Wood;  and  like  him  Mr.  Ball 
gave  his  all  to  the  town  in  a  life-time  pastorate.  For  a  half  century 
Upton  felt  the  urge  and  counsel  of  this  gifted  leader,  even  after 
he  had  relinquished  the  position  of  pastor  in  West  Upton. 

FORBUSH,  REV.  JOHN.  43,  94. 

The  story  persists  that,  while  occupying  a  parsonage  on  the 
high  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  sheltered  a  runaway  slave  who 
crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  one  bitterly  cold  night ;  and  that  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  heard  of  the  incident  and  put  the  woman  into  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  as  Eliza. 

JOHN  HAZELTINE. 

Promotor  of  the  new  town  is  mentioned  in  the  Charter. 
Records  indicate  that  after  he  moved  to  Townshend,  Vermont,  his 
winters  were  spent  here,  and  that  induced  several  families  to  set¬ 
tle  in  Windham  County.  He  deserves  better  than  an  unnamed 
grave.  Even  the  site  of  his  Upton  home  is  not  known. 
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BALDWIN,  ELLORY  A.  PAGE  88. 

Born  near  Lake  Memphremagog,  he  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1876;  married  Rosa  A.  Wood  July  11,  1876;  taught  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Ayer,  West  Boylston,  Shelburne  Falls,  Upton, 
and  Athol.  Member  of  Upton  School  Committee  three  years;  Dea¬ 
con  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School. 

KINLEY,  HON.  DAVID,  LL.D.— PAGES  45,  46,  47. 

Graduated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  1878;  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  1884;  student  and  instructor  at  Johns  Hopkins  1890-92;  Prof- 
fessor  of  economics  at  University  of  Wisconsin  1894.  During  the 
next  ten  years  four  Universities  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
upon  him,  and  in  1910  he  was  delegate  to  the  4th  International 
Council  of  American  States  at  Buenos  Aires;  and  special  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Chile.  His  book,  “The  Independent  Treasury  of  the 
United  States”  has  shown  him  to  be  an  authority  on  economics. 

MAP  OF  1734. 

Map  of  1734,  by  John  Jones,  surveyor  (facing  page  14)  is 
printed  as  the  surveyor  prepared  it.  Observe  that  more  than  8,000 
acres  were  north  of  the  first  center  of  the  town,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  population  would  pull  the  center  northward.  But  the  town 
meetings  were  turbulent  for  more  than  a  decade  over  the  question 
of  yielding  to  that  northward  urge. 

MAP  OF  1870. 

Note  the  eight  school  houses,  the  numerous  shops,  and  the  two 
meeting-houses.  But  the  farming  lands  were  well  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  West  Upton  was  blossoming  almost  daily  into  larger  well¬ 
being  and  content. 


AUGUST,  1778. 

Was  one  of  the  most  depressing  months  of  the  entire  seven 
years  war  1775-1783.  The  coming  of  the  French  fleet,  the  thorough 
arousing  of  New  England,  made  the  intended  capture  of  the  strong 
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British  post  at  Newport  an  accepted  certainty.  The  devastating 
storm  scattered  militia  as  well  as  flotillas,  and  Gen.  Washington 
was  grievously  disappointed.  The  secret  records  of  Congress  con¬ 
tain  some  very  bitter  letters  from  American  officers  condemning 
Count  D’Estaing,  and  all  the  tact  of  La  Fayette  and  Gen.  Green 
could  hardly  suppress  them. 


WAS  IT  A  CAVE? 

Situated  near  Upton  Center,  on  Elm  Street,  and  adjacent  to 
Mill  Pond,  is  located  a  stone  structure  whose  origin  is  apparently 
lost  in  antiquity. 

Approaching  the  entrance  one  sees  a  portal  some  three  by  four 
and  one-half  feet  square,  admitting  one  to  a  tunnel  built  into  the 
hillside  beyond.  The  passage  is  constructed  of  fair  sized  stone, 
roofed  with  huge  flat  stones,  weighing  several  tons.  Traversing 
the  tunnel,  one  enters  an  inner  chamber,  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
and  eleven  feet  high,  resembling  an  Eskimo  igloo.  The  walls  are 
irregular  shaped  stones  laid  by  the  skilled  hands  of  expert  artisans. 
A  large  oval  shaped  stone  serves  as  a  canopy  for  the  chamber. 

Daniel  Fiske,  using  Pratt  Pond  Jr.,  as  a  nom-de-plume,  records 
in  the  “Milford  Journal”,  April  26,  1893  issue,  that  ‘from  our  youth 
we  have  occasionally  sought  information  of  our  oldest  citizens 
whose  ancestors  lived  on  this  road  from  150  to  200  years  ago, 
and  they  are  as  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  we  are  today.’ 

Several  theories  exist  as  to  what  the  structure  was  intended 
for,  namely;  the  tanning  of  hides,  storage  for  vegetables,  water 
wheel  pit,  and  several  others.  Inspection  reveals  no  fire  ashes  from 
the  sweating  of  hides,  an  entrance  too  narrow  for  the  conveyance 
of  hides  inside,  no  ventilation  for  the  preservation  of  perishables, 
and  no  water  wheel  shaft  bearings  for  water  power  in  connection 
with  a  granary,  besides  which  the  erosive  action  of  water  would 
undermine  the  stone  work. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  Report  year  1889,  page  129,  relates 
a  similar  cave  unearthed  in  Ireland.  The  relics  found  inside  date 
its  origin  back  to  prehistoric  times.  By  curious  coincidence,  the 
dimensions  are  almost  identical  with  the  above  description. 
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The  cave  reposes  as  mute  evidence  of  a  hardy  race  who  built 
a  lasting  memorial  to  their  skill.  Time  may  reveal  its  builders,  but 
all  will  wonder  at  this  masterpiece  of  stone  masonry. 

Malcolm  Pearson. 


In  1777  agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  Court  entitled  “An  act  to 
prevent  monopoly  and  oppression.”  The  selectmen  of  Upton  met 
and  affixed  the  price  of  the  hereafter  mentioned  articles : — 


Barley  good  .  @ 

Barrels  good  .  @ 

Beans  good  .  per  bu. 

Beef,  stall  fed,  well  fatted  . 

Beef,  grass  fed,  well  fatted  . 

Butter,  first  quality  .  single  lb. 

Cheese,  good  . . . 


Cider  .  by  barrel  (cash  at  press) 

Cider,  Spring  and  Summer  . 

Charcoal  delivered  .  per  bu. 

Cloth  (Tow  cloth)  .  per  yd. 

Carpenter’s  labor  from  April  1-October  1st 
and  found.  Other  seasons  in  proportion. 

English  Hay  (best  cured)  .  per  hun. 

Lodger,  one  person  over  night  . 

Keeping  horse  (24)  hours  . 

Keeping  oxen  (24)  hours  . 

Shoeing  horse  plain  . 

Ploughshares  and  smith’s  work  . 

Oxen  (labor  per  day)  . 

Horse  (per  mile)  . 

Men’s  labor  June  15  to  Aug.  (per  day)  . 

Men’s  labor  Aug.  to  last  Sept,  (per  day)  .... 


S  d 

3  8 

3  4 

5 

3% 

2% 

8 

5% 

3 

6 

3 

3  2 

3  3  per  day 


2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 
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Men’s  labor  Mar.,  Apr.,  Nov.  (per  day)  ....  1 

Men’s  labor  Jan.,  Feb.  (per  day)  .  1 

Mason’s  labor  the  same  as  carpenters 

Maid’s  wages  .  per  week  2 

Men  Tailors  (work  per  day)  .  2 

Women  Tailors  (work  per  day)  . 

Tanning  (per  barrel)  .  1 

Hides,  raw  (per  pound)  . 

Potatoes,  good  (in  Fall)  .  bu.  1 

Potatoes  (in  Spring)  .  bu.  1 

Pork,  Fresh  . :> .  per  lb. 

Pork,  Salt  .  per  lb. 

Corn,  good  .  per  bu.  8 

Rye,  good  .  per  bu.  4 

Wheat,  good  .  per  bu.  6 

Wool,  good  .  per  bu.  2 

Oats,  good  .  per  bu.  1 

Mutton,  good  .  per  lb. 

Veal,  good  .  per  lb. 

Lamb,  good  .  per  lb. 

Milk,  good  .  per  qt. 

Shoes  .  per  pr.  7 

Stockings  .  per  pr.  6 

Inn  Holders  (for  meal)  best  kind  .  1 

Phlips  of  best  New  England  Rum  per  mug 
Phlips  of  West  Indian  Rum  .  per  mug 


8 

3 

10 

2 

10 

2 

3 

4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
8 

9 

3% 

3 

3 

1% 

6 

6 

8 

10 
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New  Orleans,  36. 

Newbury,  11. 

Newman,  Thomas,  20. 

Newport,  Academy,  52. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  24. 

Newspaper,  22,  86. 

Newton,  Edward  B.,  Secretary,  105. 

Newton,  Massachusetts,  37. 

Niagara  Fire  Companies,  89,  90. 

Number  2,  Roster,  Nov.  1,  1876,  90. 
Nichols,  20. 

Nipmuc,  9. 

Trail,  29,  30. 

Norman-Gothic  Architecture,  58. 

Northbridge,  35,  43,  44. 

Nurse,  District  Association,  76,  121. 

Ogden,  Frank  O.,  57,  74,  96,  103. 

Ohio,  3,  43. 

“Old  Hundredth”,  Tune,  35. 

O’Leary,  Most  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  64. 

Olney,  William,  58. 

Opening  of  R.  R.,  87,  88. 

Orange,  Massachusetts,  53. 

Orchards,  32. 

Ordinations, 

Fish,  Rev.  Elisha,  16,  61. 

Weld,  Mr.  Thomas,  14,  51,  52. 

Wood,  Rev.  Benjamin,  35,  53. 

Organ, 

Pipe,  50,  54,  55,  61,  62. 

Reed,  50,  54. 

Ormes,  Charles  A.,  85. 

Orthodox  Parish  Committee,  71. 

Our  Lady  of  Hope,  62. 
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Output, 

Of  Hat  Factory,  97. 

Of  Hunt’s  Mill,  33. 

Palmer, 

Alice  Freeman,  73. 
Benjamin,  11,  16. 

Mary,  3,  16. 

Samuel,  3,  16. 

Thomas,  16. 

Panic  of  1837,  45. 

Parish,  Congregational,  48,  49. 
Parker,  Gilbert,  94. 

“Parson  Elm”,  35,  95. 
Parsonage, 

Congregational,  39. 
Methodist,  58. 

Unitarian,  55. 

Partridge,  16. 

Eli,  33. 

Joseph  A.,  79. 

Preserved,  20. 

Pastoral  Residence,  62. 

Patten,  William,  20. 

Pease, 

House,  39. 

Josiah,  15,  16,  38. 

Peck,  Rev.  William  W.,  56. 
Pennacook,  N.  H.,  43. 
Pennsylvania  University,  82. 
Peppard,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.,  53. 
Perham  , (Parham), 

Benjamin,  12,  16,  26. 
Ensign,  17. 

Esther,  16. 

Harvey,  98. 

John,  12. 

Samuel,  24. 

William,  12. 

Perkins,  William  0.,  76. 
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Perry, 

Sergeant,  John,  23. 

Joseph,  44. 

Petersham,  Massachusetts,  53. 
Petition,  11. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  94. 

Phillips,  Academy, 

Andover,  53. 

Exeter,  81. 

Physicians,  78. 

Pierce, 

George  R.,  87. 

Mrs.  George  R.,  108. 

Robert  A.,  75,  82. 

Pike,  Brigham,  87. 

Pilgrims,  11. 

Pioneer  Mother,  3. 

Playgrounds,  102. 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  11,  54. 
Pollock,  Mr.  H.  G.,  70. 

Poor, 

Carrie  G.  (Mrs.  William  G.)  7. 
Joseph  V.,  53. 

Rev.  William  G.,  7,  50,  53. 
Population,  in  1792,  34. 

Portland,  Me.,  52. 

Post  Offices,  40,  92,  93. 

Post,  Richard,  9. 

Potter, 

Rev.  Isaiah,  35. 

William,  26. 

Pratt,  Phineas,  29. 

Pratt, 

Hill,  9. 

Pond,  9. 

Preface,  7. 

Prentiss,  Eldred,  87. 

Priest  Veterans,  64. 

Prince  of  Wales,  37. 
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Private  Schools, 

Eliza  Forbush,  38. 

Mrs.  Helen  Mulliken,  75. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  21. 

Province  Laws, 

Order  of  Notice  on  Petition,  12. 
Vote  to  Erect  Township,  13. 
Prudential  Committee,  50. 

Public  Library,  55. 

Putnam,  16. 

Dr.  John,  78. 

William,  22,  26. 

Quincy,  J.,  see  Charter. 
Quinshapauge,  9. 

Rawson,  11. 

Artemas,  22. 

Miss  Caroline,  58. 

John,  12. 

Jonathan,  22. 

Joshua,  92. 

William,  21. 

Wilson,  20,  22,  24,  35,  40. 
Rectory,  63. 

Red  School  House,  48. 

Reekes,  Samuel,  15. 

Renewal  of  Covenant,  16. 
Representatives, 

First,  15. 

Later,  34,  36,  37,  40,  43,  45,  55. 
Resolves  of  1770,  21. 

Revival,  57. 

Revolution,  Sequels  of,  29. 

Rhode  Island,  26,  32,  33. 

Rice, 

Beriah,  20. 

Elijah,  20. 

Stephen,  20. 

Richardson,  Grovelon  D.,  92. 
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Risteen,  Allan,  74. 

Mrs.  Ella  Whitney,  59,  74. 

River, 

Miller's,  32. 

West,  9. 

Riverside,  R.  I.,  53. 

Rockwood, 

Adams,  50. 

Hezekiah,  38. 

John,  13. 

Roft,  Jonathan,  23. 

Rogers,  Ezekiel,  Rev.,  11. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  55,  61. 

Root,  George  F.,  Composer,  67. 

Round  Ball  Team,  100. 

Rowley,  Massachusetts,  4,  11. 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  22. 

R.  R.,  Grafton  and  Upton,  87,  88. 
Ruggles,  Harvey,  38. 

Rural  Delivery,  P.  O.,  92. 

Russell,  Rev.  George  Ernest,  50,  53. 

Sacrament,  First,  14. 

Sadler,  Abiel,  22,  24. 

Benjamin,  Sergeant,  22. 

Mrs.  Louise  C.,  85. 

John,  11,  14,  23. 

Sarah,  3,  facing  page  15. 

Seth,  22. 

Stephen, 

Captain,  23,  97. 

Sergeant,  17,  20. 

Mill,  14,  93. 

St.  Bernard's,  Worcester,  62. 

St.  Crispin,  Knights  of,  98. 

St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Worcester,  62. 
Salary,  back  payments  to  Mr.  Fish,  27. 
Sandstrom,  Ruth,  76,  121. 

Sargent,  B.  F.,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  97. 

Saw  Mill,  Sadler,  14,  93. 
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Sawyer,  Eden,  28. 

Schools  and  Schoolhouses, 

Ball,  George  S.,  74,  76. 

Center,  74. 

Committee,  55,  69,  76,  80. 

East,  32. 

High,  37. 

History,  69. 

Home,  or  Private,  38,  75. 

Knowlton,  73,  74,  76. 

Nurse,  121. 

Physician,  76. 

Superintendent,  73,  76. 

Schoolmaster,  First,  17. 

Schouler,  the  Historian,  47. 

Scots,  Mary,  Queen  of,  41. 

Scott,  Sarah  3,  also  on  view  of  Sadler  House. 

Sir  Walter,  39,  66. 

Sears,  Barnabas,  15. 

Second  Meeting-house,  97. 

Secretary,  Farmer’s  Club,  105. 

Selectmen  of  1778,  24. 

Semi-Centennial,  59. 

Senate  of  Massachusetts,  55. 

Senators,  77. 

Sermons, 

Rev.  Elisha  Fish, 

“Art  of  War”,  21. 

“Joy  and  Gladness”,  21. 

Thanksgiving,  21. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Wood, 

Dedication,  49. 

Half  Century,  35. 

Farewell,  49. 

Seymour,  Mrs.  Florence,  61. 

Sharon,  Massachusetts,  53. 

Shaw,  Henry,  76. 

Shaughnessy,  Mrs.  Minnie  Miskell,  69,  71,  73. 
Shays  Insurrection,  29,  44. 

Shillingsford,  Robert,  23. 
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Shingles,  34. 

Ship  “Ranger”,  24. 

Shipments  by  R.  R.,  88. 

Shippen,  Rev.  Rush  R.,  55. 

Shirley,  Rev.  Arthur,  49,  52. 

Singers,  50. 

Singsen,  Rev.  Robert  Allen,  49,  52. 

Slates,  in  School,  73. 

Smaith,  Jonathan,  12. 

Small,  Robert  0.,  75. 

Smith,  Elder,  28. 

Snelling,  Miss  Charlotte,  60. 

Snow,  Barnabas,  34. 

Harry  C.,  34,  101,  123. 

Leander,  34. 

Mary  E.,  (Mrs.  Harry  C.),  7,  121. 

Simeon,  28. 

S.  A.,  M.  A.,  71. 

Social  Library  Society,  38,  39. 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  49. 

Soldiers  Monument,  110. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  107. 

Southampton  Academy,  37. 

Southland,  Alonzo  C.,  108. 

Henry,  54. 

Southworth  Tavern,  48. 

Specie  Circular,  47. 

Speculation,  hectic,  46. 

Spirit  of  Upton,  3,  65. 

Sprague,  Joshua,  26. 

Stage  Coach,  87. 

Stanford,  Corporal  Abner,  23. 

Standing  Rules,  49. 

Stank,  Walter  J.,  Chief  Ranger,  125. 

Stanley,  Dana  A.,  76. 

Staples,  Rev.  Charlton,  55. 

Starkweather,  Dr.  John,  6,  38,  39,  41,  44,  78,  79. 
State, 

Board  of  Education,  37,  75. 

House,  34,  55. 
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Stearns,  Walter  A.,  Commissioner,  65. 

Stevens,  Jacob,  20. 

Steward,  Benjamin,  16. 

Stewart,  Violet,  76. 

Stockholders,  48. 

Stoddard,  16. 

E.  B.,  97,  99,  106. 

Elijah,  Col.,  37,  38,  42,  48. 

Elijah  Brigham,  37. 

Elisha,  69. 

George  H.,  72,  85,  86,  92. 

Mrs.  George  H.,  38. 

Hartford,  48. 

Isaac  Nelson,  30. 

John  Bates,  89,  97,  99. 

Stratford,  Conn.,  52. 

Straw  Workers,  42. 

Streams, 

Anderson  Brook  (now  called  Center),  93. 
Beaver  Brook,  93. 

Miller’s  River,  32. 

Warren  Brook,  93. 

West  River,  on  Map  facing  page  49. 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Esther,  67. 

Sullivan, 

General,  25. 

John,  23. 

Summers,  William,  umpire,  101. 

Sumner,  Prof.  W.  G.,  45. 

Superintendents,  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  59. 
Surveyor,  12. 

Flax  and  Hemp,  14,  33. 

Highway,  14. 

Sutton,  Massachusetts,  10,  11,  12,  15,  33. 

Congregational  Church,  49. 

Sweet,  Robert,  38. 

Taft, 

Betsey  Baker,  37. 

Bezalad,  37. 
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Ebenezer,  26. 

Elisha,  17,  Lieutenant,  24. 

Fisher,  16. 

George,  26. 

Grindall,  26. 

Henry,  97. 

Israel,  14, 16,  21,  33,  39.  j/ 

Israel,  Jr.,  16. 

Miss  Leora  M.,  7. 

Levi  W.,  16,  84. 

Marion  D.,  (Mrs.  George  0.),  7. 

Matthew,  15,  16,  32. 

Matthew,  Corporal,  22. 

Orlando,  32. 

Otis,  41. 

Palmer,  41. 

Perley,  33. 

Robert,  4. 

Robert,  Captain,  22. 

Solomon,  22. 

Stephen,  Captain,  36,  38,  94. 

Stephen  S.,  106. 

Ursula,  Mrs.  16. 

Velorous,  Hon.,  4,  6,  30,  36,  72,  76,  84,  93. 
Taft  Street,  32. 

Tannery,  98,  99. 

Tavern,  40. 

Old,  53. 

Southworth,  48. 

Eli  Warren,  96. 

Taylor,  Harriet  M.,  53. 

Teachers,  30. 

Institute,  30. 

Telegraph  Co.,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  88. 
Temperance  Principles,  95. 

Temple,  Charles,  95,  125. 

Tennis  Clubs,  102. 

Tenney,  11. 

Josiah,  22. 

William  Cutter,  53. 
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Thayer,  Joshua,  26. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  Publishers,  22. 

Thompson, 

Elisha,  36. 

Elmer,  59. 

Jennie  F.,  Mrs.  114. 

Jonathan,  23. 

Seth,  26. 

Throat  Distemper,  3,  14. 

Three  Life-time  Pastors,  68. 

Three  Rivers,  Massachusetts,  53. 
Thurston,  Mrs.  Sarah,  38. 

Her  “March  Meeting  Cake”,  40. 

“Tin  Pedler”,  98. 

Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  53. 

Torrey,  James,  23,  24. 

Tourgee,  Prof.  Eben,  61. 

Town, 

Clerk,  14,  24. 

Hall,  53,  58,  62,  71,  105,  106. 
Meetings, 

First,  3,  14,  33. 

Other,  24,  33,  39,  40. 

Moderator,  36. 

Treasurer,  24. 

Tracy,  Rev.  H.  A.,  49. 

Trail, 

Connecticut,  9. 

Nipmuck,  29,  30. 

Training  Band,  20. 

Traver,  Dr.  Edward  C.,  50,  59,  73,  78,  80. 
Traver  Fund,  50,  59. 

Treasurer,  First,  14. 

Tribute  to  Early  Pastors,  30. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  54. 

Trust  Funds,  50,  59. 

Trustees,  Board  of,  57. 

Tufts  Dental  School,  82. 

Turner,  Corporal  Joel,  26,  53. 

Twist,  Samuel,  26. 
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Twitchell, 

Gershom,  26. 

Jonas,  26. 

Tyler,  11,  13. 

Humphrey,  23. 

Joseph,  12. 

Underground  Railway,  95. 

Undertakers,  98. 

Underwood  Brothers,  42. 

Union  Club  of  Medway,  101. 

Union  Hall,  39,  48,  53,  98. 

Unitarian, 

Church,  48,  58. 

First  Society,  48,  53,  57,  62,  96. 

Universalist  Society,  28. 

Upton 

Athletic  Association,  103. 

Brass  Band,  67,  87. 

Cadet  Band,  67. 

Farmers’  Club,  104. 

Gazette,  86. 

Golf  Club,  103. 

Manufacturing  Co.,  95. 

Times,  The,  86. 

Urban,  Susan  W.,  76. 

U.  S.  Treasury  Surplus,  45,  46. 

Uxbridge,  see  Charter,  13,  36,  52. 

Valley  Forge,  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  25. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  President,  41. 

Van  Metre,  Rev.  Clare  L.,  59. 

Vermont,  52. 

University  of,  80. 

Votes  of  Town,  January  14,  1778. 

Bonus  to  Men  Enlisting,  24. 

Care  of  Meeting  House,  24. 

Clothing  to  Three-year  Men,  24. 

Committee  to  Care  for  Families  of  Enlisted  Men,  24. 
Committee  on  Constitution,  24. 
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Confederation  Approved,  24. 

Disapproval  of  Proposed  Form  of  Government,  24. 
Loan  Tax,  24. 

Pay  of  Enlisted  Men,  24. 

Payment  of  1775  Campaign,  24. 

Purchase  of  Intrenching  Tools,  24. 

Quota,  24. 

Repairing  Highways,  24. 

School  Tax,  24. 

Walcot,  General  Charles  F.,  54. 

Walker,  Ebenezer,  Sergeant,  22,  26. 

Florence  C.,  76. 

Henderson,  Jr.,  22. 

Jones,  54. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  118. 

Martha,  88. 

Mary  M.,  88. 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.,  7. 

Mr.  0.,  44. 

Mrs.  Veranus,  88. 

William,  59. 

Walpole,  Massachusetts,  52. 

Waltham,  Hospital,  81. 

Ward,  David,  26. 

Dr.  George  W.,  78,  79,  84. 

Hezekiah,  Lieutenant,  20. 

Captain  Irving,  71. 

Captain  Jonathan,  34,  38,  40. 

Jonathan  E.,  34. 

John,  15. 

Captain  Nahum,  33,  34,  40. 

Ware,  Massachusetts,  53. 

Warfield,  Deacon  Samuel,  3,  16,  31. 

John,  15,  16,  26. 

Rachel,  3,  26. 

Samuel,  15,  16. 

Warren,  Deacon  Jonas,  19,  20,  22,  23,  26,  31,  111. 
Aaron,  20. 

Austin,  54,  67,  104. 
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the  Brook,  93. 
the  Farm,  32. 
the  Family,  67. 

Daniel,  67. 

Major  Eli,  38,  40,  55,  96. 

Elijah,  20,  27,  95. 

Mrs.  Elijah  (Abigail  Fish),  95. 

Eugene,  band  leader,  67. 

Jonas,  Jr.,  Corporal,  22,  24. 

Rev.  Moses,  30,  31. 

Samuel,  20. 

William,  20. 

Rev.  William,  49,  51. 

Wark,  Samuel,  17. 

Washburn,  Henry  S.,  68. 

Samuel,  26. 

Washington, 

George,  General  and  President,  25,  32,  34,  36,  42. 
Waterford,  Maine,  51. 

Waterhouse,  Joseph,  28. 

Watertown,  14. 

Watkin,  Deleverance,  3. 

Watkins,  John,  16,  21. 

Samuel,  14,  15. 

Waverly  Hall,  39,  40,  66,  68,  90,  104,  106. 

Novels,  39. 

Weaving,  33. 

Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  46. 

Thomas,  20. 

Weld,  Rev.  Thomas,  6,  12,  14,  15,  51. 

Wellman,  Ernest,  91. 

Wenham,  Massachusetts,  33,  38. 

Wesleyan  Academy,  36. 

Westborough,  Massachusetts,  16,  31,  57. 

Road,  33. 

Savings  Bank,  50. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  52. 

West  Coast  of  Africa,  43. 

West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  53. 
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Wheeler,  48. 

Ebenezer,  27. 

Lizzie,  50. 

Wheelock,  David,  28. 

Col.  Silas,  22,  23. 

Whipple,  Jacob,  12. 

White,  Jacob,  Sergeant,  26. 

Whitehall  Pond,  9. 

Whiting,  Edward  E.,  57. 

Whitney,  16,  65. 

Amos,  House,  65. 

Brothers,  50. 

Dora,  86. 

Ella  M.  (Risteen)  59,  74. 

Elijah,  33  note. 

Ephraim,  17,  22,  24. 

Family,  142. 

Oliver,  24. 

Sylvester,  94. 

Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  30,  36. 
Willard,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  49,  51,  79. 
Williams,  Col.  Abraham,  21. 

Appleton  P.,  72,  73,  77,  78,  95. 
Fred  E.,  98. 

George,  91. 

G.  Z.,  98. 

Wilmarth,  Brothers,  86. 

Dr.  Fred,  80,  86. 

Dr.  Jerome,  78,  79. 

Willmott,  Mrs.  Winifred,  53. 

Wilson,  John,  21. 

Joseph,  20. 

Thomas,  23. 

Windham,  Maine,  51. 

Windows,  Memorial,  56. 

Stained  Glass,  62. 

Wiswall,  Rev.  Alexander,  49,  52. 
Woman’s  Club,  118,  120. 

Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  108,  110. 
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Wood,  Amos,  22. 

Arba  Thayer,  4,  6,  77,  81,  94,  95,  110,  145. 

Mrs.  Arba,  49,  50. 

Rev.  Benjamin,  6,  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  41,  44,  facing  page  35,  48, 
49,  51,  69,  111,  132,  146. 

Benjamin  C.,  74,  144. 

D.  C.,  48. 

Daniel,  Sergeant,  22,  26. 

Caroline  Frances,  144. 

Caroline  Staples,  144. 

Captain  Ebenezer,  11,  15,  144. 

Elijah  W.  Hon.,  37,  77,  106. 

Elisha,  22. 

Mrs.  Emma,  Chorister,  61. 

Col.  Ezra,  19,  24,  28,  34,  145. 

Ezra,  Esquire,  36,  38,  40. 

Flora  Walker,  144. 

Fred  W.,  7,  83,  144,  145.  [ 

George  Arba,  145. 

George  W.,  90. 

Henry  Austin,  M.  D.,  81,  145. 

Henry  Holman,  107,  130,  145. 

Hezekiah,  26,  145. 

James,  145. 

Jane  (Hazeltine),  15,  16,  146. 

Captain  Jonathan,  14,  16,  20,  97,  146. 

Jonathan,  Jr.,  20,  32,  87,  145. 

Kendall  W.,  102,  103. 

Kenneth  W.,  102. 

Lyman,  145. 

Margaret,  (Mrs.  Jonathan),  3. 

Nathan,  20,  21. 

Norman,  56. 

Obadiah,  144. 

Otis,  banjoist,  67. 

Perry,  144. 

Samuel,  12,  16,  20,  23,  145. 

Samuel,  Schoolmaster,  12,  16,  20. 

Rev.  Samuel,  35,  43. 

Solomon,  144. 
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Thomas,  4,  11,  144,  146. 

Captain  Wood,  44. 

Wilbur  M.,  71. 

Willard  L.,  107,  145. 

William  F.,  87. 

William  P.,  87,  144. 

Rev.  William  A.,  56. 

“Woodside”,  94. 

Woods,  Mrs.  Estella  C.,  65,  66. 

Woodward,  George,  16. 

Worcester,  Academy,  37. 

City,  36,  55,  67. 

Convention  of  Committees,  21  note. 
District,  51. 

Medical  Association,  79. 

Musical  Festival,  50. 

Normal  School,  36,  37,  74. 
Technology,  School  of,  82. 
tune,  “Worcester”,  35. 

Work,  Samuel,  14. 

Works,  Rebeckah,  3. 

Robert,  16. 

Samuel,  16. 

World  War  Boys  Welcomed  Home,  107. 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  31,  44. 
Academy,  43. 

Wright,  Rev.  J.  C.  M.,  49,  52. 

Jonathan,  26. 

Samuel,  20,  21. 

Yale  College,  51,  52. 

Theological  Seminary,  51,  53. 

Young,  Alfred,  57. 

Prof.  Origin,  61. 

Young  People’s  Religious  Union,  56. 
Yorkshire,  11. 


